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1. ENGLISH ISLANDS. 

(See Map, p. 6$.) 


A . — Earliest Possessions. 


X. Barbadoes. — English since ifos- 

2. St. Cheistoper’s (St, Kitts). — Part English and part French, 1625- 

1702. Conquest of whole island by French, 1666; re-establishment of 
English possession by Peace of Breda, ififiS ; Engli.sli driven out, lUtig ; 
conque.st of whole island by English, 1G90: rc-cstiiblishmcnt of French 
possession by Peace of Eyswick, 1697: comiuest of whole islnnU by 
Englisli, 1702; confirmed by Peace of Utrecht, 1713 ; invasion of 
French, 1782; English possession confirmed by Peace of Paris, 1783. 

3. Nevis. — E nglish since 1628. 

Mo.vtserrat.— E nglish since 1632. 


B. - Cromwellian Period. 


t. Bahamas.— P artly 
z, Ja.maica. 

Virgin Islands. ! 

4. Anguilla. ( 

5. Antigua. ‘ 


occupied, 1629 ; chiefly colonized afterwards. 
English since Cromwell and Charles II. 


C . — Conquests of the latter half of the Eighteenth Century. 


I, Dominica. — Disputed until 1748: neutral 1748-1759 ; taken by England, 
1759 : cor firmed to England, 1763. 

z, St. Lucie.— Disputed until 1748; neutral, 1748-1762; taken by Engli.sh, 
1762 ; restored to France 1763 ; taken by English, 1794 ; restored, iSoa ; 
taken again, 1803 ; confirmed to England, 1814. 

3. St. Vincent. — Disputed until 1748 ; neutral, 1748-1762 ; taken by Eng- 

land, 1762 ; confirmed, 1763 : ret^en by the French, 1779 ; restored to 
England, 1793. 

4. Grenada.— French after 1650 ; taken by England, 1762 ; confirmed, 

1763 ; retaken by the French, 1779: restored to England, 1793. 

5. Tobago.— Disputed until 1748; declared neutral, 1748; given to Eng- 

land, 1763 : conquered by the French, 1781; confirmed to France, 17S3 ; 
taken by the English, 1793; confirmed, 1S02 

6. Trinidad.— Spanish until 1797 : taken by England, 1707 ; confirmed. 
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II. FRENCH ISLANDS. 


1. Martinique. — F rench since 1636. 

2. Guadaloupe, with Desirade, Marie Galante, North Part of St. 

Martin, &c. — French since 1635. 

All taken hy the English four times : in 1762, 1794, 1800-1S10, 1813. 


III. SPANISH ISLANDS. 


2. Serto Rico} Always Spanish. 


IV. INDEPENDENT ISLAND. 

St. Domingo. — Entirely Spanish until about 1630, when the buccaneers 
settled in the west. The buccaneer state became French in 1697, inde- 
pendent in 1800. The Spanish part became independent in 1843. 


V. DUTCH ISLANDS. 

I. St. Eustace, Saba, and South Part op St. Martin. — Dutch since 
1632 ; taken by the French, 1781 ; by the English, iSio. 
a. CuRASSAO, Bonaire, and Aruba. — Dutch since 1634; taken by the 
English, x8o3. 


VI. DANISH ISLANDS. 

1. St. Thomas. — Danish since 1671. 

2. St. John. — Danish since 1684. 

3. St. Cross. — Disputed until 1650: French, 1631-1733: sold to Denmark, 

1733- 

All twice in English possession : 1801-1802 ; 1807-1815. 


VII. SWEDISH ISLAND. 

St. Bartholomew. — Disputed until 1651 ; French, 1651-1784 ; sold to 
Sweden, 1784. 




EUROPEAN COLONIES. 


CHAPTER I. 

OLD EUROPE AND NEW EUROPE. 

Introanctory (l) — E/'Och^ of European History (2) — The Roman 
Empire The European. Tipe (4) — Europe on the P/u/i- 
terraticau (5) — On the Atlantic (6) — On the Racific (7) — 
European Enterprise (8 ) — Ancient European Colonies (9) — 
Native Rccis (10) — African and Asiatic Lalonr (xi ) — Proctss 
of making a Colony (12) — Colonial System (13) — Types of 
Colostial Life (14) — Colonial Isolation (15) — Quick Grounh 
of Ideas in the Colonies (16) — Ultimate Prevalence of one 
Colonial Type (N]) — 'Phe English Transform the Colonial 
World (18) — Epoch of Independence (ig). 

I, Introductory. — The history that we are going to 
write is a singular one. Most histories consist in putting 
together the events of some cycle that is past and gone. 
Such are the histories of the ancient Empires of Western 
Asia, of Egy’pt, of the i^eople of Israel, of the Greek 
Republics, and of Koine. Other histories deal with some 
cycle of events that is still going on, but is advanced 
enough to be completely defined in its tendency, and in 
the bearing on each other of the events it includes. Such 
are the histories of the existing nations of tlie Old World. 
The history that we are going to write deals with a cycle 
of events that has hardly yet begun. Other histories 
commonly deal with events that have happened mostly 
in some one definite space on the earth's face ; the events 
of the present history are scattered all over it. Most 
histories treat of a single people or group of peoples ; 
the present history, though it has mainly to do with 
the peoples of Western Europe, has something to do 
with almost every people that exists on the face of the 
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earth. The main events of this history are not easy to 
apprehend as a whole, partly because they stand very 
near to us in time, and partly because they have happened 
very far from us and from each other in space, so that 
altogether we shall have to get out of many of our settled 
habits of thinking about history, or at least we must not 
think of comparing this history with such histories as 
those of Greece and England in all their completeness, 

, The histoiy we are going to write is that of the New Europe, 
that is, of Europe beyond seas : of America, Australia, 
South Africa, and other places where European commu- 
nities are growing up away from their native soil, These 
nations are Colonies, or offshoots, of the Old Europe ; 
and they have been planted at different times %vithin the 
last four hundred years. To the historian this is but a 
short space of time. This world of nations that we are 
going to write about is an infant world : and the history 
we are going to write is something like what a history of 
the Jews would have been in the time of Joshua, or a 
history of Greece in the time of Agamemnon, or the his- 
tory of England in the time of Alfred the Great. But it 
is on a much bigger scale than any of these ; it is in 
fact on about as big a scale as the history of anything 
upon this globe can possibly be. On the other hand, 
the main changes which have directed the course of the 
present history are few in number and easily remembered : 
so that if we once understand them well, half the diffi- 
culty of the business will be over. Although this history 
drops at length into the common historical forms, and de;d”s 
with generals and emperors, ministers and parties, revo- 
lutions and constitutions, we shall find that for a long 
time it is chiefly a historj'- of the ventures of merchants 
and planters, and that its mainsprings are navigation and 
trade. After an episode or two of mediteval conquest, it 
will turn to a history of commercial navigation ; of the 
quest of spices and metals, coffee and sugar, wool and 
hides. Its leading types, such as the quick-witted Atlien- 
ian is for the liistory of Greece, and the Norman baron 
in the midst of his liege men for the history of England, 
will be the grave merchant of Amsterdam, or Bristol, or 
Lisbon, in Ids counting-house: the bronzed skipper, lading 
his unwieldy hulk in the Indian roadstead ; the Western 
planter among his canes, and the half-breed miner toiling 
on the slopes of the South American Cordillera. As wo 
go on we shall see these things exercising a surprising 
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change upon European ideas. We shall see a mediceual 
military orcler turning West Indian planters : religious 
bodies founding American states : the European world 
leaving off fighting for religion, and fighting for sugar 
hogsheads instead : the outcasts of the Batavian marshes 
suddenly becoming the first nation in Europe, and the 
Hague the centre of the world’s diplomacy : the humble 
trade-guild grown into the rich and powerful commer- 
cial company, and the commercial company speedily 
transformed into a sovereign power, holding in its hands 
the welfare of millions. We shall see revolutions in 
national finance : feel the social balance of old kingdoms 
displaced by colonial wealth, and listen to dreams of 
making the "fortune of everybody in the old Europe at the 
expense of the new. We shall see the old Europe finally 
wax fat and dull with its unnatural piosperity, and the 
face of affairs change : the decline of the old Europe now 
becomes the rise of the new. We shall then see colonial 
empires, built up by generations of acute statesmen, totter 
to their ruin, and two of the proudest monarchies the 
world has ever seen humbled in the dust one after the 
other before their outlawed subjects. Wc shall see a 
revolution of races — the despised negro expelling his 
master from the fajrest regions of the earth, which he 
had been forced thither to cultivate like a beast of labour, 
and asserting for himself a place among civilised nations : 
and even the American Indian rising up at last to sh.'ikc 
off the tyranny of the . priest and the government official. 
We shall see political mov'cmcnts deriv’-ed from the old 
world reflected on a vaster scale in the new ; and the 
beginnings made of a history whose development the 
wisest cannot forecast. These beginnings are all that we 
can study ; but, if we please, we can study them very 
thoroughly. For the whole of this history has taken place 
since the invention of printing. Records have been kept 
of it in abundance ; and the historian of New Europe 
will be the first historian who goes to work armed com- 
pletely with facts. 

2. Epochs of European Histoiy. — have said that 
to gain a proper idea of this cycle of events vve shall have 
to travel a long way from our everyday historical point of 
view. First, we must figure to ourselves the peoples of 
Western Europe as a group apart from the rest of the 
world. Somewdiere about 3,000 years ago certain peoples 
belonging to what is called the Aryan family of peoples 
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started westward from the plateaux of Central Asia, and 
wandered into the southern parts of that great Asiatic 
peninsula which is. called Europe. Others followed them, 
and settled in the middle and northern parts of the said 
peninsula ; and those were the beginnings of the Greek, 
Roman, Celtic, and Teutonic peoples. Little is known 
about this exodus or out-wandering of the Aryans, but it 
is the main event which leads up to another great event 
which happened above two thousand years afterwards, 
and is the beginning of the history we are about to write. 
A.S the exodus by land of the Western Aryans is to the 
history of Greece, Rome, and Modern Europe, so is the 
e.xodiis by sea of the Western Europeans to the history of 
the new nations that are now settled on the shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Those of these Western 
Aryans who afterwards became the inost fixmous luid 
settled on the shores of what was to them a vast inland 
sea. To us who know the map of the world, the Medi- 
terranean seems but a creek in the great ocean ; in these 
days people perhaps consider too little how much the 
great world is indebted to this inland sea for its progress. 
Here, during many centuries, certain of these peoples 
practised and improved the art of navigation, which they 
learned from a very ancient people . who had lived for 
centuries on the banks of the great river Nile. These 
peoples travelled about on its tideless waters in fair 
weather with ease : following the example of the Phoeni- 
cians, another Asiatic people, they began to trade with 
their neighbours, and to make settlements for themselves 
on other promising shores ; and thus on a small scale 
these Western Aryan peoples did on the Mediterranean 
what the Western European peoples afterwards did on the 
Atlantic. The shores of the Mediterranean have been 
the school of the world. It was here that most of the 
arts and sciences were first cultivated, and the first com- 
mercial supremacy was established. Commercial su- 
premacy is always shifting, or tending to shift, from one 
nation to another : and the change in commercial supre- 
macy is generally followed by a corresponding change in 
the supremacy of the arts and sciences. Such a change, 
on a great scale, followed the enterprise of the Western 
European peoples on the Atlantic. Ever since the end of 
the fifteenth century the lead of the world in everything 
has been gradually transferring itself to the shores of the 
Atlantic ; first to the western shores of Europe, and 
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thence to the eastern shores of America. Hitherto, 
partly through the contrivances of statesmen, partly 
through the natural laws which guide the growth and 
intercourse of peoples, a strong connexion has been 
maintained between Europe and the New World. Europe 
is still giving out to America as fast as she can her 
stores of capital, population, knowdedge, and .skill. Every 
day America, from north to south, is becoming more and 
more like the old Europe ; and the old Europe has been 
at the same time deriving some substantial benefits in 
e.xchange. The new Europe has developed an abund- 
ance of public spirit, and a steady and rapid determin- 
ation to social and civil progress which has reacted 
powerfully upon the old. The circulation of life goes on 
there faster, and on a bigger scale. The nations are 
more fused into a -whole : and what cultivation and im- ' 
provement America gets sinks quickly through the entire 
people. America has shown Europe how to educate the 
whole nation : how to organize political action in a peace- 
ful way over an immense area : how to economi.se labour. 
The .second era of European history, that of a substantial 
connexion between ne-w Eiu-opc and old Europe, is still 
subsisting. Probably it will not subsist always. Just as 
the new Europe has won its political independence, it will 
no doubt in the course of time drift into moral and social 
independence. In half a century more there will probably 
be two hundred and fifty millions of English-speaking 
people in the United States alone. This must necessarily 
work some great change in the relations of the old world 
and the new : but it is impossible to guess what or how 
great that change will be. 

3. The Roman Empire. — Between the exodus of the 
Western Aryans to Europe and that of the Western 
Europeans to America comes a third fact of the higliest 
importance in this history : the growth of the great 
Roman Empire, which began about two thousand years 
ago. It was the Romans rvho first found out how' to 
govern not only with firmness, but on just and rational 
principles : and we know well how much our modern civili- 
sation owes in various -ways to Rome. The empire of the 
Romans strengthened the European races ; it gave birth, 
in fact, to modern Europe ; and the main division in the 
history which we are about to write springs directly from 
the shape which was given to it. The Roman Empire 
spread over Europe by several stages. It deca3'cd when 
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it was at its bifjgest, and therefore those nations which 
had come last' within its boundaries had least of its 
character impressed upon them. Now Spain, Portugal, 
and France, three of the nations with which v/e shall have 
to do, came under it in comparatively early times. They 
all got thoroughly Romanized, and their language, laws, 
customs, and government, to this day bear the stamp of 
that mighty old people which contributed so much to the 
formation of modern Europe. But there were branches 
of the Western Aryans whom the Romans could never 
subdue. These W'ere the peoples who had settled, as we 
have said, in the middle parts of Europe. They were 
mostly of what is called the Teutonic or German branch ; 
and while the peoples of southern Europe u'cre being 
moulded like clay by the genius of Rome, these Teutonic 
]tcoples kept their primitive life, which was not far removed 
from that of their ancestors when they dwelt by the 
streams which are fed by the snows of the Hindoo Koosh. 
Out of this Teutonic branch came the English and the 
Dutch ; peoples rougher, stronger, and more independent 
than those which had been cast in the Roman mould. We 
have thus two pi-edominant types in the western nations, 
the Teutonic and the Romanized, or as some call them, 
from the speech which the Romans had taught Lhcm, the 
“ Latin ” peoples. This is not strictly correct : for by 
'‘Latin” the Romans meant the very opposite of that 
vulgar Italian tongue which was the basis of the speech 
of what we call the Latin peoples. It is for want of a 
better name that we call the non-Teutonic colonial nations 
tlic “Latin” nations. We must not, however, suppose that 
this division is a hard and fast one. The organization of 
the Italian Republics of the middle ages has nothing of 
the “ Latin ” character about it : and these Republics 
exercised a strong influence on the political growth of 
England and Flolland. The people of Northern France 
and Spain, the hardy Norman sailors w’ho sailed off 
to the St. Lawrence, and the Biscayans who followed an 
adventurous leader round the stormy Horn, and colonized 
Chile, were more like the English and Dutch than the 
churchmen and lawyers who s'haped the destinies of new 
Spain : and the English and Dutch also borrowed certain 
ideas on government and commerce from the Latin peoples, 
especially that famous one of conflning the trade of their 
colonies to the mother countiy, which for so many years 
hindered the growth of the new world. In the later stage 
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of history, since this system has been abolished, the old 
contrast of the Teutonic and the Latin type has shone 
out more strongly than ever ; and as events have gone 
far enough to show that the Teutonic race has done bettor 
in the new world than any other, the Latin peoples have 
of late years been assimilating themselves to it as fast as 
they can. Some of the legacies of the Roman empire 
nevertheless remain among the Latin peoples of the ojd 
and the new world. The chief difficulty in the way of 
liberalising, that is, of converting to the English or Teu- 
tonic standard, the Latin peoples, lies in a stereotyped 
oligarchical government, standing armies, and clericalism : 
and all these are legacies in one way or another of the 
Roman empire to the Latin peoples. 

4. Type of European Character. — If we take a general 
survey of history, we find that of all types of mankind 
the European type stands highest. As this type has 
determined the form of the history we are going to write, 
wc must say from what it proceeds. Europe is a pnoral 
essence, not a name denoting race or locality. The 
Phoenician and tiebrew peoples, who are not of Aryan 
descent, arc entirely European in their character. These 
peoples have indeed contributed on the whole perhaps 
as much as Greece itself to the formation of what is 
called the European type. The Phoenicians taught 
Europe the arts of trade and colonization. It was they 
who performed the most extraordinary feat in ancient 
history, the circumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope 
above two thousand years before Vasco da Gama : and 
we may be sure that without the struggle with Carthage 
Rome would never have played so important a part in 
history. The nrore we think about the Phamiciaus, the 
more we see how much Europe owes to this extraordinary 
people. Of them we learned to read and write : it is 
literally true that the Phoenicians taught Europe its A B C. 
Nearly three thousand years ago Phccnicia was to the 
w'orld of the Mediterranean very much what England has 
become to that of the Atlantic : everywhere she exported 
her manufactures of wool, bz-onze, pottery, and glass, 
and waxed rich and poweiful by the exchange. To the 
fine genius of the Hebrew people Europe owes still more. 
Though learned men have argued that the primitive 
Aryans had originally a belief in one God, all that we 
know of them proves their religious instincts to have 
been essentially polytheistic. Eui-ope is indebted to the 
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Hebrews for that great and profound religious conception 
which has for fifteen hundred years and more been an 
inseparable part of its being. We cannot conceive 
Europe without Christianity. Though we shall be able 
to say but little of the spread of the great European 
religion in the new Europe, it must never be forgotten 
that this religion, to a greater or less extent, U'cnt with 
the European settlers everywhere. The organization of 
the Hebrew republic, as described in the Pentateuch, is 
one of the most interesting and important facts in the 
history of politics. It reveals a moral type whicli has 
nothing Asiatic about it ; whereas the political ideas of 
the Aryan Medes and Persians are as Asiatic in essence 
as can be. We must thoroughly realize what a mixed 
essence European character really is. It has spread 
easily enough to the races of the new world ; there arc 
many thousands of people scattered over the world, of 
negro and Indian descent, who are quite as European as 
tlie most fair-haired German, whereas the Hindoos and 
Parsees of the East, who are of the same family of 
nations as the German, have nothing European about 
them except what they have picked up of late years 
from the English. This is not the place to resolve the 
European type of character into its elemeirts ; let us only 
notice that it is not a matter of race, but of physical and 
moral habits, of climate, of laws, of manners and customs. 
It is almost as difficult to describe the European type 
outwardly, as to resolve it into its elements. It is easier 
to say what it is not, and to reflect it by means of its 
contraries. It may be abstracted from the histories of 
Greece, and Rome, and England ; but, whatever it is, it has 
varied but little in its transfer from the old Europe to tlie 
new. The people of the old and the new Europe are 
equally at home in either ; and the superiority of the 
European over the non- European races has everywhere 
been maintained. The European peoples, though insigni- 
ficant in numbers by the side of the countless millions of 
the non-European races, hold the keys of the earth, and 
only let in the non-European people” as they please into 
its best parts. Some people think that the Chinese, the 
most populous people in the world, will put an end to 
this European ascendency when they have learned from 
Europe how to use their strength ; it is more likely that 
before that time the Eurojieans will out-number the 
Chinese. 
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5. Europe on the Mediterranean. — Down, to the end 
of the fifteenth century, when this history begins, the 
comntercial navigation of Europe was almost confined 
to the Mediterranean Sea. At the epoch in question, 
Europe as a whole had just emerged from a long struggle 
with a powerful Asiatic clement. The Saracens had 
fallen upon Europe in a period of exhaustion : and but 
for a deep background of Teutonic strength perhaps the 
composite European character which had been so many 
centuries in forming would have been crushed out of 
history. In commerce and navigation there had been a 
distinct decay since the times of the Pheenicians, We 
know that in those times ships traded regularly, not 
only w'ith the African coast far beyond the jullars of 
Plercules, but with the British Islands, With the as- 
cendency of Rome this commerce declined. A revival of 
navigation came with the migrations of those Teutonic 
nations which swept over the ruins of the empire. The 
barcpies of the men of the north now often rounded the 
western coasts of Europe on their way to the Mediter- 
ranean, where they found nearly the whole of the com- 
mercial navigation by this time in the hands of Arabs, 
or as they were more often called “Moors.'* But the 
navigation of these Teutonic people was not at all com- 
mercial in its character. They coasted about in light- 
vessels, landing now and then for plunder wherever they 
thought it likely to be got. But they did not confine 
themselves to coasting. With what exact instinct we can 
only dimly guess, they set their sails northwards and 
westwards, and in this way discovered Iceland, Green- 
land, Newfoundland, and the continent of America itself 
nearly five hundred years before it was visited by Colum- 
bus, But this discoveiy, though it undoubtedly look 
jilacc, has no historical significance : all the importance 
of the Teutonic sailors consists in the fact that through 
them the ports of Western Europe came to be found out. 

The people of Western Europe no doubt improved in the 
art of navigation by having to repel the attacks of the 
Northmen ; and we know that about the period when 
this history commences the people of Portugal became 
expert in this art from repelling the attacks of the Moors, 
From the time of Charlemagne to that of Columbus 
the hardy peoples of Spain, France, and England gradu- ■ 
ally became at home on the seas which washed their 
shores. But there was little trade here. The great 

J 
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trade of the world, that of Europe with India, was 
carried on overland through Western Asia or Eg 3 'pt, 
and thence by sea to the ports of Italy, which remained 
its main inlets for continental Europe. In those times 
the European world knew nothing of the real shape or 
extent of the African continent. They believed it to be 
an oblong mass of land, terminating about the equator : 
and it was natural for the people of Western Europe, as 
soon as they understood the nature and extent of the 
traffic that was carried on between Europe and the East, 
to try to sail to the East for themselves. The Portuguese, 
as we shall see, after a century of exploration, succeeded 
in doing this : but the immortal Columbus had in the 
meantime made a greater discovery. By a bold course 
of reasoning, which we shall explain in its place, he had 
satisfied himself that the Portuguese were not going the 
shortest way to work : and in following out his own plan, 
he stumbled first upon the West India Islands, and then 
on the continent of America. 

6. Europe on the Atlantic. — The change that followed 
was one of the greatest, and certainly the most important in 
its results that has ever happened. The western natrons 
were by this time ready for it : and the enterprise of 
Europe was now transferred from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic. The day of Italy and Germany, and Western 
Asia was over ; and the time of Western Europe u'as 
come. Eastward to the old Indies, and westward to the 
new the ships of all these nations soon poured in an un- 
ceasing stream. There had never been such a ferment 
in Europe as at this time. There w'as a great revival 
in art and learning : the old religious tyranny w^as crumb- 
ling away over half the Catholic world : the W'estern 
nations were just becoming conscious of their native 
strength and resources : and just at this moment two 
boundless fields were opened for them in the East and 
West, Within a few years adventurers of all sorts 
swarmed fearlessly over the Atlantic : and the flict of 
this great discovery sank deep into the mind of Europe. 
England, as we shall see, was not bdiind-hand. In an 
old play, written soon after the discovery of America, 
Experience, one of the personages, speaking of the 
>Mlantic, says:— “This sea is called the Groat Ocean. 
So great it is, that never man could tell it since the world 
began till near within these twenty years. Westward we 
found new lands that we never heard tell of before this, 
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by writing nor other means. Yet many now have been 
there. And that country is so large of room, much larger 
all Christendom, without fable or guile : for divers 
■.^y*^nariners have it tried, and sailed straight by the coast 
■0; side, above five thousand mile. But what commodities 
" be within no man can tell nor well imagine. And yet, not 
long ago, some men of this country went, by the King’s 
noble consent, it for to search, and could not be brought 
thereto. O what a great meritorious deed it were, to 
. s; have the people there instructed to live more virtuously, 
and to know of men the manner, and also to know God 
their maker, which as yet live all beastly.” Peter Martyr 
says w'hat a wonderful exultation of spirits he felt when 
he conversed with men who had been thither, and how he 
felt like a miser with new accessions to his wealth. The 
peoples of Europe soon began to contend for the in- 
heritance of the New World. We shall see how the rich 
spoil was divided among them, hovv the greatest power 
got the lion’s share, how its power and pi'osperity declined, 
how both of the Peninsular nations at length dropped out 
of the struggle, how for above a century England, F ranee, 
and Plolland contested the empire of the nerv Europe, 
while the balance of influence in the old Europe was 
alternating among them after the peace of Westphalia. 
We shall see how England conquered in the great struggle , 
for both America and India, and for the first time in 
history an European power liegan to overshadow the 
oldest and the newest civilisations in the world. At the 
same time the beginnings were made of a third and last 
period of history. Perhaps we ought not to describe this 
period as having yet begun, for the world remains at 
pi'esent in the Atlantic stage. The western parts of 
Europe, and the eastern shores of the Americas, are at 
present the main bases of progress and civilized life ; but 
explorers soon struck into the great ocean lieyond, and 
a hundred years ago the discoveries of Cook made it 
clear that one day these bases must be rivalled by the 
lands washed by the vast Pacific. Wc shall see what 
beginnings the Pacific world has already made. 

7. Europe on the Pacific. — ^Across the narrow isthmus 
of Centi'al America the Spanish explorers quickly found 
their way. Along the Pacific shore lay the route to Peru 
and Chile, and westward from it that to the true India ; 
for two centuries and more these seldour traversed routes 
were all that Europe knew about the Pacific world. With 
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the discoveries of Cook in the last century the face of 
things began to change, and by the middle of the present 
century the change was unmistakable. America and'\ 
England had begun to colonize on the west and cast- 
Pacific. A vast tract of land which had been obtained- 
by America from Me.xico, together with British Columbia 
to its north, on the eastern shore, New South Wales and 
Victoria on its western, had become alike famous for their 
yield of gold. This proved the foundation of a more sub- 
stantial prosperity. No parts of the world are richer in coal 
and metals than the Pacific shores. Through its metals, , 
Chile, once the remotest part of the world, has become 
the most flourishing of the South American States ; even 
China and Japan have come to feel the wave of progress, 
and European enterprise has thus circumnu-vigated the 
globe. The countless islands of the Pacific now invited the 
colonists of Europe ; England, France, and America, as 
we shall sec, have all in various ways begun to colonize 
them. The new Europe in the Pacific does not yet belong 
to history : but it is necessary to take it into our genera,! 
v'icw as the final stage into which the Europe of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic is passing. There are 
already two American railways connecting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific : one very long one terminating at San 
Francisco, and a short one terminating at Panama, A 
third is already begun, which will terminate in British 
Columbia : and a fourth and fifth will probably be made 
before the end of the century in South America. We see 
thus that the Pacific is being brought iicai-er and nearer 
to Europe every day. 

S. European Enterprise. —We shall find that the history 
of the new Europe is not completely cut off from that of ' 
the old. Across the Atlantic much the same things were 
done as would have been done if the new Europe had 
locally adjoined the old : and in this way the history of 
the middle ages runs on into that of America and India. 
For a whole century the history of the new Europe is 
rather mediaeval or feudal than modern. The activity 
which burst forth on the newly discovered lands had 
already taken many and_various shapes. The most note- 
worthy of these is the ^rusade. For two hundred years 
and_ more the minds of people in Europe had been 
familiar _ with the idea of taking up arms and fighting 
against infidels in a distant country : and the Sp.aniards 
and Portuguese, as we shall see, acted e.xactly in this 
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spirit in America and the East. The Crusades had 
"one further than this. The adventurers engaged in them 
nad founded monarchies : a French sceptre had glittered 
though only for a short time, at Constantinople and 
"■ Jerusalem. The conquests of the Portuguese in the East, 
more than any other part of this history, were a con- 
tinuation of the Crusades. It was ex'erywherc the Mo- 
hammedans, or “Moors," w'ho were displaced by these 
conquests : and the people who did this were exactly the 
kind of people who had fought in the Crusades. It is 
curious to speculate on what would have happened if the 
woidd had gone no further at that time than to realize 
the limited ambition of the Portuguese, that of getting 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope. In this case the 
attention of Europe would have been directed more 
and more strongly to the East. The tide was as yet 
hardly beginning to turn against the Turks : but Eiu'opc 
would now have been able to attack them in the East 
more effectually than was done by Albuquerque, and per- 
haps in the course of time those intruders would thus 
' have been forced northwards and the object of the 
Crusades attained. If this be so, the settlement of the 
new Europe insured the Turks that hold upon Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia which they liave not quitted 
to this day. But colonial history docs not really depend 
upon that compound of military and religious enterprise 
which found vent in the Spanish conquests in America 
and the Portuguese conquests from the Moors in India. 
A greater power, called Commerce, had risen into notice 
at the same time. Venice had grown rich by her trade 
^ with the East, and had even acquhed many possessions 
beyond sea on the Mediterranean coast which very nearly 
approached the character of modern colonial possessions. 
Genoa and Pisa had begun to rival Venice : the silk 
manufacture had been established at Lucca and Florence. 
Germany had followed close in the w-ake of Italy : nor 
were Flanders, England, and Northern France far be- 
hind. AU the nations of Europe had their wa)-ehouses at 
Bruges and Ghent ; the Hanseatic league had become a 
great power : there were companies of merchants trading 
upon a joint stock in all the great commercial centres. 
The spirit of niilitaiy enterprise was in most places being 
fast transmuted into that of commercial enterpi'ise : and 
as we shall shortly see, commercial enterprise proved to 
be a more powerful and lasting force. Commerce 
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produced ships, and ships ]cd naturally to exploration and 
colonization. In all this Europe was 'retting farther and_ 
firther from what is mediaeval and Asiatic, and becoming;^ 
4 0 to speak, more and more decidedly European and 
modern. We shall see how the colonies in the end came 
to stimulate moi-e and more the commercial spirit in 
Europe, and almost to extinguish that_ compound of 
military and religious motives which mainly stimulated 
the mediaeval nations. 

g. Ancient European Colonies. — A process of the 
same kind as that which we are about to describe took 
place in the ancient world. As the Eui'opean peoples 
have founded a new Europe, so the Phoenician and 
the Greek peoples, who first perfected the practice of 
commerce and navigation, founded ages ago a new 
Phoenicia and a new Greece on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Beyond this sea they did not in general 
venture ; and this sea was to them what tlie ocean after- 
wards became to the sailors of Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
and England. The colonies of the Phoenicians and 
Greeks consisted mainly of single towns. Phoenician 
colonization is divided into two periods— the Sidonian and 
the Tyrian. In the very earliest historical times we find 
the Sidonians making settlements in Cyprus, Greece, and 
the Cyclades : Cadmus, who is quite an historical per- 
sonage, was a Sidonian colonist. The famous Phcenician 
colonies of Spain belong to the Tyrian era. hlost of the 
settlements of the Phoenicians were merely trading ports 
or factories : but there were remarkable exception's. To 
some of these settlements they transplanted a large mass 
of real emigrants, who founded agricultural colonies, like 
New England and New South Wales. One of these was 
the famous Carthage, which, as everybody knows, grew 
so greatly in wealth and power as to rival the powerful 
Republic of Rome. To subdue Carthage cost Rome 
three exhausting and bloody wars ; but it was through 
this conquest that Rome became mistress of the world. 
Carthage grew so fast in population as to become the 
mother of colonies of her own. Large numbers of 
Phoenician emigrants, for instance, left Carthage for 
Turdetania in Spain ; and Strabo tells us that in his 
time most of the people in that part of Spain were of 
Phoenician blood. The Republic of Carthage i-estrictcxl 
the trade of its colonies exactly as the European colonial 
nations -did in after-times. There is extant a treaty 
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between Rome and Carthage which prohibits the trading 
ships of Rome ’from entering the colonies and cities of 
^Sardinia, or of Africa to the south and east of the original 
Carthaginian territory, so that if the Romans wanted any 
of the productions of these settlements they could not go 
and buy them in the first and cheapest market, but were 
obliged to go and buy them in the port of Carthage. 
Curiously enough, the Carthaginian portion of Sicily was 
excepted from this primitive “Act of Navigation so 
we see that Carthage had in those early times a well- 
considered colonial polic)'-. Just as in the case of 
England, the great colonial trade of Carthage was the 
foundation of a foi-midable navy, supported by a heavy 
taxation. Gi*eek colonization was of a different character. 
The Greek colonics w^ere always free from the first, so 
that the mother state had no right to tax them or to keep 
them in any kind of subjection. But the Greek politicians, 
who were often very unscrupulous, sometimes asserted a 
right over those cities which had proceeded from their 
own : and Athens extorted contributions from most of 
those in the /Kgean Sea by commuting into a money- 
payitient the servfice due from them for the defence of 
the Greek race, and thus made herself a great naval 
pow'er. The Greek and Phoenician colonies, like their 
mother states, w’cre absorbed in the Roman empire, 
and every shore of the Mediterranean in the end came 
to yield "^obedience to one government. Colonization, 
in. the old sense, became thenceforth impossible. The 
ancient colonization which thus came to an end is in- 
teresting in itself, and presents analogies with the 
modem which are well worth following up ; but it 
concerns the antiquary rather than the historian. 
Whenever there have been disputes in modern times 
between the new Europe and the old, the ancient colonial 
policy has always been quoted. What the Phcenicians 
called their colonies we do not know. The Greeks called 
them Apoikiai, or swarmings from the old hive." The 
word “ colony ” comes to us from Rome. The empire 
of Rome over the world was won by her great armies. 
The general, or “emperor "of these annies often provided 
for bis veterans by granting them lands in the conquered 
countries, upon tvhich they settled. These settlements, 
wliich afterwards became military ceirtres, were called 
“ colonies," from the Eitin wmrd colo, to dwell in a jfiace 
and till the soil Relics of this original sense of the word 
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ma};’ be traced in such names as Koln or Cologne (in 
Latin, Colonia Agrippinensis, Agrippina’s Colony), and 
Lincoln (in Latin, Lindonim Colonia, Colony among the 
Celtic people of the Linds). Settlements exactly similar \ 
to these are made by the Russians in Central Asia. The J 
word ‘‘ colony ” is even now commonly used among the 
Latin nations of South America in this sense of a new ^ 
municipal community. But in English usage it means a 
colonial country, corresponding rather to the Dutch word 
Volk-planiiny;, which is the earliest Teutonic expression 
of the idea. The earliest word in English use to express it is /* 
Plantation. Plantations, says Bacon, arc amongst ancient, ; 
primitive, heroical works. This word, however, has become 
restricted to settlements founded by planters for the raising | 
of such tropical products as sugar, tobacco, and coffee, | 

and the word “colony,” which formerly denoted only a 5 

military settlement, has taken its place. In modern usage ' 
the word “ colony ” is sometimes so restrained in its ap- 
plication as to imply the continuance of the relation of 
government between the new country and the old. Thus, 
while Australia is still described as a colony of Great 
Britain, the term would in this sense be no longer ap- 
plied to the United States, though the latter country, no 
less than the former, is an offshoot of our own. Besides 
this, English practice distinguishes between a colony and 
a possession or dependency, A coloiry is a possession 
with a legislature of its own. The historian, however, has 
to use the word in its extended sense. The European 
colonies include all the new Europe ; and we shall trace 
briefly the history of the whole of this, excepting the 
details of that of the United States, which are so im- j 

portant as to require a history to themselves. The United I 

States are in fact about equal in importance to the 
whole of the states treated of in this book put together. 

10. Native Races. — Wherever European emigrants 
have gone, they have always found the land possessed by 
native races. In Mexico and Peru the Spaniards found 
organized nations with social systems of an Asiatic type. 
These, however, occupied no very large geogj-aphlcal 
space : most of Spanish and Portuguese America was ■ 

peopled by savage Indians. In North America the French ji 

and English also found tribes of native Indians of various 
degrees of savagery. There is a great difference between 
the way in which the native races have on the whole 
been treated by the English on the one hand and the 
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Latin nations on the other. Wherever the English have 
gone in America the native tribes have step by step been 
driven back and at last extinguished. It was not so in 
French North America. Partly from humanity, partly 
from policy, the French treated the Indians as human 
creatures like themselves : they intermarried with them, 
and did their best to incorporate tliein into the Canadian 
nation. The same thing happened to a great extent in 
Spanish America. The early conquerors indeed cruelly 
overcame all attempts at resistance, and on one pretext or 
another destroyed very large numbers of them. This 
went on for at least half a century ; but in the end vigorous 
efforts to protect them were made by the government at 
home, and by the aid of the Jesuit and other missionaries 
the Indian tribes were in some measure protected from 
the violence of the colonists and endowed with civil rights 
of their own. It is true that the laws made for the pro- 
tection of the natives were not fully respected, and tales 
of cruelty to the Indians are common enough down to our 
own limes, both in Spanish America and in Brazil. Still, all 
over Latin America we no\v see .a sight that shames 
England. Wc see old races everywhere preserved, and 
during the last half century acc]uiring the civilisation and 
civil rights of Europeans, In some other parts the ex- 
tinction of the native races was less avoidable. The 
wretched savages of Australia and Tasmania, for instance, 
were of a far lower type than the American Indians : 
and the New Zealanders were a race so ferocious that 
for a long time no one thought of anything but extermi- 
nating them. Even since they have been protected by 
the government, they have been diminishing in numbers : 
and they form no exception to the rule that wherever the 
English have gone, the natives have disappeared. But 
in South Africa, with the immense population of the 
central continent at their back, the natives have occupied 
a different position. Tiie European settlements have 
pushed on fast and occupied in a scattered w-ay a vast 
extent of country, so that a large native jmpiilation 
remains mixed up with the immigrants. Of all the non- 
European races, those of Africa have best withstood the 
advance of the European element. The Africans in 
America, as wc shall see, do not perish out of tlie land 
like the natives. On the contrary, they increase and 
multiply : in the southern states of North America alone 
there are five millions of Africans who were once slaves, 
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and tlieir number is still increasing. In their dealings 
with the native races, the French have been juster and 
more humane than other European nations : a long -way 
beliind them come the other Latin nations, and last of all ) 
the English and Dutch. But in both of these nations 
people have risen up to point out the wrongs of the poor -'"'5 
natives : and the name of an Englishman, the famous ■ 
William Penn, will always be remembered as the only one 
of his nation who took effectual measures to protect the 
Indians in his colony. Pennsylvania was in some other 
respects the most enlightened colonial community that t 
had yet been founded. Here alone in America, religious i 
liberty was established : here also the first anti-slavery | 
society was established, nearly two hundred years ago. As f 
we shall presently sec, Penn^s system had the happiest 1 
results. Pennsylvania became the most flourishing of I 
the European colonies : none grew so fast, or became so * 
famous ; and its rise was due among other things to the 
lasting peace which was maintained between the colonists 
and the natives. But when the government of the state 
was taken out of the hands of the colonists, and martial 
law introduced, this happy condition of things ceased. 

The people of the United States have been as bad us any 
European race : their dealings with the Cherokees have 
proved them to be just as selfish and cruel as the English 
and Dutch. When we come to trace the history of 
negro-slavery, ive shall see that there has been just as 
much difference between the Teutonic and the Latin 
nations in the treatment of the Africans, and in taking 
measures for abolishing slavery and the slave trade. 

II. African and Asiatic Labourers. — The new Europe, 
as we shall see, has not been entirely founded out of 
European resources. A great amount of hard manual I 
labour is necessary in carrying on colonial business : and 
as much of the new Europe lies within or near the tropics, 
the colonists have been obliged to look about them, and 
get hold of people accustomed to labour in those climes. 
Within the temperate zones Europeans have been able 
to work hard themselves. They have, therefore, been able 
to dispense with the system of forced labour which has 
been practised throughout the torrid zones, where they Mr 
have fixed themselves for the jaurpose of raising ti'oiaical 
produce. At first they employed the natives, but they 
soon learnt from the Portuguese the advantage of im- 
porting the vigorous negroes of Africa. The African negro 
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* is made for hard labour in a tropical climate, and for 
' two centuries the European colonists stocked their 
colonies with African labourers. At length they became 

f so numerous as to be dangerous. They often revolted in 
great numbers, killed their masters, burnt the plantations, 
and formed themselves into rude independent communi- 
ties, Avhich it took years to reduce to subjection. The 
fear of this on the one hand, and on the other a gradual 
sense of the cruelty and injustice with which they were 
tre.'ited, led gradually to the abolition of the slave trade, 
and ultimately of slavery. In this humane change 
England in the colonies and at home led the way. 
Tropical labour has now passed into a second phase. 
Different classes of hardy natives of the tropics have been 
invited to engage themselves to the planters for a fixed 
period, on a systejii which offers mutual advantages, and 
under this system, which has now been at work in some 
places for forty years, Canary islanders, Coolies from the 
laills of India, Chinese, South Sea islanders and other 
, natives of the tropics have flocked to the plantations. 
y Even African negroes have done the same thing, and it 
seems probable that where slavery still exists, though 
in process of extinction, as in Brazil and Cuba, the 
system of free labour will quietly take its place. China 
is the great reservoir of human labour : what the negro 
has been to the colonial world the Chinese will be in 
future. The Chinese are a hardy, industrious, and thrifty 
people : wherever they compete with European labour 
in its lower forms, they seem to be able to drive it out of 
the market, so that when they find their way into tem- 
perate climes a bitter animosity is always produced 
P betu’cen them and the European labouring people. It 
is, however, quite impossible to keep them out. hlany of 
the humbler occupations of life are far better filled by the 
Chinese than by Europeans : and whenever they are 
well treated they are a docile and law-abiding race. We 
thus see that the old Iriivopc has exclusively contributed 
nothing to the new but its enterprise, prudence, and 
capital : these could not produce their due effect without 
the aid of the motive power of laboiu', which Europe 
^ cannot furnish in sufficient cjuantity, and for some very 
important branches of colonial enterprise, those pursued 
under the tropics, cannot furnish at all. Africa and Asia 
thus play a considerable though subordinate part in 
colonial "history, the share of Asia in this part having 
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mainly been taken since the abolition of the African 
slave traae. 

12. Process of Making a Colony. — Before men under- 
stood the art of navigation, changes in the settlement of I 
the globe’s surface were exclusively made by means of p 
migrations. When people migrate they generally do so " 
in a very large body : often a whole race has in this way : 
changed its dwelling-place. The exodus of the Western 
Aryans, of wdiich we have spoken, must have taken place 
by migration. A migrating people generally wanders on ;; 
and on wherever the road is easiest, along the courses of ■“? 
great rivers or the shores of inland seas. We have in 1 
the Bible an account of the famous migration of the I 
Israelites, the most valuable and interesting account of a | 
migration that has been preserve ' It is true that h is | 
not a migration of the most primitive type, but it illus- | 
trates perfectly the difference between migrating and 
colonizing. A colony is always a settlement made beyond 
sea, by a few adventurous people, who leave the bulk of 
their nation behind them. The earliest and simplest 
kind of colony is a settlement called a factory or comptoir, 
which arises whenever a certain number of people of one 
nation settle in some distant place for purposes of trade. 

Such were most of the settlements of the Phcenicians, 
the early settlements of the European nations in Africa 
and the thickly-peopled east, and the forts of the forest ■ 
traders of New France. Such settlements, however, are 
not colonies in the tiaie sense. A true colony is formed 
when a number of people, of some more or less civilized 
race, sail away and make a permanent and independent 
settlement on some coast which is either uninhabited, or - 
possessed by a rude and backward people, build habita- 
tions, cultivate the soil, and make for themselves a social 
and civil life. Virgil gives a famous description of the 
building of an ancient colonial city. Like most of the old 
Mediterranean colonies, Carthage at first consisted of 
only the site of a town : and he tells us how the colonists, 
who had sailed over the sea in a laj-ge body, bringing 
with them money and stores, were busy in building their 
town in imitation of those they had left behind in Phee- 
nicia. Instead of the rude huts of the natives, they built 
great houses, gales, streets, and fortifications, all of large 
stones : each man divided his lot from the others by 
trenches : they dug out a harbour for large ships, and 
even built a theatre and a temple. This dc'seriptiun very 
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much resembles modern colonization. Most of the 
colonies have kept accurate accounts of their early years, 
which were in almost every case years of hard struggles. 
A colonial expedition is, of course, a matter of great ex- 
pense. Not only have sailors and ships to be hired and 
stores to be bought for the voyage, but provision has to be 
made for the subsistence of the emigrants until their crops 
are ripe. Somethnes these expenses have been mainly 
borne by private individuals or by companies with an 
eye to profit in the end ; at others they have been under- 
taken by the governments who claimed- the colonial soil. 
When a beginning has been once made, it is easy enough 
for an agricultural colony to extend its limits, and it often 
takes an entirely new character. The most extraordinary 
changes in colonial history belong to the history of the 
United States, which is ont of the scope of this book : 
but we shall see how the flourishing group of the Aus- 
Iralias has within the pi'esent century grown up otil of a few 
settlements made for the reception of English transported 
convicts, how South Africa has grown out of a mere vic- 
tualling-place made for the ships of the Dutch East India 
Company, how the foundation of the great Catholic empire' 
of Brazil was made by Jews exiled from Portugal for their 
religion, while that of the vast English Dominion of Canada 
was laid by a fe\v French gentlemen and their peasant 
followers. Many of the most famous colonial e.xpeditions, 
both in early colonial times and in our owix generation, 
on record have been complete failures, because plan.s for 
colonics have often been made without sufficient know- 
ledge or prudence. 

13. The Exclusive System. — The same greed of gain 
and dominion which drove the western nations of Europe 
westwards made them adopt every way of securing for 
themselves the whole benefit of their conquests. The 
Spanish monarchy was the first to exclude all other 
nations from the trade of its American possessions, and in 
other countries the system was adopted partly because it 
was necessary for the profit of the commercial companies 
to which the trade of the new settlements was at first 
committed, and partly from a belief that in this way the 
nation -would make the most of ivhat it had acquired, 
England was the last to adopt the system. Until the time 
of Cromwell the trade of English America had been quite 
free. The charters of the early English sclllemenrs per- 
mitted them to trade with foreign countries, and as early 
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as 1620 the Virginian tobacco-farmers had v/archouses in 
Middleburg and Flushing. But the Act of Navigation 
(1651) confined the trade of English America, like that of 
the colonies of other nations, to the mother country ; and 
for more than a century the exclusive colony system pre- 
vailed everywhere. It was supposed that this greatly- 
stimulated the prosperity of both the colonies and the home 
countries ; but we now know this notion to have been quite 
false. Though the exclusive system was thus common to 
both families of settlements, there still continued to exist one 
great difference between the English and all other colonies. 
The Engli-sh colonies always had, in other respects, free- 
dom of '’government. They made their own laws and 
raised their own taxes, whereas the colonics of the Latin 
nations were always taxed and governed from home. This • 
difference had been silently working for two hundred years 
and more before the independence of all the colonies 
brought out its consequences in all their fulness. One 
effect of the exclusive system is very noticeable at the 
present time : it kept back the mixture of peoples, and 
prevented the formation of a general colonial type until 
the English nation had completely got the upper hand in 
the colonial world. If it had been abolished tw'O hundred 
years ago, the colonial world would have fallen at once 
into the hands of the Dutch : fifty years later than that, 
it might pex'haps have fallen into those of the French. 
The decline and fall of the exclusive system is the main 
event in colonial history from a point of view of the 
economist, just as the independence of the colonies is the 
main event from the point of view of the politician and 
historian. 

14. Types of Colonial Life. — The e.xtraordinary and 
endless variety which characterizes European life in the 
old world has been faithfully reflected in the new. I'he 
following pages will be mainly filled with bare details 
which will lose their significance unless we bear in mind 
as much as possible, the setting inudiich the events -which 
make up colonial history have taken place. We must 
not forget how different is the aspect of nature in the 
new world from the aspects to which we are accustomed. 
The physical aspect of almost every part of the new 
Europe is far grander and more interesting th.an that of 
the old. The mountains are loftier, the rivers longer and 
broader, vegetation richer, colours brighter, the suiThotter 
the air clearer. Spaces are vaster and distances greater 
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than we in. the old world can easily conceive : and a 
great disproportion is at once felt to exist between the 
forces of nature and those of man. The new world in 
many ways leads the European back to conditions more 
natural than those which surround him in the old. This 
is at any rale the case with the Teutonic races : English- 
men and Germans have generally found in colonial 
existence a sense resembling that of relief from a 
heavy and useless burden. In the air of the new 
world Teutonic life seems suddenly to purge itself of 
the useless accretions of two thousand years. Activity 
and enterprise increase as wealth is accumulated: a 
sense of worth and a pride of race are developed -ivhich 
contribute greatly to social cohesion and political inde- 
pendence. We shall see later on how the Engli.sh 
colonial type has distanced all the others, because it is 
the only case in which the atmosphere of the new world 
wrought its natural results. In the case of the Latin 
colonists adverse circumstances for the most part pre- 
vented the growth of the true colonial character. Wher- 
e\’cr the wSpaniards went they found wealth already made 
for them : they had only to put out their hands and take 
it. The Spaniai'ds rarely went beyond the limits of the 
civilization they supplanted, and never attempted, like the 
Teutonic colonists, to penetrate the wilderness. The 
Creole hidalgo, the gre:it landowner of a Mexican or 
Peruvian town, lived a life even more stupid and mono- 
tonous than his countrymen of the same rank at home. 
He had no connection with the home country, and 
nothing to do with the government of that of his adop- 
tion : this was always kept in the hands of the native 
Si^aniards, who came and went like birds of passage, as 
the Engli.sh and Dutch still do in India. The West In- 
dian planter and the American firmer had a constant 
commercial connection with England: in Spanish America 
there was no trade except what was carried on by a few 
Biscayan pedlars, who rambled up and down the country 
buying up what they could for the half-yearly fairs that 
wei'e held at the ports. The idle hidalgo lived quite 
self-contained in. the midst of his huge estate, his house 
surround.jd by the huts of his Indian and half-breed 
serfs or peons. Some of these tended his great herds of 
wild oxen and horses ; others dug in the hillsides for 
silver, or sullenly cultivated patches of maize or potatoes, 
while their wives spun coarse cotton and ^voolIen stuffs, 
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and plaited the prairie ginss into broad hats to keep off 
the burning s;tn. Sometimes he rode in the cool time of 
the day, and even indulged in the delights of the chase : 
more often he Avas borne out in a palanquin by his negroes. 
Spanish colonial life Avas organi 2 ed idleness ; that of the 
English and Dutch had a real object. Not very far fronr 
the' abode of the Mexican hidalgo, in the English cf)lony 
of Virginia, as early as the time of Charles I., a very 
different life might haA'e been seen. Here the eye, Avander- 
ing about James Toavu and up and doA\m the valley of 
the James river, avouM haA-e rested CA-eryAvliere upon Imge 
or small plantations, dotting the Avilderness on every side. 
Traders’ stores and AA'arehouses lined the quay, to receive 
the tobacco and corn Avhich poured into tlie capital : the 
port AA'as croAA'dcd AAdth ships from Ncav England, from 
London, and Amstei'dam. All aa'us organized activity : 
the very Indians and negroes had caught the spirit. 
There Avould have been signs of a strong political life, 
though at this time most of the people Avould have been 
Royalists. James ToAA'n Avould haAm been a copy of 
Bristol or Southampton, just as the Mexican estanciaAvas 
a copy of a Castilian country seat. If Av^e bear in mind 
all through this history these tAvo types of the Mexican 
hidalgo and the Virginian tobacco-planter Ave shall find 
it very much easier to understand. These are the leacling 
ty])es in colonial history : and the others group themselvc's 
naturally around and betAA'een them. Tire Canadian 
seigneur, AAuth his faithful peasantry, settling doAvn in the 
pine Avoods of Quebec, comes nearer the'^ former type : 
so does the Portuguese nobleman, selling his paternal 
estate to some adventurer from the East, and buying of 
his sovereign a vast fief on the Eraxilian coast, chiefly 
tropical forest, wath perhaps a fcAv sugar patches dotting 
the sAAmmps beloAv. The Teutonic colonial type is more 
varied. There may seem to be little in common between 
the sugar-maker of Barbadoes, the indigo-planter of 
Jamaica, the mahogany-lumberer of Honduras, the smug- 
gler of Curassao. the boer of the Cape, the sheep-fanning 
squatter of Australia, and the gold-seeker of' British 
Columbia ; but in all of these ve shall find tlic same 
determined activity and independence, the same rough 
but effectual povA^er of combinatAon, and the same in- 
stinctive repulsion from the loAA’er human types Avhich 
surround them. The natiA'e Aveakness of the Latin type 
and the natiAm strength of the Teutonic have had another 
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remarkable result which became of great importance as 
soon as the epoch of political independence was reached. 
Priests and soldiers play a considerable part in European 
medicEval history. Now we shall find as we go on, that 
the clerical and military elements have been transplant- 
ed to nearly all the Latin communities in the new world, 
where they have grown and flourished like baneful para- 
sites, whilst in the Teutonic communities they were at 
first entirely -wanting, and could only be created with 
difficulty when the need came. In Mexico, to add another 
touch to our contrast of types, there were bishops, priests, 
and monks all over the country, endowed not only with 
tithes, but with vast landed properties, and by fiir the 
most powerful people in the community. In Virginia 
clergymen were so scarce that a bounty was offci'cd for 
their importation. Yet there is no reason to think that 
Teutonic colonists have, as a body, been less Christian- 
like and God-fearing than the Latin. On the contrary, 
wherever they go they have striven to carry their church 
with them, whereas the Latin colonists have of late years 
been in many places shaking off their church as an 
oppressive and intolerable burden. Few things in modern 
history are more remarkable than the way in wliich the 
Protestant Church of England has spread all over tlie 
English colonial world. It has not indeed done such 
great things in civilizing the native races as the Roman 
Catholic Church has done through its devoted religious 
orders ; but, on the other hand, it has not furnished an 
element of disturbance and rcaction,like the selfish secu- 
lar clergy of Spanish America. 'Phe history of the church 
in North America, and in all the British Colonies and 
Possc.ssions, is one of great interest and importance, 
though we shall be able to say but little about it. It 
must always be borne in mind that the Church of Eng- 
land has done much to raise the character of new colonial 
communities, especially in the case of the Australian 
convict settlements. 

15. Colonial Isolation. — In one respect the nations 
of the new Europe beyond seas differed very greatly 
from those of the old. During the middle agc.s, nearly 
all the European nations freely communicated and 
interchanged ideas with each other : and five hundred 
years ago no European would hau'e found himself 
altogether a stranger in neighbouring lands, wherever he 
might go. But about the time of the first growth of new 
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Europe, this condition of things was passing away, and 
except in the case of one or two commercial nations, the 
bonds of the old European life were becoming relaxed. 
This isolation was transferred by commercial policy to 
the new Europe : all the colonial nations of the old world 
sought, as we have seen, to keep their colonies to them- 
selves. The cfiect of this was to check even the com- 
munication between each mother country and its own 
colonies : and nothing is more surprising to a reader 
of the present day when he comes to the epoch of inde- 
pendence, from fifty to a hundred years ago, than to see 
how utterly ignorant the people of the old Europe in 
general -were of the social conditions and forces which 
prevailed in the nerv. It is impossible to suppose that 
either English statesmen a hundred years ago, or Spanish 
statesmen sixty years ago, or a famous French statesnran 
of our own time, would have adopted the policy which 
they did adopt towards America, if they had possessed 
any real knowledge of the subject. Of late years there 
has been a great change. Communication between the 
chief parts of the old and the new Europe is now rapid 
and frequent : the people of both are always going to 
and fro among each other, and their knowledge of each 
other is greatly increased. It is easier for an Englishman 
of the present day to go all round the vmrld than a 
hundred years ago it was for him to go to Italy : and a 
journey from America to London is now a less formidable 
undertaking than one from Scotland to London was a 
hundred years ago. Nowadays travellers may go wher- 
ever they please ; but it is not long since the famous man 
of science, Humboldt, was forbidden to enter Brazil upon 
pain of death, and less than forty years ago things were 
almost as bad in Paraguay. In the present state of con- 
stant communication between the new Europe and the 
old, it is difficult for us to realize the great isolation of 
the old colonies from each other and from the mother 
countries. This isolation wrought different effects in the 
two great colonial families. In the Latin colonies, it con- 
tributed to their degradation : for it left them more and 
more at the mercy of officials and ecclesiastics, and thus 
enhanced the effect of that combination of tyranny, 
bigotry, and monopoly, by which they w'ere governed. 
In the English colonies this isolation was less complete ; 
the colonists were already possessed of a stock of ideas 
which they never quitted ; and these ideas flourished 
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and spread, tending to keep alive tlie same ideas in the 
Old World : and in the case of Pennsylvania the most 
liberal principles of which the old world was then capable 
were at once transferred to and put in force in the new. 

16. Quick Growth of Ideas in, the Colonies. — The 
ditfereuce which we have just noticed has completely 
disappeared with the establishment of free communication 
between the new and the old Europe since the epoch of 
independence. The old barriers have been all broken 
down : and all over the new world European ideas grow 
faster, if they do not flourish better, than tliey h.-u'c done 
in the old soil. In this the English American colonies 
led the way. In the new world it takes much less time 
to mature an idea and put it into execution, than in the 
old : and consequently America has grown more in a 
hundred years than Europe in a thousand. In Europe, 
for instance, a great reformer wrote a hymn above three 
hundred years ago praying for deli\’’erance “ from Turk 
and Pope,” who were in that day the two great enemies 
of progress. They are still the great enemies of pro- 
gress ; half of Europe is engaged at the present moment 
in a war to shake off the Turk, and the other half will before 
long have to engage in a war to shake off the Pope, Now 
the Mexicans, perhaps the slowest and weakest of the 
colonial peoples, arc just at the end of a long war, of 
which the main object has been to shake off the Pope. 
This inixi;d and despised race has thus done under great 
disadviinlages what liberal Europe has been trying to do 
ever since the time of Martin Luther. Both in the Latin 
and the Teutonic colonies there are of course facilities for 
carrying out reforms which do not exist in the old Europe. 
Habits of life are not so stereotyped : the scene is not 
overshadowed by a gigantic past which it is impossible 
to get rid of ; there is everywhere a youllifulness, a singde- 
ncss, and a force which is missed in the old Europe. The 
Old World is ever being repaired out of the forces of the 
Iscw. Even in England some famous legal and political 
reforms have only licen adopted .since they have been 
tried in Australia : two famous laws of the greatest im- 
portance to the poor man, that which gives him a vote, 
and that which enables him to buy a piece of land with- 
out expense or formality, have come to England from the 
new world. In Australia public executions, which had 
so long been a scandal at home, were first abolished, and 
the example was at once followed in England ; and there 
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arc very many other matters which prove how much 
quicker of growth all ideas of improvement, whether on 
a great or a small scale, ai'e in the new Europe than in 
the old. 

17. Ultimate Prevalence of one Colonial Type. — In 
the chapters which follow wc shall mainly trace the fall 
of one form of colonization and the rise of another. This 
change, as we shall see, has several phases. We shall 
see that the chief Latin type, that of an idle landowning 
settler, emigrating only for the purpose of subsisting use- 
lessly on the produce of the new world, fails altogether. 
The wisest policy in the world could not have made a 
colonial empire flourish wherever this type abounded. A 
community made up of people of this kind without energy 
and enterprise cannot but fall out of the race. The suc- 
cessful colonist must in some -way or other contribute to 
the general stock of the world’s riches : he must send 
home sugar, cotton, wool, hides, timber, or some other 
23rocluct of labour, making himself and the community 
to which he belongs to flourish by the return of something 
in exchange. We shall see that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese in the new world arc beginning to shake off their 
old character. Again, we shall trace the failure of schemes 
for putting the profits of the new world on a large scale 
into tlie hands of a few peojnle sitting c[uietly at home in 
the old. We shall see that shortly after the settlement 
of the new world many joint-stock companies began to 
be formed, by which it was expected that the capitalists 
of old Europe would engross the profits made in the new. 
This did very well, at least for a time, in the East ; but 
it would not do where nearly everything depended on the 
labourer, and veiy little indeed on the capitalist. The 
filiation of clever ideas of this kind may be traced from 
the subtle merchants of Holland, through Law, the 
Franco-Scotchnian, down to Wakefield and others in our 
own time. In enterprise, then, we shall see that the 
labourer in the colonies has, on the whole, prevailed over 
the capitalist at home. The great bulk of the riches 
gained through the new world has been gained l )y honest 
individual enterprise : and 'the failure of the system of 
commercial colony companies has been as complete as 
that of Latin colonization in its old medimval form. 
Lastly, wc shall see that all the colonies in the end adapt 
themselves to the model of those which arc most a copy 
of the old country, and are least interfered with by the 
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old country, namely the English. The rapid growth of 
the English colonial communities, whilst nearly all the 
rest of the world were standing still, proved that the 
English had hit upon the true form of colonization. Thus 
for three centuries tlie new Europe had been finding out, 
(r) that a colony was essentially a working place, not an 
idling place ; (2) that its prosperity was an aftair of busy 
individual thought and labour, not capable of being worked 
out like a machine by some distant force ; (3) that it 
could not go on without having a certain liberty of action 
and freedom from meddling interference. The pursuit 
of these principles in the Engli.sh colonies had greatly 
helped to raise England above all her continental rivals : 
and in the middle of the last century, just as the whole 
world ^vas beginning to .see how great her colonial em- 
pire was, and what unbounded prospects lay open to her 
through it, a great war-minister wielded her powers of 
offence so dexterously that .she ruined France, her chief 
rival, both in the east and west, and thus won a fresh 
vantage-ground for the colonial type she had produced. 
We shall see how for a short time (1763 — 1775) it seemed 
as if the destinies of the whole new Europe (for Spain 
and Portugal could not long have resisted the united force 
of England and her colonics) would be linked for ever 
with England alone. Tut this prospect, the most brilliant 
perhaps that ever dazzled any nation of the earth, was 
blasted by the folly of her statesmen, and the _ great 
colonial power fell asunder into two parts, one having its 
seat in the old world, and the other in the new. Not- 
withstanding this, the work was done. The English type, 
though itseffective powerwas impaired by division, eclipsed 
ail others ; and 2Dcrhaps it will be found in the end to 
have done its work quite as efficaciously, tliough not so 
rapidly, as if its forces had continued united. A great 
blow in Europe next exposed the whole colonial world to 
the influence of this victorious English type. The power 
of the chief Latin nations in Europe was struck to the 
ground by one of themselves : and their colonies rose 
and threw off the yoke, which could never be reimposed. 

18. The English transform the Colonial World. — The 
New Euro])e was at first organized on the Spanish 
model : in about three centuries this had been everywhere 
exchanged for tiie English. The final blow was dealt to 
the old system Ijy liie French Revolution, and the effect 
this shock produced in tlie new world was speedy and 
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complete. We shall see tOAvards the middle of this his- 
tory hoAv the French Revolution came to complete the 
Avork Avhich had already been begun by American Inde- 
pendence ; the chief thing to be noticed at present is hoAv 
completely the ruin of the poAver of Spain and Portugal 
in America left the field open to English influence. In 
tlie previous century, the Avork that Avas done Avmukl have 
been done by the English arms : indeed, Pitt’s in\-asion 
of Buenos Ayres in 1806 Avas a survival of a very old idea 
according to Avhich English ships of war Avere to take all 
the Spanish naval positions, and make of Spanish America 
one vast English colony. But the work Avas done in 
another way. It Avas done more peacefully, more easily, 
and far more completely, by the spread of English ideas, 
through the medium, not of England herself, but of her 
sister pOAver in the United State-s. During a hundred 
years, that vast poAver had been growing, both socially 
and politically, Avith astonishing steadiness and rapidity : 
and in different degrees it noAv began to drag Avith it all 
the rest of the colonial Avorld. Spanish and Portuguese 
America, Canada, Austiailia, and oven old Europe itself, 
have been since folloAving in its Avake. In South America 
the effect of the example of the United States Avas felt 
more immediately and profoundly than anywhere. There 
Avas no old antagonism to counteract it, as in Canada ; no 
Amst ocean standing as a barrier betAveen, as in Europe. 
Released from European bondage, the South American 
nations one after another began to adopt the social and 
political model of the United States. We shall sec 
what errors they committed, and Avhat fiiilures were the 
consequence. In the meantime English ideas had Avruught 
an important change in the phiitatinn coloiiies. The 
English in America had begitn the agitation agalust the 
slave trade : and soon after the French Revolution strenu- 
ous efforts Avere made in England to get it abolished : 
these efforts . succeeded, and the Avho'le Avorld in time 
folloAved the example. Lastly, England, deprived of her 
great colonies in North America, began the task offound- 
mg ncAv ones. The French tried to folIoAv in the same 
path, but Avith no great success. Besides this, England 
began systematically extending and improving the lesser 
colonies Avhich were left to her, and those which she won 
from her continental _ enemies in the wars of the French 
Revolution and Empire. There England adopted a fresh 
policy, abandoning the system of protecting certain trades, 
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such as that in sugar, for the benefit of particular classes 
in the colonies, and gi-adually adopting a system of free 
commerce. In this, as we shall also see, the other colonial 
iiations have followed her : so that in every respect we 
may say that the colonial world has been transformed by 
English influence, policy, or ideas. This transformation 
has gone far to destroy the isolation of the various parts 
of the new world from each other. 

19. Epoch of Independence. — This history is divided 
into two eras, the first being the era of the colonial system, 
tlie second the era of independence. The change from 
dependence to independence, as we might expect, did not 
take place suddenly. It took, in fact, about half-a-century 
to accomplish (1775 — 1S25) ; and this half-a-century may 
be termed the Half-Century of Transition. Even then, 
the practical independence of some of the minor colonies 
had still to be worked out : and this process is not yet 
finished. Since the epoch of independence, the history of 
America, which includes the great bulk of the new Europe, 
has been the history of separate nations of Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and English descent. The great colonial nation of 
all, the United States, has a history so important and com- 
plicated that it is dealt with in a separate \'oliune ; but we 
shall trace briefly the chief incidents in the history of all 
the rest. As we might expect, the history of these nations 
since the epoch of independence greatly exceeds their 
history before that epoch, both in interest and importance. 
After tracing the rise, growth, and fall of the old colonial 
system, we shall turn to the colonial nations in order. 
Omitting the United States, we shall see how a great 
English community enveloped the French colony of 
Canada, how the Canadas became an independent nation 
in 1 841, and have since been placed at the licad of a con- 
federation including all the older English possessions on 
the North American continent ; how the loss of the United 
States led to the colonization of Australia ; how several 
separate colonial communities have grown up tlicre and 
are still growing, and how they were endo\red -with the 
privileges of independence as soon as it was possible to 
do so ; how the movement spread to the neighbouring 
islands of New Zealand; how an English element en- 
veloped the conquered Dutch colony of the Cape, but 
not in the way in which a similar element enveloped the 
French colony of Canada, for we shall see that the Eng- 
lish and Dutch have gone on ever since rapidly c.xtending 
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the boundaries of their settlements ; and how the West 
Indies, ruined by Slavery Abolition and Free Trade, have 
quite lost their position in the colonial world of a century 
ago. Leaving the British colonies, we shall then trace the 
history of the negro state of Hayti- The history of this 
island 0]5ens the door to an entirely new held ; for what 
the negroes have done in imitating Europe may obviously 
in time be done by other races. Quitting the North 
American world, we shall then turn to the history of 
the four groups of Spanish nations in South America, 
the Colombian, the Aj'gontine, the Chilean, and the 
Peruvian. We shall see how each has developed an 
historical type of its own, and how different are their con- 
ceptions of national liberty and prosperity ; how some of 
them have manfully wrestled with the evil elements which 
the Spanish colonial system left in their midst, and how- 
others haA^-e resigned themselves to become the sport of 
force and fraud : we shall then turn to those north of the 
isthmus of Panama, and see how Mexico has been the 
scene cf a very similar struggle, which has been compli- 
cated by its vicinity to the United States and to Europe. 
We shall then trace the curious story of the Imperial 
democracy of Brazil, and finally show how the fall of the 
power of the old Europe throughout the bulk of its 
Colonial possessions has destroyed even the relics of the 
old colonial system, leaving little standing that does not 
come rather under the denomination of India than of the 
colonies. Yet we shall see after all how vast is the im- 
portance which the old Europe still attaches to the pos- 
session of colonies. We shall see England still taking- 
up fresh ground in the Pacific, France straining every 
nerve to create the shadow of a colonial empire in the 
place of that she has lost, and Spain fostering by every 
possible means a Spanish interest in the two great West 
Indian islands which she still keeps, as a means of staving 
off that independence which must come sooner or later. 
Lastly Ave shall shortly trace the share AA'hich non-colonial 
nations such as Germany, Belgium, and Italy have had in 
the formation of the new Europe by means of emigration. 
The first episode in this history is that of the enterprise 
of the Portuguese early in tlie fifteenth century. The 
Portuguese AV'ere the first to liegin the Avork of coloniza- 
tion ; we shall see towards the end of the book that their 
colonists have been the last in completing the work of 
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CHAPTER II. 

1;.^ PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH COLONIES. 

llie Mccrs nnd tie Portu^ime (i) — Prince Ilmry of Portugal (3) 
— Spain and Columhus (3) — the Portuguese in India (4) — Early 
Colonial Governments (5) — Alhiqtterqiie (6) — Mexico and Peru 
(7) — Pn\qrcss of Portugal in the East and West {%]— Other 
E\itions (0) — Mines of Spanish America (lo) — the Philippines 
(n) — 7 rade of jVcza Spain with Europe {12) — General Pe- 
marks (13). 

I . r. The Moors and the Europeans. — Little more than 
L'-* four centuries ago few European vessels ventured west- 
wards beyond the Mediterranean Sea. The existence of 
America was unsuspected, and nothing certain was known 
of the remoter coasts of the Old World. It was believed 
that the Atlantic Ocean was not navigable, and that the 
f western coast of Africa was uninhabitable on account of the 
? heat. The credit of destroying this idle belief is due to the 
smallest nation of Europe. Mohammedans of mixed race, 
known to the Christians of Europe by the general name of 
Moors, were at this time the leading people about the 
-;v shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and others called by the 
P same name engrossed most of the trade of the Indian 
“3 Ocean. IMorocco, as its name implies, was in the 
I possession of the Moors, and they had conc|uered and 
settled the greater part of the Spanish peninsula. But 
the Christian princes of the north of ihQ peninsula drove 
them by slow degrees from Europe, and some of the 
ocean coast of Spain thus came into the possession of a 
petty monarch, who look his name from Porto, his seat on 
the Douro. The King of Portugal was the head of a 
.vlwL nation which, though small, was filled with the love of 
liberty and of enterprise. The Portuguese, elated and 
enriched by their conquests, pursued the Moors to their 
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in the East, of the same trade which had enriched the 
Moors, and finding themselves at home on the ocean, 
they carried their exploration of the Atlantic coasts ot 
Africa each year further and further. The old idle beliefs ^ 
were quickly dissipated. Almost everywhere the coasts 
were found inhabited, and the climate tolerable. Islands ' 
were discovered off the African coast ; its stormy capes • 
were doubled one after another ; its great rivers were 
partially explored ; gold and slav'cs wei'e brought from the 
coast of Guinea ; and at last the Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled, and a way discovered by which the riches of the 
East could be brought directly to the western shores of % 
Europe. 

2. Prince Henry of Portugal. — Prince Henry, Duke of 
Viseo, and son of John I., was the chief promoter of these 
adventurous voyages. He has been called the Navigator, 
though he took no. part in them himself; but he had | 
deeply studied the science of astronomy, and he laboured 
hard to e.xtend and apply it. It is to him, in fact, that the 
world owes both Vasco and Columbus. Under his direc- 
tions larger and stouter ships were built and equipped ; j 
an observatory was built at Sagres, on the coast, the i- 
astrolabe was perfected, and the compass, which had 
been discovered many years before, first became useful 
in steering. At the time of his death, in 1460, the ships 
of the king of Portugal had doubled Cape Bojador and 
Cape I’ercie ; they had explored the coast as far as Sierra 
Leone ; and Madeira, the Azores, and the Cape Verde 
Islands had been discovered, and partly settled. For 
Prince Plenry was not a mere man of science. He at j 
once saw in these new-found lands in the south a field for j 
European enterprise. Under his directions the great forests t b 
of Madeira were set on fire, and the soil was made ready y 
for the vines of Bur^ndy and the sugar-canes of Sicily. 1 
The island was divided, after the system of the times, 
into two great fiefs. A tenth of its produce was set apart 
for the king, another tenth for tlm clergy, and the rest, 
according to a primitive contract common in the middle 
ages, was divided equally bet-ween the landowner and 
the cultivator. We see that the ideas which the Portuguese 
earned with them were strictly those of rncditeval Europe. 

So it was in regard to the trade for gold and slaves begun 
under this prince’s auspices with Guinea. The traffic with ' 
Africa, like that of the Moors themselves, and like the 
traffic subsequently with India, was half piracy, half com- 
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merce. It was from tlie first a royal monopoly, and 
was carried on exclusive^ in the king’s ships. But both 
ships and commerce were- often fanned out to adventurers ; 
and the Portuguese trade was thus saved from the 
officialism wdrich strangled that of Spain. It was not 
until twenty-six years after the death of Prince Henry 
that the Portuguese sailors reached the great southern 
cape, which they called at first the Cape of Storms, but 
which Avas afterwards known as the Cape of Good Hope. 
I’he progress of navigation was slow, but it was seconded 
by a wise policy at home. The kings of Portugal en- 
couraged science and ti-ade ; Portugal became a com- 
mercial nation ; Coimbra, the old capital city, was soon 
for.saken for the rising seaport of Li.sbon ; and John IL 
allowed ail nations to come there and buy the produce of 
the African trade. 

3. Spain and Columbus. — Castile, which had come 
lately into possession of the ports of Seville and Cadiz, 
was not likely to remain inactive in the midst of her 
neighbour’s successes. Though the Castilians ivere in- 
ferior navigators, the science and practical skill of Italians 
were always at their command, and their vessels closely 
followed those of Portugal, and disputed whenever they 
could the right to their discoveries. Castilian ships, 
perhaps, tvere the first to touch at the Canaries, though 
the priority was quciationcd, and, in 1479, the rival claims 
of the tvA’o nations were settled by treaty : Portugal kept 
Guinea and most of the islands, and the Castilians were 
content with the Canaries. They carried thither the 
Rhenish grape, which had been already tried and appi-oved 
at Cadiz : and the Canary wine soon became famous. 
When the crowns of Castile and Aragon were united 
under Ferdinand and Isabel, and the conquest of the 
Moors had been completed by the conquest of Granada, 
Spain at once took rank as a formidable Eui'opean power, 
Ferdinand was a politic prince, and his jealousy wa.s 
moved by the continual advances of the Portuguese. 
These latter were now on the point of reaching the Indian 
Ocean. Every year saw their ships better built and 
equipped, and their captains more adventurous, and the 
counsellors of Ferdinand and Isabella re.solvcd to try a 
chance of cutting short the rivalr)\ Columbus, a clever 
and learned Genoese, who had been long in the Portu- 
guese service, had convinced himself that this long, 
perilous, and as yet uncertain circumnavigation of Africa 
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might be avoided, and the voyage to India quickly 
accomplished, by sailing due west, and thus coining upon 
the shores of the east from the other side. 


MARTIN MAI’ OK THE WORED, 



If we look at a map of the world of bis times, we shall 
see, indeed, two hemispheres, but only one continent, 
divided equally between the two. The Indies occupied 
a vast space in the eyes of mankind ; and the great 
Question was, how to get at them. The recent voyages 
of the Portuguese had greatly changed the map of the 
world. It had been always supposed that Africa ended 
at the equator ; but these voyages had shown that this 
was a mistake, and that the way to India was much 
longer and more dangerous than had been expected. 
Hence the bold idea of Columbus. Common sense, we 
should now say, would have suggested what he did. But 
maps were in those days among the mysteries of the 
learned ; and it is hard at all times to lift human progress 
out of the beaten track. The way by the coast was thought 
to be sure, though slow, and all experienced men looked 
upon Columbus as avisionary. But Columbus pondered on 
his map, and resolved to execute the idea which filled his 
mind. He visited several European courts to beg their 
sovereigns to equip a sufficient expedition. The sove- 
reigns of France and England would have nothing to do 
with him ; and it was not without long hesitation that Fer- 
dinand and Isabel of Spain closed with his offer. They fur- 
nished him with three ships, and on the 3rd day of August, 
1492, the first expedition of Europeans sailed westwards 
from the little port of Palos in Andaluciu, knowing nothing 
of their destination save the vague name.s of India and 
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Cathay, Three generations of Europeans had been toiling 
their way to the Cape of Good Hope ; Columbus aimed at 
outstripping them by a single bold venture. He knew 
that he was nowhere likely to suffer woi'se dangers than 
on the African coast, and that he rvas sure to reach India 
sooner or later if he could sail westwards v/ithout mishap 
or obstacle. On the nth of October his daring and 
perseverance were rewarded by reaching land. It was only 
one of the Bahama islands, but he pushed his inquiries 
further, and visited the Island of Hayti, which he named 
Espanola, or Little Spain. Its fertility, if not its rvealth, 
couhrmed him in the supposition that he had reached one 
of the finest islands of the wealthy Indies. Here he pro- 
cured gold, and planted a colony ; and before he returned 
to Spain he had visited the Windward group, and gained 
a g'eneral idea of the West Indian islands. But he as yet 
never suspected that a vast continent lay between him 
and the Indies of which he was in search. He returned 
to the port of Seville ; and was received with great joy by 
the court at Barcelona. The [’ope confirmed the Spanish 
monarchs in their new possessions; and Columbus was sent 
on a second voyage with seventeen vessels, and 1,500 
men. This time he arrived at the island of Dominica. 
He completed the conquest of Hayti, and built a fort to 
command the mines of Cibao ; but he returned to Spain 
without having added very much to the discoveries of his 
first voyage. On his third voyage he determined to try to 
reach the real India by standing to the south. In this 
way he came upon. Trinidad and the mouth of the 
Orinoco ; and this vast river convinced him that he had 
at length reached the mainland. He proceeded thence 
once more to Espanola ; but by this time the intrigues 
of the enemies whom his successes had raised up had 
done their work. A commissioner was sent out to inquire 
into the charges against him, and he sent the great 
Columbus back to Spain in irons. He was never restored 
to the government of bis colony, but he was allowed to 
make another vo5'age to seek the way to the real India, 
in which he of course failed. Meanwhile, the mines of 
Espanola were being worked by the forced labour of 
the natives, and the Spaniards were confirmed in their 
notion that the destiny of the new world was merely to 
furnish plenty of the precious metals to .Europe, 

4, The Portuguese in India. — While the Portuguese 
sailors were pushing their way league by league round the 
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coast, sagacious eyes watched their progress at home, and 
when the Cape of Good Hojje was reached it was time lo 
prepare for the great day when they would reach the 
shoi-es of India. John II. despatched thither tvyo 
adventurous young men, named Covilhao and Paiva, in 
order that the Portuguese captains might know what to 
look for when they got there. We can scarcely_ realize 
the hazard and romance that attached to this journey 
less than four centuries ago. The land to be traversed 
was in the hands of fanatical Mohammedans. Few Jews, 
and fewer Christians, had ever retumed from seeing the 
Eastern Ocean, and the monarchs who reigned on iis 
shores were the heroes of strange legends, which came 
to European ears only through the Moors of EgyjJt 
and Tunis. The two pioneers took ship for Alex- 
andria, and sailed up the Nile to Cairo, where they joined 
a caravan for Aden. FI ere they parted, Paiva toex’plore 
■westwards, Covilhao eastwards. The fate of Paiva was 
never known ; he probably perished in an attempt to 
penetrate the interior of Africa. Covilhao sailed for 
India. He visited Cochin, Cananor, Calicut, and Goa, 
returned to Aden, and sent despatches thence which 
reached Lisbon in time to serve as a guide to the great 
2iavigator who first brougdit a European vessel to an 
Indian port. He then went to Abyssinia, and visited the 
court of the Negus, a Christian potentate formerly well 
known to the \V'cstcrn world by the name of yohn, 

whence he never returned ; but long before he died he must 
have learned that his countrymen had not only reached 
India, but won there a great dominion, and possessed 
themselves of the most flourishing commerce in the world. 
Vasco da Gama sailed July i8, 1497, soon after receiving 
the report of Covilhao. He doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, fulfilling at last the presage of its name, and after 
enduring many dangers in those unknown seas, arrived at 
length at Calicut, after a voyage of thirteen montlis. This 
feat w'as incomparably more difficult and hazardous than 
that of Columbu.s, who reached the West Indies in about 
two months : and Columbus with his mutinous crew 
and slight resources would probably have turned buck 
before he hud accomplished a tenth part of the voyage. 

Nor did tlic discoveries of Columbus produce to Spain 
results at all to be compared with tho.se which Portugal 
attained lln-ough that of Vasco. The West •Indies had 
been reached b}^ the Spaniards, but their inhabitants were 
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savages, and nothing was as yet known of the two great 
aboriginal nations of Mexico and Peru. But the Portu- 
guese had touclied the rich civilisation of the great East, 
with which Europe and Western Asia had traded from 
time immemorial. The joy and expectation which Vasco’s 
return excited at Lisbon were unlimited, N ew expeditions 
were sent out, and now commenced that military subjection 
of the East to the West, established not for territorial 
dominion, but for the purpose of trade, which subsists '* 
undiininished in our own times. Clad in armour, armed 
with firelocks, and already well practised in the arts of 
conquest by a hundred years’ experience of Africa, the 
Portuguese settled without much resistance wherever they 
pleased on the Indian coasts. At this time, and for long 
afterwards, we must remember that, excepting Europe, 
wbejTever we speak of a country, we speak principally of 
its seaboard. The peninsula of India, so lately as a century 
ago, was scarcely known except by the names of the 
Malabar or Western Coast, and the Coromandel, or 
Eastern. The petty sovereigns of these coasts, oppressed 
by their lords in the interior, allied themselves with the 
new-comers, and acknowledged themselves vassals of 
Emmanuel the Great. The maritime Mohammedans of 
the East, whom the new-comers also called Moors, were 
neither so rich, nor so united as those of the West, and 
the new-comers knew how to deal with them. Many 
entered the Portuguese service as pilots and sailors, and 
those who opposed them could make no effectual resistance. 
The Portugue.se were .soon lords of the chief ports of India. 
In the king’s name theybought the merchandize of India, 
and shipped it to Lisbon, whither the barques of other 
nations now found their way, and where the stuffs, spices, 
and precious stones and woods of India were sold 
much cheaper than they could be sold in Venice, after 
they had borne the cost of land-carriage and trans- 
shipment, and the arbitrary customs duties of Egypt and 
Asia Minor. This splendid commercial conquest was of 
course ijT its very nature but a temporary thing. A small 
jiation like Portugal could scarcely expect to keep so vast 
an acquisition. But it is clear that the Portuguese might 
have kept it longer, if they had had a succession of able 
and honest officers on the spot, and a sound and fixed 
polic)" at home. 

5. Early Colonial Governments. — We have said that 
the colonization of the Spaniards and Portuguese belongs 
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to the middle ages. The Portuguese in their new pursuit 
followed closely a famous European model. The republic 
of Venice, whose trade they w^ere supplanting, had pursued 
commerce as its chief object, and the attention of the 
Portuguese was turned in the same direction. Coloniza- 
tion, in our modern sense, wms not thought of. The coast 
of South Africa did not stay them on their course, and the 
shores of Asia were already well peopled. Even had they 
been empty and under a more temperate sky, the in ailed 
vassals of Emmanuel would have been little disposed 
to settle and drive the plough there, as Englishmen 
have done in America and Australia. Nor were there 
rich mines, as in Spanish America, which only awaited 
the enforced toil of natives or African negroes to yield 
an inexhaustible supply of treasure. What offered was 
an existing trade, and it was the richest trade in the 
world. The Portuguese took the trade and were con- 
tent. The nation which had taken three generations 
tf) toil round the coast of Africa was not a people of new 
ideas. They knew of but one commercial system to be 
followed as a model, but that was the greatest and the most 
successful in Europe, and it was in the zenith of its glory. 
Venice carried on much of its vast trade through its 
foreign possessions or colonies — through Cyprus, Crete, 
Eubcea, and the lllorea, and the numerous settlements 
which fringed the rEgman Sea. The colonial system 
of Venice was near upon five hundred years old, and 
it had been successful, though the hard government 
of the Republic is proved by the many revolts against 
it. Each of its colonics had its gor-ernor or vice-doge, 
who was not allowed to hold his office more than two 
years. He was assisted by a council of noble Venetians, 
and by some other officials ; but the people of the place 
were allowed no share in the government. The same 
system was applied by the Portuguese to India, and a 
viceroy *i\vas appointed, for a term of three years, to 
exei'cise the authority of the crown over its new vassals, 
and to direct and extend the trade which was carried on 
in its name with Lisbon, The first viceroy, AJmeida, a 
nobleman of Emmanuebs court, was sent out in 1505. He 
was an able administrator ; but it is to the talents of his 
successor, Albucjuerque, that the establishment of the 
I ortuguese dominion is chiefly due. Under Almeida the 
Portuguese settled in Ceylon, but it was not until 1518 
(hat they were strong enough there to obtain llic monopoly 
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of its fine cinnamon, the finest spice which the- earth 
produces. 

6. Albuquerque (1509 — 1515). — Theharbour of Calicut, 
the commercial capital of the Malabar coast, was scarcely 
accessible to the j^reat vessels of the Portuguese ; and the 
first thoughts of the nerv viceroy were given to the selection 
of a new port, to be a centre for the commerce of the 
Indies. A happy chance made him master of Goa, a 
strong military position, and one of the best harbours in. 
the world. For nearly a century the commerce of the 
East with Europe went forth from this port to Lisbon. 
A great loss fell upon the Italian republics, and upon 
Egypt and Turkey. Alexandria, with Aleppo and 
TrSbizond in the East, Venice, with Augsburg and 
Nuremberg in the West, were almost forsaken. Lis- 
bon received the treasures of the East, and dispensen 
them to Europe through the port of Antwerp, which 
became so thronged with goods and merchants, that it 
was necessary in 1516 to pull down its walls and enlarge 
it. It was not likely that either Venice or Egypt would 
tamely submit to this grand revolution in commerce. The 
Sultan of Egypt, who levied a custom of 5 per cent, upon 
all merchandize that entered his dominions, and of 10 per 
cent, more upon all that quitted them, soon felt a fidlmg 
off in his revenues. He represented to Venice the 
necessity of disputing the Indian Sea with the new-comers. 
The Red Sea has no wood for ship-building, but the 
Venetians brought wood to Cairo, which was carried by 
camels to Suez, and Suez in 1508 had ready a small 
fleet to resist the new-comers. The wise Portuguese had 
foreseen this, and had already taken measures to secure 
the mastery of the Red Sea. But the Egyptian vessels 
made their way into the Indian Ocean, and, joined willi 
tlio.se of the iMoors of India, gave the Portuguese so 
much trouble, that Albuquerque thought of putting 
an end to the matter by' destroying the port of Suez. 
His vessels, hoAvever, retreated, unable to encounter 
the difficult navigation of the Red Sea, and Albuquerque 
bethought him of another plan, which was nothing less 
than that the African vassals and allies of Portugal should 
turn the Nile into the Red Sea, so as to lay Egypt desert. 
The conquest of Egypt by the Turks under Sclini 1 . in 
T 5 16 removed all danger for the present on the side of 
Egypt, and in the meantime Albuquerque greatly strength- 
ened the Portuguese position by making himself master of 
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the Persian Gulf. Ormuz, a towii occupied by a mixed 
race of Mohammedan traders, and tributary to Persia, 
was the mart for the trade of Persia and India. Albu- 
querque reduced it : and when the Shah of Persia sent 
to demand tribute of him, he sent him cannon-balls and 
grenades. Flushed with his successes, he now turned 
his attention to the Eastern Seas, and cast longing eyes on 
the great port of Malacca. Outrages committed upon 
his spies by the Malays, already forewarned of the coming 
danger through the Moors, afforded him a ready pretext. 
Malacca was taken by storm (1511), and the kings of 
Siam and Pegu at once submitted, and offered him 
their commerce. Nor did Albuquerque rest until he 
had established the Portuguese empire in the utmost 
limits of the Old World, and a power which half a 
century before had been scarcely heard of in Europe 
had become supreme on all the coasts of Africa and 
Asia. The most profitable of all the Eastern trades was 
that in the spices of the Moluccas, especially in nut- 
megs and mace, the taste for which had rapidly spread in 
the middle ages from India and Persia throughout Europe. 
Following everywhere the footsteps of the Arab traders, 
the Portuguese, under the viceroy’s directions, established 
themselves at Ternat and Tidore. These unexampled 
successes earned him the jealousy of Emmanuel, and he 
died at Goa, poor and in disgrace, 1515. Albuquerque 
was not merely a great conqueror. He was a just and 
humane governor ; and long after his death the poor 
Plindoos offered prayers at his tomb against the injustice 
of his successors. 

7. Mexico and Peru. — While the Portuguese, laene- 
trated with the ho23e of gain and the old hatred of 
Mohammedanism, were everywhere thx-usting the Arabs 
from the commerce of the East, the Spaniards were 
but beginning to discover the extent and character 
of their new possessions. As soon as the nature of 
their explorations was known, the Pope, assuming to 
exercise the same feudal authority which he claimed in 
Europe, limited his grant to Portugal to the meridian of 
100 degrees west of the Azores, all west of this line being 
conceded to Spain (1493). But it was soon necessary to 
revise this boundary. As Cabral, a Portuguese, on the 
Indian voyage, was making liis way round .'\frica, he stood 
out to sea more than usual to avoid the calms wliich -woi'e 
encountered on the coast, and he thus fell on the shore 
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of Brazil, of which he took possession (1500). Portugal 
claimed the new-found coast, for though a Spaniard named 
Pinzon had previously touched thei-e, it clearly had no con- 
nection with the Spanish Indies. Thus America Avas as it 
were a second time discovered, and this time by an acci- 
dent. A treaty Avas made, by AA’-hich the possessions of 
Portugal Avcrc limited to the coast south of the Amazon 
river, and the Spaniards confined themselves to their old 
possessions, AA’hich they noAV began to explore more 
narroAvly. Espanola Avas already taken, and betAveen 
the years 1508 and 1510 they occupied the other Great 
Antilles, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Jamaica. In the mean- 
time the continent noi'thward of the bay Avas gradually 
explored, and intelligence gained of the Mexicans, a nation 
which had made some adA-ances in wealth and civilisation. 
The prosperity of Me.xico Avas chiefly due to the cultiva- 
tion of maize or Indian corn ; but the eyes of the Spaniards 
saw nothing in it but a display of gold and silver. They 
cared nothing for peaceful commerce : and they at once set 
about making a complete conquest. The impulation was 
collected in tOAAms and villages, and easily overpoAvered 
by one or two desperate efforts. With the aid of the 
neighbouring nation of the TIascalans, Ferdinand Cortez 
made himself master of Mexico, 1519-1531. Much has 
been written of the cruelty and perfidy AA’ith which this 
conquest was carried out ; but cruelty and perfidy were 
then very common in Europe, and the conquests of Cortez 
certainly relieved the Mexicans from an antiquated and 
oppressive gOA’-ernment, and from a cruel and sense- 
less religion. The conquest of Mexico was folloAved by 
many settlements on the coast, where there were con- 
veirient harbours, and in this Avay Avere founded the toAvns 
of Cumana, Porto Bello, Carthagena, Vera Cruz, and 
many others. In the meantime Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
had made a great discovery. He sailed round Cuba, con- 
quered it, and left it, finding it poor in gold and silver. 
He then folloAved the track of Columbus to Darien. He 
crossed the Isthmus and discoA'ered the ocean beyond, 
AA'liich from its contrast Avitli the stormy Atlantic Avas called 
the Pacific, Cruising about on its coasts, ever inquiring for 
gold and silver, the Spaniards learnt that fitr south there 
wms a land where they might have as much of cither as 
they plctised. This land was Peru, like Mexico, a state 
whicdi had groAvn from utter barbarism into such a kind 
of half-civilisation as might be expected. The prosperity 
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of Peru, such as it was, seems to have been founded on 
some rude discoveries in engineering, parlicularly'in l.he 
art of irrigation. A ruling caste, called the Incas, who 
taught the worship of the sun, held the people in sub- 
jection ; and the Peruvians had a national religion and 
histoiy, and the sense of these never forsook them during 
their long subjection to the Spaniards. Peru was never 
so completely reduced to subjection as Mexico. Balboa 
reached this distant land and took possession of it in the 
Spanish name ; but the conquest of Peru was first under- 
taken by Francis Pizarro in 1525. In ten years it was 
accomplished, though in a manner far more disgraceful 
to humanity than that of Mexico, There is a bright side 
to the character of Cortez, but that of Pizarro is utterly 
detestable. He was, however, an able governor. He built 
the new capital of Lima instead of Cuzco, the ancient seat 
of the Incas : and here he was at last assassinated by his 
own creatures. These proceedings were scarcely heard of 
in Europe, and no attempts were for a long time made to 
conti'ol the rapacity of the conquerors. The colonial 
history of Spain does not properly begin until some years 
later, when the great Emperor Charles V. (1542) introduced 
what were called the New Laws. At this time the whole 
country was regarded in theory as a feudal possession of 
the king of Spain, and a council was established for its 
administration (1511). This council, which sat at Madrid, 
was called the Royal Council of the Indies ; but no real 
control at home was established until the appointment of 
viceroys, as Portugal had already done in the East. 
Perhaps the most important element in the settlement of 
Spanish America was the early introduction of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Churches and convents were built in 
lai-ge numbers, and the rite of baptism was forced upon 
tin.; natives, partly as a token of submission. And the Bulls 
which Ferdinand procured from two successive Popes 
gave him full powerover the church in his new possessions. 
By that of 1501, the Pope relinquished all control over its 
revenues ; and by that of 150S all claims upon its patron- 
age. No Bull was allowed to go to America unless it had 
been passed by the Council of the Indies ; and the 
Church thus became a great instrument of government. 
The priests, moreover, made great efforts to shield the 
natives from cruelty and oppression : and it was chiefly 
owing to the humane Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa in 
Mexico, that stringent laws were made for their protec- 
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tion. No government has ever made so many laws for 
the protection of the natives in its colonies as the Sjianish; 
but it lacked the power to execute them. Las Casas, 
moreover, introduced one cruel system in the hope of put- 
ting an end to another. He suggested the employment 
of African negToes in the mines instead of tlie native 
Americans; and though the Spanish never engaged in 
the African slave trade themselves, they now began to 
buy slaves of the Portuguese. 

8. Progress of Portugal in the East and West. — 
Wherever a petty prince reigned on the African coast, 
the Portuguese landed to trade with him. One of the 
earliest of the Portuguese factories was placed at Sofala, 
which was believed to be the Ophir of the Bible, the port 
of the rich land of Mozambique : and this they have kept 
ever since. The coast of Zanzibar, with its ports, made 
famous by Milton, 

“ Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Mclind," 

was at once secured by them ; and their superior vessels 
enabled them to compete successfully with the Moors in 
e\’ery branch of the local trade. But they never even heard 
of the vast Victoria Nyanza which lay in lire lofty moun- 
tains over their heads, or of the rich table lands lying in 
mild air around it : they did not even see the capacity 
of South Africa for receiving European colonists ; they 
scarcely anywhere ventured to e.xplore inland ; and 
their energy was spent on the extension of their com- 
merce further and further eastwards. Albuquerque was 
the greatest of the Portuguese viceroys. None of his 
successors equalled him in wisdom and in courage ; but 
they executed his project of establishing commerce with 
China. Though the high-handed proceedings of the 
Portuguese at first caused distrust, and for several years 
they were excluded from the Chinese ports, they were at 
length readmitted, and the Emperor of China, finding 
them useful in putting down piracy on the Chinese seas, 
gave them the Island of Macao, which proved advan- 
tageous for the commerce which they afterwards carried 
on with Japan. In the meantime the wealthiest of all 
the trades, that of the Moluccas, was strengthened and 
extended. But this great commercial empire contained the 
seeds of its own decay. The Portuguese made the most 
of the coasting trade, which they carried on' for their own 
advantage, to the neglect of the great trade with Europe ; 
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they intermarried with the Asiatics, and gradually cor- 
rupted their race ; and their grasping policy kept alive the 
jealousy and distrust of the native princes. But while the 
heart of their domination was being weakened, it extended 
to all appearance more wonderfully than ever. The Vice- 
roy John de Castro defeated the Mohammedan king of 
Cambay, who possessed himself for a time of Diu ; and his 
successes Tvere celebrated by a grand triumph in the 
manner of the ancients. The Portugese flocked to the 
East in such numbers that the little kingdom at home was 
half depopulated. The trade of China led naturally to the 
acquisition of that of J apan ( 1 542). Thus the whole trade of 
the new-found coasts of the Old World wtis in their hapds, 
and they were in possession of the lai-gestand tinest of the 
settlements in the New*. For Brazil, on which the Portu- 
guese ships had been cast by accident, had been found 
to unite in itself the capabilities of every part of the 
world in which Europeans have settled, though happily 
gold and silver had not yet been discovered, and the 
colonists betook themselves from the first to agriculture. 
The first permanent settlements on this coast were 
made by Jew*s, exiled by the persecution of the Inqui- 
sition ; and ihe government supplemented these by 
sending out criminals of all kinds. But gradually the 
consequence of Brazil became recognised, and as after- 
wards happened in New England, the nobility at home 
asked to share the land among themselves. Emmanuel 
would not countenance such a claim, but this great 
prince died in 1521, and his successor, John III., ex- 
tended to Brazil the same system which had been 
adopted in Madeira and the Azores. The whole sea- 
coast of Brazil w’as parcelled out by feudal grants. It was 
divided into captaincies, each fifty leagues in length, w'ith 
no limits in the interior ; and these were granted out as 
male fiefs, with absolute pow*er over the natives, such as 
at that time existed over the serfs who tilled tire soil in 
Europe. But the native Brazilians were neither so easy 
a conquest as the Peruvians, nor so easily induced to 
labour •, and the Portuguese now began to bring negroes 
from the Guinea coast. This traffic in human flesh had 
long been vigorously pursued in various parts of Europe ; 
the Portuguese now introduced it to America. The settlers 
of Brazil were, properly speaking, the first European 
colonists. For they sold their own possessions at home, 
and brought their households with them to the new 
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country. Thus they gradually formed the heart of a 
new nation, whereas the chief Spaniards always returned 
home after a certain tenure of tlieir offices, and those who 
remained in the colony descended to the rank of the 
conquered natives. Many of those who came to Brazil 
had already served in the expeditions to the East; and 
they naturally perceived that the coast of America might 
raise the productions of India, Hence Brazil early be- 
came a plantation colony, and its prosperity is very much 
due to the culture of the sugar cane. The Portuguese 
were ^eatly assisted, both in the East and the West, by 
the efforts of the newly-founded order of the Jesuits. The 
Portuguese of the East had almost forgotten justice and 
mercy, and the arrival of the devoted Xavier in Goa 
(1542) produced a moral revolution. Enmities w'cre 
quenched, and frauds repaii'ed, after his wonderful street- 
preaching, and when he died in 1552, on the eve of 
preaching Christianity in China, he was said to have 
drawn a million of infidels into the fold of the- Church. 
From his mission to Japan (1549) the Portuguese date the 
real establishment of the lucrative commerce of which 
they had obtained the monopoly ; and, satisfied with the 
success of his missionaries, John III. intthe same year 
sent out six of the Order wdth the first governor of Brazil. 
The J esuits w'ere of great use both to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, in inducing the Indians to submit to their 
rule. 

9. Other Nations. — The English were the first people 
who followed the Spaniards to the New World. John 
Cabot sailed from England in command of two of Henry 
VII.’s ships, in 1496, and discovered the islands of St. 
John and Newfoundland, and all the coast fiom Labrador 
to Virginia. The French followed in 1 506 : and a voyage 
to tlie New World was made, in 1523, by Verazzano, 
another Italian, in the service of the king of France. On 
the strength of these vo5'ages the English and French 
claimed a share in the New World, The Spaniards, how- 
ever, took care to occupy every part which was thought 
to produce gold, and nothing else was considered worth 
the expense and hazard of a settlement. The French 
afterwards made war with Spain, which was the begin- 
ning of the piratic warfare they long maintained^ in the 
American seas ; and their own civil wars, which fol- 
lowed, fully occupied their attention. Nevertheless, 
Cartier in 1 534 sailed up the -St Lawrence, and gave the 
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fertile plain which is now the province of Quebec the 
name of New France j and some Protestant emigrants, 
sent out by Coligny to the tolerant colony of Brazil, 
which did not as yet exclude strangers, gave that country 
the name of Antarciic France. The St. Lawrence dis- 
trict was soon afterwards permanently settled, chiefly 
because of the fisheries and rich fur trade carried on 
with the North American Indians, but partly because 
it was supposed that this great river would sooner or 
later form part of a highway to India j but Coligny’s 
plans in Brazil were mined by the treacheiy of his agents, 
English merchants, moreover, began early to venture into 
the Northern seas, and in 1536 Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton Island were settled, and the great cod fishery, 
which has ever since been a mine of wealth, was begun. 
About the same time English traders first ventured to the 
Guinea coast. But the growth of that mighty system of 
trade, which has since transformed the face of the world, 
was slow ; and it met with little encouragement at home. 
Henry VIII. was full of his mock tournaments and his 
despotic policy, and though the Plnglish were wa.xing rich 
they lacked su^h a field for employing their riches as was 
found out by the Portuguese, hleanwhile, the Turks 
found the revenues of their new possession of Egypt 
almost destroyed by this diversion of the India trade. 
The Turks were at this time a first-rate naval power, for 
in 1531, to the great alarm of the whole western world, 
the fleet of Solyman the Magnificent had proved a match 
for the united fleets of the Venetian Republic, the Em- 
peror, and the Pope. The profits of the king of Portugal 
from the spice trade alone were estimated in 1529 at the 
sum of 200,000 ducats ; and it is not wonderful that 
Solyman resolved to strike one more blow for the riches 
and empire of the rvorld. He despatched an armada 
of eighty ships in 1537 from Suez to attack Diu. One 
of the guns cast by Sotyman for this expedition lies in 
the Tower Yard in London. It is still one of the longest 
and heaviest pieces in the place: so that we can form some 
idea of his artilleiy and of the ships which carried it. 
But the Portuguese totally defeated him : and the Turks 
have never renewed the attempt. Upon the possession 
of India, it has been thought that they might possibly 
at this time have founded universal empire, and ])laycd 
the part of the Romans in Europe after the conquest of 
Carthage. However this may be, such an event would 
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certainly have retarded the advance of Europe by many 
years j and had there not been a Vasco to show Europe 
the way to India, and an Albuquerque to establish her 
power on a firm foundation, the opportunity would perhaps 
have been lost for ever. 

10. Mines of Spanish America, — The conquest of the 
sea-coast of Terra Firma, as Columbus had called the 
north of the South American continent, was efifected 
together with that of Peru ; Chile was occupied in 1541 ; 
and in 1550 a permanent settlement was made there by 
the foundation of the town of Concepcion. The Plate 
river was discovered, but not yet successfully settled ; and 
by far the most important parts of the Spanish posses- 
sions were the two conquered nations. The settlements 
in Terra Firma, Chile, and the district of the Plate River, 
were maintained at a great expense, rather to keep other 
nations out than because they were of any value in them- 
selves. They were inhabited by unsettled tribes of In- 
dians ; and the humane laws of Charles V. protected them, 
as far as laws could avail, from the cruelty which had 
been exercised in the earlier conquests. He declared the 
Indians to be free men ; fixed the services and tributes 
which they were to yield ; and allowed them to live in their 
own villages, and to choose their own caciques, as in the 
old times, hlexico and Peru were of more value ; and their 
importance was doubled by the discovery of the rich mines 
of Zacotecas, and especially of Potosi. An Indian, who was 
pursuing a wild goat up the side of a mountain, seized a 
shrub to save himself from a fall ; the shrub gave way under 
this hand, and he observed that a mass of silver adhered 
to its roots. On this barren site speedily sprang up the 
largest town in all America. The mines of Veragua and 
In ew Granada were found to yield a small supply of gold. 
Shortly afterwards, a mine of native quicksilver was 
discovered ; and as this metal was then necessary 
for the refinement of gold and silver ore, the pro- 
duction of the precious metals was greatly stimulated. 
The discovery of them was left to private enterprise, 
a certain proportion, at first one-fifth, but gradually re- 
duced to one-twentieth, being reserved to the crown. 
Wherever the jitecious metals are found, there comes, 
even at this day, when mining has been proved to be the 
most ruinous of all speculations, a rush of all nations ; 
and the rush in those days would have been far greater, 
had not the Government commenced a severe system of 
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commercial restriction. The Government had been *; 
already remodelled by the New Laws of Charles V.; | 

Spanish America was divided into two provinces, ancl 
committed to two viceroys, one having his seat at Mexico, 
and one at Lima, Each was attended by an independ- 
ent bench of magistrates, called an Audiencia, from 
which there was an appeal to the Council of the Indies 
at Madrid ; this device was copied from the colonial 
system of Venice. The number of the audiencias was 
afterwards increased to ten, and tliat of the viceroys to , 
four. 

1 1. The Philippines. — An ambitious nation, possessed 
of the only existing ports on the Pacific shore, was not | 
likely to stop short until it had got a footing in the real I 
Indies; and as early as 1519 the Spaniards had taken I 
into their service the able and intrepid Portuguese 
Magelhaens, who discovered the straits at the south of J 
the new continent, called after his name, and on his way ‘ ; 
to India discovered the Philippine Islands, where he 
perished in 152T. And here the claims of Spain and I 
Portugal, under the Pope’s Bull of 1493, came into conflict, .j, 
for their boundary was fixed only on one side of the \ 
globe. At length Spain was confirmed in the po.sscssion 
of the Philippines, and the Portuguese paid 350,000 ducats 
in respect of any claims which Spain might have upon , 
the Moluccas. In the Philippines Spain possessed a post ; 
which seriously injured the trade of Portugal with Eastern 
Asia, and under a different policy might have quite super- | 

seded it. But the statesmen of Spain, bent on consoli- | 

dating their conquests, pursued the system of commercial ' 
restriction and confined the trade of the Philippines to 
Mexico. The port of Acapulco was founded, and in 1565 i 
the route to the Philippines, by way of the Ladrones, was 
explored ; Manilla was built, and a regular trade estab- 
lished. The great galleon took five months to make the 
voyage between the Philippines and America. It arrived 
at Acapulco in December, bearing drugs, spices, China 
and Japan wares, cotton and silk stuffs, gold dust and 
precious stones from India. At the same time the great 
yearly treasure ship came in from Peru, accompanied 
by several others from Peru and Chili : and the great 
fair of Acapulco lasted for thirty days. But though 
the vast ships which plied to and fro were freighted with 
the most precious products of the two worlds, hardly 
any benefit was derived to either under a system so ' 
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absurd. The Chinese, who were chiefly interested in the 
trade, secured most of the profit ; and while the Portuguese, 
and still more, in after years, the Dutch, drew untold 
profits from the spices of the Moluccas, the- Philippines 
would probably have been abandoned, had it not been 
for the fact that the Church had taken a firm hold 
there. 

12. Trade of New Spain with Europe. — Far greater 
than that of New Spain and the East Indies was the 
trade of New Spain and Europe, the whole of which 
passed through Vera Cruz, the seaport of Mexico. Hkhcr 
came regularly the annual fleet from Cadiz, consisting of 
several large vessels, with three or four men-of-war as a 
convoy, loaded with all the exports of Europe. It may 
be said that every nation in Europe, except the mother- 
L country, was largely interested in the Mexican trade. For 
the manufactures of Spain, once so great and flourislring, 
had come to an end with her influx of riches ; and all that 
she contributed to this vast trade was a little wine and 
fruit. As to everything else, she was merely the factor of 
other nations ; so that tlie only advantage that came to 
Spain from her colonial irosscssions was the profit of a 
few merchants and the customs duties. Tliey did not, as 
in England and France, nourish agriculture and home 
manufactures, spread wealth and plenty through all-ranks 
of society, and offer a field for capital and labour. Mexico 
and Peru remained distinct nations ; the Indians, and 
all who were born in Ameinca, were treated as foreigners ; 
so that the Spanish colonies remained in a state of sub- 
jection to the mother-country which wanted but little to 
turn it into one of hostility. The Spanish Government was 
jealous and cruel ; those who administered it always 
returned to Spain, and their chief object was to make 
money for themselves during the term of their office. 
The kings of Spain were resolved that the treasure of 
Mexico should find its way to them and to them alone. 
But if the exports of a country are to be limited in their 
direction, the same limitation must be extended to the 
imports. As no American silver was to go to any other 
country than Old Spain, it followed that New Spain must 
supply all its foreign wants from Old Spain ; and the 
consequence of course was a great increase in the' price 
yjaid for the commodities of Europe. The free traders of 
other nations could supply New Spain much more cheaply; 
and there naturally grew up a great smuggling trade with 
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the English, Dutch, and French. Cloth, for instance, I 
purchased in Flanders could not be sold in Mexico under | 
three times its original price. The Spaniards approved 
of this, because it bi'ought more silver into Spain : but 
the real advantage was reaped by the Dutch, who 
soon carried on a large smuggling trade. This limi- 
tation of trade to the vessels of the mother country 
seemed so profitable that it was speedily copied by the , 
Portuguese, and in after times, in a modified form, by the i 
English. But both of these nations began by leaving the ds- 
trade of their colonies quite free. The trade of Peru with g 
the Old World was carried on by way of Panama and 
Portobello, as well as by way of Acapulco. Peru supplied ; 
scarcely anything but the precious metals ; and these , 
did not greatly contribute to its permanent prosperity. 

New mines were frequently opened, and the population , 
generally shifted about with the mines. At first the "! 
southern part of Peru produced abundance^ of wine and , I 
oil : but the Spaniards, believing that this injured their m 
own trade, rooted up both vines and olives. f ^ 

13. General Remarks. — Wc have thus, traced in tlieir L*' 
order three distinct sets of events, which about complete ^ 
the first century of colonial history; i, the acquisition i,; 
of the India trade by the Portuguese, and the settlement > 
of the same people in Brazil ; 2, the Spanish conquest .1' 
of America ; 3, the attempts of other nations to establish 
themselves where the Spaniards were not strong enough , | 
to keep them out. We have seen the trade of Europe . | 
with the East diverted from its ancient channels, and | 
the foreshadowing of rhe greatest event in the whole 
course of history, the transfer of the centre of commerce 
and power from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic shores f 
of Europe. The wave of coming change already touches f 
the shores of England and France, destined at no distant 
day to agi'eat struggle for the commerce of the world ; a 
vast current of specie has been brought from the New 
World and rapidly diffused into the remote shores of Asia, 
stimulating the trade of all countries but the one which 
imported it ; at least one new nation has been founded, of 
unlimited capacity for extension ; colonization and colonial ^ 
policy have taken a distinct form, though the wants and ^ f 
resources of the new countries are as yet scarcely known ; 
and the social and political forms of the old country have 
been transplanted to the new -with scarcely any modi- 
fication. The next step in progress is due to a people 
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too obscure to have been hitherto mentioned. In the 
following chapter we shall see'feudalism eveiywherc yield- 
ing to the inroads of a commercial nation, and the way 
prepared for changes greater still. 


CHAPTER III. 


THK DUTCH AND THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS. 


Portugal, Spain, and Holland (i ) — the Dutch in the East {2')— 
Rivalry of the English (3) — the Dutch inBraul (4) — India and 
the Cape (5) — Groxoth of the English East India trade (6) — 
America (7) — General Remarks l^). 


I. Portugal, Spain, and Holland. — The commerce of 
Portugal was almost entirely ruined, and the great colony 
of Brazil almost lost, by the results of one of those 
trifliirg incidents which sometimes change the whole 
course of human affairs. Sebastian, the son of John III,, 
fell in an expedition against the Moors (1578); and 
Philip II. of Spain declared the succession at an end, and 
re-entered on Portugal as a fief of Spain (1580). For 
sixty years Portugal, rvith its colonies and possessions, 
remained a dependency of Spain ; and as the aggressive 
and intolerant policy of Philip had made him an enemy 
throughout Western Europe, the Portuguese dominions 
were suddenly exposed to plunder and ruin. Philip preyed 
upon Portugal, and his enernies fell upon her ships and 
colonies. Philip engaged in a war against the liberty 
and religion of the Netherland provinces, which, from 
enjoying a high degi*ee of wealth and liberty under the 
Plouse of Burgundy, had unhappily fallen under his 
tyranny. Seven of the.se provinces succeeded, after a 
long and bloody struggle, in throwing oft the yoke. The 
United Netherlands, as they were called, gave promise of 
becoming the most flourishing community in Europe : but 
Philip, follow'ing the maxims of the time, forbade all 
commerce with the revolted states. Now the Dutch, 
as the United Netherlandcrs, by the appropriation of a 
name of much wider meaning, came to be called, had for 
nearly a century enjoyed a great sliarc of the most 
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profitable trade in Europe. They carried the produce of | 
tne East from Lisbon to their own country, which labour | 
and skill, working upon the disadvantages of nature, had 
converted into one vast port ; and hence they distributed 
it over all Europe. The merchants of Antwerp, ruined in | 
Philip’s wars, migrated to Holland ; and the Dutch found | 
themselves enriched by all their misfortunes. It was easy I 
to foresee the consequences of Philip’s revenge. Unable i 
to maintain their commerce without the produce of the 
East, the Dutch were forced into the East to seek it for 
themselves. The weakness of Spain on the sea had Ircen ® 
proved by the fate of the Invincible Armada ; and the 1 
Dutch surmised that the Portuguese, cut off from Europe, i 
would make a feeble resistance. In September, 1595, J 
news arrived at Goa that four Dutch ships bound | 
for the Sunda Islands had touched at an Indian port. I 
The history of this e.xpedition is curious. Cornelius I 
Houtman, a Dutch captain in the Portuguese service, 
had been taken prisoner by the Moors. The Portuguese 
Government refused to ransom him : and he thereupon i' 
applied to some merchants of Amsterdam, saying that if 
they would pay his ransom he would show them the way ’I 
to the East. These four ships were freighted with the i ' 
goods of Ploutman’s friends : and the a'enture was so 
successful that it was repeated. There was soon a per ^ 
manent Dutch settlement on the rich island of Juvn. 
Shortly afterwards another was made on that of Su- |. 
matra : and the Dutch quickly made the best part of tlte | 
Eastern trade their own. The arrogance and greed of 1 
the Portuguese had made them enemies everywhere ; • 

their colonial government was full of corruption in itself, it ^ 
and weakened by its isolation, as well as by its threefold '-'W 
division ; and the discipline of their soldiers was gone. I 
The Dutch, on the other hand, were a young nation, 
flushed with success at home, and eager for solid ac- 
quisitions abroad. They had acquired great comparative 
wealth from small beginnings. The same system of asso- 
ciation which still subsists in their home fisheries had 
been the foundation of their enteiprise. Companies for 
mercantile adventure were common in other lands ; but 
the Dutch exceeded all other people in the success with 
with they managed them, and many such were already % 
formed for absorbing the traffic of the East at its | 
source. _ The States-General, in 1602, consolidated these | 
companies, and the famous East India Company was I 
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formed. It was the tuniing-point in the commerce of 
Europe, for it was the first great joint-stock company 
whose shares were bought and sold from hand to hand. 
It prospered exceedingly, for it soon paid a dividend of 
sixty per cent. ; in after times it aided the stale at 
important conjunctures, and supported the failing manu- 
factures of Haarlem and Leyden. Throughout the East 
the Dutch, spurred by the necessity of supplying their 
trade, and by the hope of confirming their political 
independence, sought to drive the Portuguese from their 
positions ; and the Asiatics were not slow to help them. 
Philip, as had been surmised, cared nothing for the trade 
of the Portuguese ; and he enlisted them at home to 
serve in his own wars in Italy and Flanders. And the 
implacable hostility of Philip stimulated the progress of 
Dutch navigation, and drove the Dutch more and more 
into the Eastern trade. He seized the Dutch ships, and 
flung their crews into the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
Flence their ships became daily faster and better manned, 
and their adventure took a wider scope. 

2. The Dutch in the East. — The Dutch soon estab- 
lished a connection, though subject to great restrictions, 
both with China and Japan, but their main object was to 
engross the trade of the Moluccas. These they completely 
conquered in 1 607. The inhabitants allied themselves with 
the new-comers against the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and the Dutch established themselves wherever they 
pleased. One by one the forts of the Portuguese fell into 
■ their hands, and thC3'- took measures to get the largest 
possible profit out of their new possession. And now wc 
see for the first time the policy of a mercantile company 
having a monopoly. Unable to occupy all the soil of the 
islands, they fixed themselves where the best soil for spices 
was thought to be found, and destroyed the spice-trees 
elsewhere as far as they could, so as to keep their rivals 
from Europe out of the field. When they had taken a 
certain quantity of spices, they burnt the rest, in order, 
ns they supposed, to keep up the price. They cultivated 
the clove in the Island of Amboyna, and the nutmeg in 
the Banda Islands ; and through the old Portuguese 
settlements of Timor and Celebes they opened a trade 
with the Chinese. The growth, however, of the Dutdi 
colonies in the East was slow, because they did not at 
once strike a blow ivherever they found trade going on, 
as the Portuguese did, but looked narrowly for actual 
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commercial rctuzms. It iz'as not_ finaliy secnrccl until 
the peace oi 1609, in Avhich Spain acknowleclg'cd tlieir 
independence. A 'commercial centre was now wanting, 
such as the Poi'tuguese had in Goa, and in 1618 they 
seized the capital of the rich island of Java, upon the 
ruins of which they founded the town of Batavia as 
the future capital of the Dutch Indies. The site of 
Batavia resembled Holland, and the city may still be 
called an Oriental Amsterdam. Batavia became the 
seat of the government, which was administered by a 
governor-general, holding office for five years, and 
assisted by a Council of the Indies, nominated by the 
company at home. The success of the Dutch Company 
was due in a great measure to its democratic constitution. 
Its profits were shared by the merchants of all the 
principal Dutch towns, who took care to secure for its 
produce a sale at the best prices. Much of its success must 
also be ascribed to its abstinence from all conquests 
which were not commercially profitable, to its tolerance of 
Asiatic customs, and freedom from the religious fury 
which marked the Portuguese. Its decline in after times 
is due to the competition of the French and English, 
who brought to the task moi'e enterprise and saga- 
city, and were less governed by merely mercantile 
principles, 

3. Rivalry of the English. — The English were not slow 
to follow in the steps of the Dutch. The defeat of the 
Armada showed them their power at sea, and they made 
great prizes out of the vessels in the Eastern trade. In 1592 
the Portuguese Indiaman, Mother of God, of 1,600 tons 
burden, and a cargo worth 50,000, was towed into Dart- 
mouth. She was the largest vessel ever seen in England. 
The papers of these prizes -were carefully scrutinized : 
and the English now competed with the Dutch in begin- 
ning an Eastern trade of their own. They had always 
been considerable traders, though England formerly pro- 
duced but little to trade in, save raw materials. The pro- 
duce of England, however, steadily increased after the 
Wars of the Roses ; the woollen manufacture sprang 
into being ; and the English learned from the Italian 
merchants, who had long been settled in London, to im- 
prove their vessels and to carry their own commodities to 
the ports of Europe. In the olden times England had 
been supplied with Indian produce by an annual ship 
from Venice, They traded to Turkey for it as early as 
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the time of Henry VIII : and Frobisher tried to discover 
a north-west passage to India. Sir Francis Drake was 
the first Englishman to sail to the Indian Archipelago 
(1577-1580): and the success of his voyage turned the 
attention of the English strongly to the East. The 
Western continent, how'ever, was not neglected. Posses- 
sion was taken, in the name of the wliole, of part of the 
coast of North America; companies were formed on the 
Dutch model, for planting them with English settlers : 
and, encouraged by the weakness of Spain on the ocean, 
Sir Walter Raleigh made an attempt to seize on what he 
believed to be the rich empire of Guiana. He left there a 
small settlement, which attracted some future adventurers, 
but never rose to any importance. The Russian Company 
had long carried on a trade with Persia, and the Turkish 
Company had ventured to send their cloths by way of 
Bagdad to Ormuz and Goa. Even before the rout of the 
Invincible Armada confinned to England the freedom of 
the sea, Englishmen had visited the courts of Cambay and 
China in the name of Queen Elizabeth. When Spain was 
shown to he too weak to drive them off, the merchants of 
London were not slow to compete with those of Amster- 
dam for the commerce which was slipping from the grasp 
of the Portuguese ; and on the last day of the sixteenth 
century the first East India Company received its charter. 
The English adventurers were well received in the Indian 
Archipelago by all except their European rivals. The 
Portuguese or Dutch were in possession of the most 
advantageouspositions, and the English were prepared and 
disposecl for nothing but a peaceful interposition. But 
the growing renown and riches of England, and the per- 
severance of the English Company, excited the apprehen- 
sions of the Dutch. Open violence succeeded to rivalry, 
but in 1619 a temporary treaty was concluded, by which 
it was hoped that the avarice of the Dutch and the 
aspirations of the English might be equally satisfied. The 
Molucca and Banda Islands were to belong equally to 
the two companies, and the produce was to be divided 
between them in the proportion of one third for the 
English, and two thirds for the Dutch. A handful of 
English, therefore, settled in Amboyna ; but the presence 
of these rivals became insupportable to the Dutch planters. 
They suborned some Japanese who were in their service 
to accuse the English of a conspiracy to seize the fort. 
Several of these unfortunate adventurers were imprisoned 
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and killed, and the rest were driven from the island (1623). | 

The English gave up the spice trade, though they kept i 
up their intercourse with the Asiatic continent ; and the 
7nassacre of Amboy?ia, as it was called, long served to ’ 
keep up a strong animosity between the two nations. 

4. The Dutch in Brazil. — The rich and rising colony 
of Brazil had already attracted the cupidity of the French, f 
and the sugar plantations had flourished greatly since the ^ 
importation of negro labour from the Portuguese settle- \ 
ments in Africa. The Dutch, made bold by their great * 
successes in the East, now sought to win the trade of ft 
Brazil by force of arms, and the success of the East 
India Company encouraged the adventurers who sub- 4 
scribed the funds for that of the West I ndies, incorporated | 
in 1621. The Dutch admiral Jacob Willekens success- 1 
fully assaulted San Salvador in 1624, and though the | 
capital was afterwards retaken by the intrepid Archbishop ,| 
Texeira, one half of the coast of Brazil submitted to the 
Dutch. Here, as in the East, the<profit of the company ]| 
was the whole aim of the Dutch, and the spirit in \yhich ji 

they executed their design was a main cause of its failure, w 

The company, for instance, kept the trade in provisions | 

in its own hands ; and, in consequence, no native of ■ | 

Pernambuco was allowed to kill a sheep either for sale I 
or for his own consumption ; he was obliged to sell it to f 
the Dutch butchers, and buy the meat of them at a price 
fixed by the company. This w’as not the way to wun the I 
Brazilians, but it increased the profits of the company, I 
which rose at one time to cent, per cent. The visions of 
the speculators of Amsterdam became greater ; and they 
resolved to become masters of all Brazil. This accom- 
plished, Peru and Mexico might perhaps in time have sub- 1 
mitted to them, and the Dutch republic would have given 
laws to the New World. Theman whom they despatched ' 
to execute this design was Prince John Maurice of Nassau. 

He belonged to a family which has been famous for its 
statesmen : and it is likely that he might really have ac- 
complished this design, ambitious as it was, for in a shoit 
time he had greatly extended the Dutch possessions. But, 
the stad-hotider was subject, not to the wise and learned 
men who sat in the States-General, but to the merchants 
who cornposed the courts of the company. They thouglit 
of nothing but their dividends ; they considered that 
Maurice kept up more troops and built more fortresses 
than were necessary for a mercantile community, and that 
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he lived in too princely a fashion for one in their service. 
Perhaps they suspected him of an intention of slipping- 
into that royal dignity which the feudal frame of Brazilian 
society seemed to offer him. At any rate, in 1643, they 
forced him to resign. A recent revolution had terminated 
the subjection of Portugal to Spain, and the new hing of 
Portugal concluded a truce for ten years with Holland. 
War was therefore supposed to be out of the question, and 
the company had some pretext for withdrawing the ex- 
penses of Maurice’s government. The troops were reduced, 
there was no stad-houder^s court, no new fortifications ; 
the trade of the colony flourished as well, and the profits 
of the company were greater than ever. But the recall 
of Maurice was the signal for an independent revolt in 
Brazil. Though the mother countries were at peace, 
war broke out between the Dutch and the Portuguese of 
Brazil, in 1645. The Jesuits had long preached a crusade 
against the heretic Dutch. The House of Braganza was 
once more on the throne at Lisbon, and, in spite of the 
truce with Holland, the Brazilians were determined to re- 
gain their independence, like the mother-country. Since 
the conclusion of the truce, the Dutch had possessed 
themselves of several Portuguese settlements in Africa and 
Asia, which they refused to surrender, and the King of 
Portugal was not disposed to check the impulse to inde- 
pendence in Brazil. John Ferdinand de Vieyra, a wealthy 
merchant of Pernambuco, led a general uprising of the 
Brazilians, and although the Dutch made a stubborn 
resistance, they received no assistance from home ; they 
were driven from one post after another, until in 1654, 
the last of the company’s servants quitted Brazil. The 
Dutch declared war against Poi'tugal ; but in 1661 
peace was made, and the Dutch sold their claims for 
8,000,000 florins, the right of trading being secured to 
them. But after the expulsion of the Dutch, the trade of 
Brazil came more and more into the hands of the English. 
It was carried on in the same way as the trade of Old 
and New Spain, by armed fleets despatched to each of 
the principal ports, Pernambuco, San Salvador, and Rio 
Janeiro, and the produce of Brazil was shipped back to 
Lisbon ; but the woollen goods, metals, and provisions of 
England formed the bulk of the exports, and the Lisbon 
merchants chiefly traded upon credit from the English 
merchants whose goods they exported. Hence Portugal 
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was rightly looked upon in Europe as only a factor or 
agent of England. 

5. The Dutch in India and at the Cape. — The 
steady progress of the Dutch in the East answers 
exactly to tlte advance of Holland among the countries 
of Europe ; and this is perhaps the most important 
political fact of the century. Resting always on the 
solid basis of the spice trade, the East India Company 
planted its settlements on all the shores between Europe 
and Batavia. They drove the Portuguese from their 
factory at Malacca in 1640 ; they allied themselves with 
the native princes of Ceylon, and drove the Portuguese 
from Colombo in 1658 ; and they vastly extended their 
hold on India. Since 161 5 they had acquired settlements 
at Paliokata and other places on the Coromandel coast, 
but Negapatam became their chief mart from 1658. On 
the Malabar coast, the ancient marts of Calicut, Cochin, 
and Cananor were taken from the Portuguese in succession. 
By this it was hoped that the whole of the pepper trade 
would fall into their hands ; but it was not easy to exclude 
the rest of Europe from the commerce of a coast now so 
easily reached. Accustomed to the enormous profits of 
their spice monopoly, the Dutch cared but little for their 
Malabar settlements. They could not, however, afford to 
abandon the trade of India to the English and French, who 
were rapidly taking it up, and their factoides were spread 
all over the coasts as far as Bengal. But the most import- 
ant in the end among all the Dutch settlements w'as 
made upon a spot which during a century and a half had 
invited the attention of Europe in vain. Their commerce 
with the East now greatly exceeded that which had been 
carried on by the Portuguese ; it was threatened b’y other 
European rivals ; and it was pointed out in 1650, by Van 
Riebeck, a ship’s .surgeon, that the foundation of an agri- 
cultural colony at the Cape of Good Plope, where the 
Portuguese and Dutch vessels had often halted, would be 
at once- a strategical support to the commerce of India, and 
a convenient halting-place for the Dutch ships. He was 
entrusted with the formation of a colony. The company 
allowed about one square league of land to each emigrant, 
keeping the freehold for themselves ; they furnished them 
with farming stock, and their cattle quickly multiplied. 
The Cape Colony soon produced provisions, corn, and 
wine in abundance : natives of other countries were 
encouraged to settle, as had long been the case in the 
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niotliei'-countiy ; but all remained subject to the exclusive 
system to which they owed their beginnings. No com- 
munication was allow'ed with the ships ' of any other 
country, nor were the colonists permitted to sail for 
themselves to the bordering shores in search of the fuel 
wliich the rocks of the Cape scarcely supplied. They 
obtained labour by kidnapping the natives, and by bring- 
ing negroes from Guinea, and Malays from Java. The 
Colony formed part of the administration of the Indies at 
batavia, which was divided into six governments, Java, 
Amboyna, Ternat, Ceylon, Macassar, and the Cape, 

6. Growth of the English East India Trade. — The 
London East India Company continued to prosper and to 
extend its operations. Its annual ventures brought returns 
of from one to two hundred per cent. It loaded its large 
vessels chiefly with bullion, which was collected in foreign 
parts, for the export of English coin -was forbidden; and 
the rest of the cai'go consisted of English raw and manu- 
factured produce. Many foolish objections were seriously 
raised against it, namely, that by exporting the treasure 
which would otherwise have poured into the kingdom, it 
impoverished the state, that it caused the destruction of 
timber by the building of great ships, and that it engrossed 
the skilled mariners of the realm. About the year when 
the company obtained their gi-eat factory of Madras 
(1640) their concerns were so large that their dockyard at 
Deptford was unequal to them : they therefore bought 
some ground in a marsh called Blackwall, on the other 
side of the river, and made a new dockyard there. The 
company built their own ships, and made their own 
masts, yards, sails, and cordage : they did everything 
necessary for victualling and appointing them, down to 
making their own casks, and baking their own bread, and 
grinding their own gunpowder: so that they enjoyed 
profits which have since hcen divided among several 
trades. They now', however, had so much business that 
besides the great ships of 1,000 tons and upwards which 
they built, they were obliged to hire others upon freight. 
They grew so rich that William III., following the Dutch 
method, laid a duty of 5 per cent, upon their stock. In 
1698 a second company, called the “English” Company, 
was chartered ; but this produced so great a commotion 
that the two were consolidated in 1702 by the name of 
the United Company of Merchants Trading to the East 
Indies. I’hc English Company brought into the concern 
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five times the aiTiount of the original stock of the London 
Company. The London Company had already begun 
to feel the effect of the more liberal constitution of the 
Dutch Company : and some such enlargement of its 
basis was necessary to enable it to go on competing with 
the latter. 

7, North America. — The rivalry of the Dutch and 
English was not yet confined to the East. We have seen 
how John Cabot discovered Newfoundland within a few 
years of the discovery of the new continent^ and how 
the great fishery of Newfoundland was established. The 
English made continual voyages to these coasts, and gave 
out at home that there was gold to be had for the 
seeking ; but tbe few attempts which were made proved 
failures. The Dutch, on the other hand, confined them- 
selves chiefly to the East. It was thought that an 
English colony in North America might serve as a naval 
outpost against Spain, as a stimulus to the trade of 
England, and in the end as a source of the much-coveted 
gold ; and this was finally effected in 1607, by means 
of two joint-stock companies formed on the Dutch 
model. Through the London and Plymouth Companies 
there began a great influ-v of colonists to avoid the 
religious persecutions of Charles I. The history of 
this great series of colonies is given in the History of 
AmerUa in this series. England did not remain peaceably 
in possession of all the northern part of the continent. 
The French took possession of the St. Lawrence in 1603, 
and founded the town of Quebec, and in 1602 Hudson, 
the English navigator, when in the service of the Dutch, 
had explored the banks of the river which now bears his 
name. The country really formed part of the great 
English territory which was called Virginia ; but James L, 
%vho cared nothing for colonies, made only a show of 
opposition to the claims of the Netherlands, and it was 
instantly granted out by the Dutch Government to the 
West India Company. The company built the fort of 
Orange, about 150 miles up the river, as a market for the 
fur trade, and the traffic with the Indians on the river was 
the richest in all North America. But the i^ew Nether- 
lands, as it was_ called, was destined to be something more 
than an emporium for the trade of the Five Nations ; and 
the corporation of Amsterdam bought up the rights of 
the company, and settled the town of New Amsterdam 
on the Manhattan Island, at the mouth of the river, the 
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best harbour on the whole coast. The Dutch settlement 
became so flourishing that Charles 11 . resolved to conquer 
it, which he did in 1664. The country was granted to his 
brother, the Duke of York and Albany, afterwards James 
II., and the names of York and Albany were substituted 
for those of New Amsterdam and New Orange. In the 
subsequent war C1672-1674) between England and Holland 
the Dutch retook. New York ; but it was restored to 
England by the peace of Nyunwegen, and the Dutch had 
to content themselves with a part of British Guiana, which 
was ceded to them in exchange. In the meantime the 
English colonies, to which New York was necessary as 
a commercial centre, had grown up one by one, until the 
whole coast from the Floridas northwards was occupied 
by settlers, as the Brazil coast had been occupied by the 
Portuguese a centui-y before. 

8. General Remarks. — We see from all this that a new 
element of great importance to Europe was steadily 
growing up in the colonies. It was from the colonies 
that I-iolland and England drew the wealth and the 
influence that enabled them over and over to defeat the 
designs of Spain and France. These stales first made 
colonial commerce, like that which they carried on at 
home, profitable, by making it comparatively free, and 
by admitting the principle of peaceful competition ; and 
they found out how to nourish it with plenty of capital by 
the' system of companies. The French, or rather the 
people of Normandy and Brittany, followed their example ; 
and the system of Spain and Portugal, though its main 
lines were allowed to stand untouched, soon showed a 
disadvantageous contrast with that of the free commercial 
nations. During the period we have described, the Dutch 
became the first nation in Europe. In the space of half 
a century, from having no ocean-going ships at all, they 
came to have more than all the rest of Europe put 
together. In 1672 they were strong enough .to defy the 
united force of England and France. They surpassed all 
the rest in art, learning, and manufactures ; and both there 
and in England the whole national life was animated by 
the impulse of commercial enterprise. It was a movement 
which proceeded from the merchants of the large towns, 
and to which the Government of neither country con- 
tributed in the first instance anything more than bare 
countenance. It led, however, in both cases, to the pre- 
dominance of commercial principles in the national policy, 
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and through this to a substantial national greatness 
unknown to the feudal monarchies of Spain and Portugal. 
The Dutch led the way, as they did in the changes 
in government at home. Their best statesmen, such 
as the great John de Witt, steadily advocated colonial 
enterprise. The Dutch seldom failed in their under- 
takings ; but the English everywhere followed and 
outstripped them. The Dutch first made the general 
interest of the community the ground of their policy, 
and the community permanently profited by the results. 
The Dutch did not, like the English in after times, form 
agricultural colonies by smiding out lai'ge numbers of poor 
or persecuted colonists from home, because in Holland 
there was neither poverty nor per'secution ; their religious 
toleration combined with economical principles to prevent 
them from setting up exclusive religious establishments, 
such as consumed much of the Averdth of the Portuguese 
and Spanish colonies, and in this i-espect their example 
was in general wisely followed by the English. Capital 
was expected to furnish a due return ; and as the policy 
of the companies who shared the trade of the Plast did 
not admit of its unlimited application, a new form of its 
employment was found out. Neither mining, agricul- 
tural, nor trading settlements, such as Ave have hitherto 
had in question, Avere to form the main body of Avhat 
Europe for many years regarded as its most valuable 
possessions. It was found that many of the productions 
of the East, and some Avhich the East did not afford, 
could be cultivated to advantage nearer home ; and for 
nearly tAvo centuries much of the enterprise of Europe 
streamed to the West Indies, utterly neglected or mis- 
managed by Spain, where each nation seized upon 
possessions of its OAvn, and laid them out to the best 
advantage. We shall trace, then, in the next chapter the 
history of the Plantations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE PLANTATIONS. 


The West rndia Islands (i ) — the Etucaneers {1) — CuUivafmi of 
Sugar (3 ) — French Plantations (4 ) — Dtitch Plantations, 

— the Negroes (6 ) — Dhnsion between France and England (7) — 
Effects of growth of Plantations '^—Progress rrairwed (9). 


I. The West India Islands. — Together with the m.nin- 
land of America the Spaniards claimed all the West 
India islands. These, indeed, had been the first discovery 
of their navigators, and upon them they had made their 
earliest settlements. But the gold and silver which they 
afforded was now c,vhaustcd, and the Spaniards cared 
for little else. They did, indeed, draw from them a supply 
of hides, tallow, and provisions, and in tlie course of time 
they raised from them small quantities of cocoa and indigo ; 
but the Spanisli planters had neither the genius to see the 
wonderful capacities of the soil, nor the industry and the 
enterprise necessary to bring them into effect. In their 
hands, these beautiful and futile islands, which afterwards 
became the very garden of the world, were utterly neg- 
lected, and it was not wonderful that other nations should 
seek to dispossess them, as soon as the proved weakness 
of Spain at sea showed that this could be attempted with 
safety- The way for this was paved by the situation of the 
islands on the highway to Mexico and Peru. To their 
countless coves and thick covers smugglers and pirates of 
all nations resorted to lie in wait for the Spanish galleons, 
and to carry on a contraband trade ; and the English, 
Dutch, and French soon became better acquainted with 
their geography than the Spaniards themselves. From 
the map we see that they lie in distinct groups. There 
are the four Cereal AntilLeSy Cuba, St. Domingo, Jamaica, 
and Puerto Rico ; the Leeward Islands, a continuation of 
the Greater Antilles, including the Virgin Islands, St. 
Christopher and Nevis, and all the islands as far as 
Martinique : the Windward Islands, so called from their 
facing the East, from Santa Lucia southwards, and all 
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now belonging to England; and the Little Antilles^ 
formerly called the Leeward Islands, belonging to I-Iolland, 
and lying off the cost of Venezuela. The Bahamas^ north 
of Cuba, have but little to do with the West Indies. Of 
these islands only the Greater Antilles were thought by 
the Spaniards worth occupying ; but they were resolved 
to keep the adventurers of other nations from settling 
in the others. This was impossible : the English 
and Dutch were better seamen, and as fast as the 
Spanish captains dislodged them from one place, they 
fixed themselves in another; and many small colonics were 
formed before any encroachment on the rights of Spain 
was sanctioned by any European power. Most of the small 
islands were inhabited by a fierce race of cannibals, who 
were the terror of the gentler Indians of the Greater An- 
tilles. If the Spaniards had thought the natives worth con- ' j 
quering, it would have been a hard task ; and tb e smugglers | 
and pirates themselves generally sought out a deserted I 
island for their retreat. In this way the island of Barbad oes, 
which lay in the way of ships bound for Guiana and | 
Brazil, was occupied by English shoitly after the death of 
Elizabeth. It was a desolate and unpeopled spot. The J 
English discerned the advantages of the soil and climate ; , 
and its defensibility (being fortified by nature on two out 
of its three sides) and its remoteness from the route of 
the Spanish ^uarda-costas encouraged their first attempts ji 
at planting it with cotton, tobacco, and indigo. Sugar, j 
the great staple of the plantations, was not as yet intro- I 
duced ; but the industry of the planters pi'epared the way 1 
for its success. An accidental circumstance gave rise to I 
a double occupation of St. Christopher, one of the 1 
Leeward Islands. In 1625 D’Esnambuc, a French 
privateer of Dieppe, had been worsted in an encounter i 
with a Spanish galleon, and putting into the island to refit, I 
found there a considerable number of his countrymen. 
He was so struck with its capabilities, that on his return 
he obtained from Cardinal Richelieu a charter incorpo- 
mting a French West India Company. Returning to the 
islands, he made other settlements on Martinique and 
Guadaloujje, in the Windward Islands. About the same 
time Thomas Warner, an Englishman, formed a settle- 
ment in similar circumstances on the south side of St. 
Christopher. ^ The Spaniards drove out the settlers of 
both nations in 1630 ; but they soon returned, though many 
of the French settlers migrated to the more promising 
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colonies of the Windward Islands. Thus were formea 
the first English and French settlements in the West 
Indies, which afterwards contributed so much to the 
wealth of the mother countries, and to tire formation of 
their general colonial policy. All the Greater Antilles 
were still in. the possession of Spain. 

2. The Buccaneers. — This was the name usually given 
during the seventeenth century to the Frcncli, English, 
and Dutch adventurers who docked to the West Indies to 
prey upon the .Spanish fleets and colonies. The Dutch 
were chiefly smugglers : the English and French chiefly 
pirates. Many of them began as planters : but they 
found piracy a more congenial and gainful pursuit. 
Thousands of adventurous men, with swift and well-found 
ships, swept the seas in search of plunder, landing 
now and then to burn a Spanish town, or to hunt wild 
cattle, whose flesh they smoked over their boucanes or 
wood-fires ; lienee they were called bucavicsrs. Their 
swift ships ivere called in Dutch vUebooten,ox flying-boats : 
and hence the name of fn-ebooters or filibusters. The 
recorded exploits of these marauders fill large volumes. 
They greatly increased in strength and numbers as the 
permanent settlements of the English and French in- 
creased in the latter half of the century ; and it is 
calculated that if they had acted upon a uniform plan, 
with a better discipline, and under a leader of genius, they 
might without difficulty have conquered all the Americas. 
They harassed all the shores of New Spain ; they passed 
tlie Straits of Magellan, and spread the terror of their 
name as far as California. Van Horn, at the head of 
1500 Dutch and French, took Vera Cruz in 1683 under the 
guns of the Spanish fleet : Morgan, a Welshman, who 
w'as afterwards Governor of Jamaica, took Porto Bello 
and Panama ; and the names of Grammont, Lolonois, and 
Dampicr were long words of fear on all the Spanish coasts. 
In time of war the European governments encouraged 
them ; indeed, for half a century and more they carried 
out the deliberate policy of the European governments. 
Privateering was reckoned a regular business, like plant- 
ing; and the governments received tenths and fifteenths of 
the booty as the public share. And after 1670, when Spain 
ceased to assert an exclusive claim to the West Indies, 
there was much ado to induce them to give up piracy and 
turn planters. The buccaneers were tempted with grants 
of land ; but the home governments were in the end driven 
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to repress tlicm by force of arms. Many fruitless expe- 
ditions \vere sent out for their reduction : and the priva- 
teers who were licensed to cruise against them often ended 
by joining them. West Indian piracy lias only lately been 
extinguished. One of the last of the English pirates, 
Captain Kidd, was hanged on the shore of the Thames 
sixty years ago : but the exploits of General Walker, in 
our own times, show that freebooting will exist as long 
as the temptations which excite it are stronger than the 
power which should put it down. The chief trace which 
the buccaneers have left on history is the French colony 
in the westenr part of St. Domingo and the little neigh- 
bouring island of Tortuga. This was originally a 
buccaneer settlement, which gradually formed a rude 
pirate-like constitution and code of laws. The inhabitants 
■were chiefly of French descent, and the French Govern- 
ment took them under its protection in 1665. Other 
pirate-like settlements were formed by the Maroons, 
as the runaway negroes of the West Indies ^vcl•c 
called. These often collected in great numbers, and 
formed a rude kind of community which defied the attacks 
of the whites. A colony of Maroons established in the 
centre of Jamaica resisted all the attacks of the planters, 
and was at last allowed to exist in peace : there was 
another famous one in Brazil : and the Maroons of St. 
Vincent were ultimately taken under the protection of the 
Frcnclr and made a regular colony. 

3. Cultivation of Sugar. — ^The sugar-cane had been 
successfully cultivated for two centuries by the Portuguese, 
who learned its use from the Venetians. Brazil became 
the chief source of the supply, and the demand in Europe 
was so great that the sugar trade speedily became the 
most profitable one in which capital could be engaged. 
The Dutch, who had long carried this precious article 
from Lisbon to all the ports of Europe, made their famous 
and daring invasion of Brazil entirely for the sake of 
sugar ; and they ^eatly extended the cultivation of the 
cane after the Brazilian coast came into their possession. 
The cane flourished in Barbadoes, but the English planters 
knew no other use for it than to brew a refreshing drink 
for that hot climate until 1640, when a Dutchman from 
Brazil landed in the island, and taught them the secret of 
ripening the cane, which was by letting it grow fifteen 
months instead of twelve, and of boiling\he juice. In a 
few years Barbadoes became prodigiously prosperous by 
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the introduction of the sugar trade. The whole of the 
leeward coasts of this island were soon covered with 
plantations, and in twenty years 50,000 English settled 
there. The civil wars in England increased the number 
of the planters, wdio, like those of Brazil, were chiefly 
men of wealth. The growth of Barbadoes went on fast 
from 164010 1650. It had a free trade with the Dutch 
and Portuguese ; an independent constitution, though 
nominally the fief of a proprietary grantee ; and as 
most of the planters were cavaliers, they resisted what 
they thought to be the usurpation of the Parliament 
They called the island “ Little England ” : and in the 
planters of Barbadoes we certainly find the earliest 
type of the true English colonist. They were, how- 
ever, reduced to submission by Cromwell, and his Act 
ol Navigation forced them to give up all trade except with 
the mother country. Cromwell did a great deal for the 
West Indies by sending many of his Irish and Scotch 
prisoners out thither as slaves. Seven thousand Scotch, 
for example, were sold to the West Indian planters after 
the battle of Worcester. The same thing was done in 
1716 after the rebellion of the Pretender. Before the 
coniliincd effect of the Act of Navigation, the growth 
of the French plantations, and the rivalry of Jamaica, 
Barbadoes was the most populous, rich, and indus- 
trious spot on the earth. In 1657, ;^i4,ooo was reckoned 
the smallest capital with which a planter could settle 
upon an estate of 500 acres ; but this sum easily 
yielded more than 50 per cent, every year. The continual 
hostility of the Spaniards to all other Europeans in the 
West Indies, and the relentless cruelty which accompanied 
it, together wuth the enormous advantage which England 
might obviously reap from extending her possessions, made 
Cromwell resolve upon a bold stroke, which was ivorthy 
of his statesmanship. This -wa.s the conquest of the 
magnificent island of St. Domingo, the most valuable of 
the Greater Antilles ; and he sent out for this purpose in 
1655 an expedition of 10,000 men, under Generals Penn 
and Venables. Most of it was in the possession of the 
Spaniards, though the French buccaneers had settlements 
in the west of the island. The English were repulsed by 
the Spaniards : but, unwilling to return to England 
without some glory, they attacked the neighbouring island 
of Jamaica before its inhabitants had heard the news of 
their defeat. Jamaica was at this time in a poor con- 
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dition. The Spaniards had lost all their labour by their 
cruel treatment of the natives : they had taken those of 
the Bahama islands, but these were also exhausted ; they 
were too idle and proud to work themselves, and too poor 
to buy negroes. The English took it ; and in a hundred 
years it became one of the richest places in the woiid. 
Cromwell settled in the island some of the troo]3S wlio 
had won it ; they were joined by many settlers from 
home, and planters soon came from Barbadocs, csjjecially 
many Quakers, whom the Royalists of that island would 
not tolerate. Cromwell ordered the Scotch Government 
to gather together all the idle and disaffected people they 
could lay hands on, and shipped them off hither as 
labourers : and he procured many more, of both sexes, 
from Ireland. At first there Avas great distress among 
these poor creatures : but it ceased as soon as the work 
of planting began. The sugar-cane, with its three valuable 
products — sugar, rum, and molasses — pimento, cotton, 
aloes, ginger, and log-wood, soon look the place of 
cocoa; and the trade of Jamaica with England and the 
English colonies in North America grew rapidly into 
importance. The manufactures and navigation of the 
mother country were greatly stimulated ; and the culture 
of the cane was extended to the smaller islands of 
Antigua, -which had been deemed by the Spaniards 
uninhabitable, Nevis, and Montserrat. 

4. French Plantations. — The Knights of Malta had 
obtained of Richelieu a grant of St. Christopher and 
three other West Indian islands : and they sent out 
thither as governor the wise and politic De Poincy, under 
whom their progress was slow, though in, the end it 
outstripped even that of the English islands. De Poincy, 
by personal study, greatly improved upon the method of 
sugar-making in use in Brazil and Maderia. He ruled 
at Basse Terre, in St. Christopher, twenty-one years; and 
once a week he administered justice to the people under 
a great fig-tree. There were three other groups in French 
hands, in each of which the principal islands were 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, and Grenada ; these groups 
belonged to three diflerent proprietors. All the French 
islands carried on a flourishing trade Avith the Dutch. 
Colbert, in the next generation, perceived that the 
plantations might be made much more thriving under one 
government, and accordingly in 1664 he purchased them 
of their owners and handed them over to a company ; but 
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as this did not flourish, it was dissolved in 1674, and 
the islands were placed under a department of tbe 
Governnrent. The settlement on St. Domingo soon 
became the most important : and just as the encroach- 
ments of the English settlers had been confirmed by treaty, 
the French Government acquired a legal right to the 
western part of this island in 1697, By the introduction 
of negro labour a few years afterwards, the activity of 
French enterprise made it the most important settlement 
in all America. Sugar, cotton, cocoa, and ginger, and 
afterwards coffee, were exported hence in great quantities 
to Fi'ance. Besides this the French had settled on the 
coast of Guiana, and they took under their protection the 
Maroons, or runaway negroes, who had formed a colony 
for themselves on the Island of St. Vincent. The progress 
of the French plantations was at first slower than that of 
the Englisli, but through the wise fostering care of the 
Government it gradually overtook them. The great 
minister, Colbert, placed them under a Council of Com- 
merce ; they were relieved of taxes, even for the payinent 
of the .salary of their governors ; the smallest dulicvs were 
levied on their produce : whereas Charles 11 . had hud on 
the English plantations a yearly tax of per cent, upon 
their gross value. The French Goveinment were the 
first to grant lands gratis to poor and industrious emi- 
grants ; and they often lent money to the planters when 
the plantations were destroyed by hurricanes. They 
allowed the ships of their merchants strong convoys, and 
built fortifications to protect the islands from pirates. 
The improvement of trade and navigation was steadily 
pursued as an object of state policy to a higher degree 
than elsewhere. Besides the mother-country the French 
plantations had lawful mai'kets for their })roduce in Canada, 
Cape Breton, and Louisiana, as well as the contraband 
Spanish trade. 

5. The Dutch Plantations, &c. —When the Portuguese 
drove the Dutch from Brazil, and the treaty of 
Nymwegen dispossessed them of New York, they had 
nothing left on the continent but Surinam, the scene of 
the faihu'e of Raleigh, which the Zealanders had con- 
quered in the war with England, and which was ceded to 
them by the treaty. They had, however, taken possession 
of Curassao and St. Eustatia about 1G34, and here they 
cultivated sugar and tobacco. All these settlements, 
together with one on Cape Verde .and another on the 
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Guinea coast, were in the hands of the Dutch West India 
Company. But the ricli coninicrce of the East engrossed 
most of the Dutch capital ■, and the Dutch had more 
genius for commerce than planting. Curassao had a fine 
harbour, and it soon became a great depot for East Indian 
goods, for the Dutch smugglers were able to supply the 
Spaniards of the continent with them much more cheaply 
than through the lawful channel of trade. Here also the 
Spaniards purchased their negro slaves from the Dutch 
slavers, Curassao was for a long time to the West 
Indies what Amsterdam was to Europe : all the colonists 
came thither to buy the commodities of Europe and the 
East. The Danes took possession in 1671 of the Island 
of St. Thomas, when they allowed the free citizens of 
Hamburg also to maintain a factory : and to this the 
Danes afterwards added that of Santa Cruz, purchased 
from France ; but they did not extend their cultivation be- 
yond the demands of their own market. The commodious 
harbour of St. Thomas was a frecpient resort of the 
buccaneers : and its neutrality^ has made it from early 
times the centre of communication for all the West India 
islands. It naturally became another centre of the 
smuggling trade with the Spanish colonies. I'lie Dutch 
and the Danes rvere chiefly traders, and their plantations 
wore quite unimportant by comparison with those of the 
English and French. For a century and a half the 
Spaniards, though they pos.sesscd the finest of the islands, 
had no plantations. Private enterprise is necessary to 
the success of plantations ; and the vSpanish colonial 
system did not favmur private enterprise. Cuba produced 
nothing of importance ; nor was it until the vast trade of 
St, Domingo was destroyed in its tcn-ible struggle for 
independence that the plantations of Cuba rose to supply 
its place. Even then, it was long before a hundredth 
part of its surface was in a state of cultivation. Havana 
indeed the capital of that island, was the emporium of 
the trade of New and Old Spain ; and it was important 
as a naval station against pirates and smugglers. The 
large and fei'tile island of Puerto Rico long remained 
a mere desert ; and Trinidad did not prosper until it 
ceased to be Spanish. To keep the best West India 
islands in this unproductive state %vas perhaps good 
policy on the part of the Spaniards. If they had settled 
there, they would have tempted the attacks of the French 
and English ; and under the Spani-sh system of trading 
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they would have produced no profit to the mother-country. 
This is equally true of the lower or maritime parts of 
Mexico. The Spaniards were afraid to drain and cultivate 
them ; and they looked on this deserted and unwholesome 
coast as a frontier against the enemy. The towns on the 
sea-coast were often deserted, and rebuilt in the interior, 
because of the ravages of the buccaneers. 

6. The Negroes. — America in every way depended 
on Africa fur labour. The Spaniards and Portuguese 
wanted negroes for their mines of gold, silver, and 
diamonds ; the English and French for their plantations 
of sugar, tobacco, rice, and indigo. It is true that a lai'ge 
number of white labourers freely resorted both to the 
French and the English plantations as lately as the middle 
of the last century, and that convicts were transported 
thilhei', who were forced to labour for a certain number 
of years, after which they became small planters them- 
selves, or emigrated afresh to the colonies on the con- 
tinent. But the supply of white labour w’u.s small and 
precarious ; the planters, especially the French, treated 
the cngag'es” as they were called, with great cruelty; 
the system' could not be applied on a very large scale ; 
and tlve j^Ianters generally found it necessary, and always 
found it best, to invest a certain proportion of their capital 
in the purchase of negroes. The Dutch in Java and 
Ceylon could compel the natives to labour ; ljut 
in the other continent, the Portuguese and Spaniards 
found the natives as incapable of labouring as them- 
selves. But the hardy negroes of Africa soon supplied 
their place. From time immemorial the Moors had 
sold them in the markets of Europe and the East, 
and the Portuguese, following the steps of the Moors, 
introduced them in the West. Every Portuguese settle- 
ment on the coast of Africa was an inexhaustible source 
of negro labour, and the Portugue.se settlers in Brazil 
were the first to take advantage of it. d'ho Dutch and 
English soon followed in the wake of the Portuguese, 
and as the latter in the end possessed themselves of all 
the Portuguese carrying-trade, the slave trade fell mainly 
into their hands. The English had acquired as early as 
the time of Queen Elizabeth some factories on the African 
coast, and these now became most valuable on account 
of the sla^'c trade. But the Portuguese always kept to 
themselves the trade of the east coast of Africa, where 
the slave traffic was carried on to the best advantage. 
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So great were the toils of the plantations that the negro 
population of Barbadoes wasted away at the rate of i6 
per cent, per annum, and the keener the competition 
between the French and English planters the harder 
became the stress on the unfortunate blacks. The 
negroes, besides, were used by Spain to work the mines 
of Mexico and Peru, and they were imported in large 
numbers into New Grenada. The French Guinea Com- 
pany had enjoyed the privilege of supplying them, which 
*vas called the Assiento ; but in 1713, the English took 
away this profitable trade from the French, and compelled 
Spain to a treaty by which she could purchase no slaves, 
except from English vessels. The English thus finally 
monopolised a trade which they had shared for 150 years, 
ever since Hawkins first carried negroes for sale from 
Guinea to Espahola. In the colonies of Virginia and 
Carolina, where the slaves were employed in the cultivation 
of cotton, tobacco, and rice, they rather multiplied than 
dwindled. The slaves were far worse off in the English 
colonies than in any other country in the ancient or 
modern world. In the French plantations, the Code Noir 
was established by Louis XIV. in 1685, to shield them 
from cruelty ; it gave slaves some important civil and 
social rights, and forbade the separation of families j but 
everywhere else they have always been entirely at the 
mercy of the planter. From the beginning there have 
been revolts and disturbances on the part of the negroes, 
and these were repressed and punished in the most cruel 
and inhuman manner. Not a century ago rebel negroes 
were in J amaica burnt alive by inches at a slow fire, and 
the gentlest punishment was to hang them alive in chains 
and leave them to die of hunger. The Dutch treated their 
slaves more cruelly still ; but the Spaniards were moi'e 
humane, and they had nothing to do with the slave trade 
itself — that is, with the business of buying the slaves in the 
ports of Africa, and shipping them to those of America. It 
was necessary to continue this trade, for the number of 
the slaves continually diminished ; and its abolition, in 
different parts of the world, has always been the beginning 
of the abolition of slavery itself. The Danes were the 
first to abolish the slave traffic, England, France, and the 
United States of North America followed ; in Brazil 
the trade has been prohibited, and slaveiy will be finally 
extinguished in 1900 ; and the government of Spain in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico is the only one that now has any 
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deske for it. It is certain that the West Indies, and 
every part of the earth that is worth cultivating, may be 
cultivated without slave labour, though not on so large a 
scale as is possible with it. Economists have shown that 
nothing is so dear as slave laboui', and that only the 
most remunerative crops will sustain the loss vvhich it 
entails ; and wherever free labour has been successfully 
introduced in sufficient quantity, production has in the 
end been stimulated by the change. 

7. Division between France and England. — In 1660, or 
thirty-five years after their first pennanent settlements were 
made, England and France agreed to divide the West India 
Islands, and to adopt a common policy towards the 
natives, who never ceased to harass them. England was 
confirmed in the possession of Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, 
and Montserrat, and several smaller islands ; France in 
that of Guadaloupe, Martinique, Grenada, and some 
smaller islands ; while St. Christopher remained common 
to both. The remains of the aborigines, about 6,000 in 
number, were driven to the islands of Dominica, St. Lucia, 
and St. Vincent. But both England and France claimed 
these islands. Such settlements as were made on them 
were French ; and the two latter islands were occupied 
under Marshal D’Estrees m 1719. In 1748 these islands 
were declared neutral ; but in 1763 they were all given up 
to England, except St. Lucia, and the wretched remnant 
of the natives were driven to the continent. Until the 
Anti-slavery movement grew irresistible, the West Indies 
never ceased to be an object of jealousy to the two 
Governments. With the growth of these valuable posses- 
sions the struggles of Europe first reached the shores of 
the New World, and in the course of the European wars 
many of the West Indian islands have changed hands 
several times. Thus, Antigua and Montserrat were taken 
by the French, but restored at the peace of Breda. One 
of the first incidents in the war waged by the Grand 
Alliance of Western Europe against Louis XIV. -was 
the expulsion of the English from St. Christopher ; 
but Captain Wren recovered the honour of the English 
flag, and the Peace of Ryswick restored things as they 
were. In the War of the Spanish Succession, Nevis 
and other English islands were attacked by the French, 
but without permanent success ; in the Seven Years^ 
War ([756) the English marine proved superior to 
that of Spain and France united; and by the Peace 
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of Paris in 1763 the English possessions were in- 
creased by the islands of Grenada, Dominica, and 
Tobago, In the war which followed the Independence of 
America and the French Revolution, changes took place 
by rvhich on the whole England benefited ; and the power 
of England in the West Indies has steadily increased, 
at the expense firstly of Spain, and secondly of her rival 
F]-ance, The French islands, however, have always sur- ' 
passed the English islands in prosperity and good manage- 
ment. This is partly because most of the French planters 
lived permanently on their island, whereas the English ^ 
always went home when they had made their fortunes, I 
and became absentees^ whose only interest was to get as i 
mucli money as possible out of their estates. They com- | 
raitted the whole care of their estates to some shipping | 
agent living in London or Bristol, whose business it was' i 
to furnish the plantation with all that was necessary, and I 
to receive and dispose of the laroduce when sent home. | 
Flcncc there never arose in the Biitish plantations a class | 
of w'calthy and independent merchants like those of the | 
French islands. 

S. Effects of Growth of Plantations. — Not only did -.'f 
the wealth of the West Indies stimulate the manufactures 
of the mother countries, but it gave the agricultural - j 
colonies on the continent of North America their first ' j ' 
impulse to produce more than they consumed. The great 'i; 
populations of the West India Islands had to be jfed, and ,f' 
land was too valuable there to be used for producing corn ^'1 
and beef. Each group of islands included indeed some 
one W'hich was specially destined to raising fresh pro- 'I 
visions for the rest, such as the English island of Barbuda, ' | 
and tire Dutch i.sland of Aruba. But the continent alone * 
could supply sub.sislcncc to so large a multitude of § 
labourers ; and the exports of beef, pork, and cheese T 
from Canada to the French islands, and from New Eng- 
land to the English islands, soon became immense. 
Each district seemed formed to supply the wants of the 
other. Besides, a great market was opened here for the 
refuse of the great Newfoundland fishery, for the advan- 
tages of which the French now began to contend, though ; 
without success. In return for these imports the islands 
supplied the continent with the products of the cane. 
Many of the islands, however, were still supplied with 
provisions from the mother countries ; and in the middle 
of the last century, when the English colonies of North 
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Ainerica had already begun to send corn to feed the in- 
creased population of England, the vast colony of Brazil 
was dependent upon Europe for its daily bread. With this 
increased traffic canieavast growth of the contraband trader^ 
The French islands were fast outstripping the English in 
wealth and population, and were able to produce so much 
more cheaply than the latter that the growth of a smuggling 
trade between them and New England was inevitable. 
Trade will always find the channel which is natural to it, 
and smuggling in all its branches was soon practised in 
the West Indies with gi'cat skill and success. The Dutch, 
Danish, and French islands were markets for all European 
manufirctures ; the Spaniards came to buy there because 
it was the cheapest market ; and the Spanish Govern- 
ment was forced to connive at the practice. The 
success of their plantations led the French to conceive 
the grand idea of colonizing the vast and fertile island 
of Madagascar. Colbert had already encouraged the 
Oriental trade by the establishment, in 1664, of a French 
East India Company with a charter of fifty yeai's’ dura- 
tion, and great privileges of every kind, and he in- 
tended to make Madagascar the bulwark of the future 
French empire in India. Few projects have been more 
promising. The island was fertile hi all the products of 
the tropics; the people were numerous, intelligent, and 
docile ; and nothing was wanting but skill, honesty, and 
perseverance on the part of the company’s agents. But 
these were wanting. Many of the colonists quitted the 
island in despair, and in 1673 those who remained were 
massacred by the natives, A century elapsed before the 
attempt was i-enewed; nor was it then attended with 
more success. The chief result of these attempts was 
the introduction of rice, the principal staple of Mada- 
gascar, into the Carolinas. A lasting impulse was given 
to English shipbuilding and navigation by the vast trade 
of the plantations. The Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
traded with Europe only by means of the Government 
register ships, and the Dutch and French had established 
a monopoly, though a far less pernicious one, in com- 
mitting the trade of both Indies to exclusive companies. 
The Act of Navigation deprived the Dutch of the trade of 
the West Indies, of which they had hitherto been in pos- 
session ; and the trade to the whole Atlantic coast of 
America, including the islands, was opened to English 
vessels and closed to all othcru, Barbadoes alone era- 
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ployed about 400; and the effect of the great traffic to 
and fro was to raise the power of the English at sea in 
the space of fifty years to a position which rivalled that 
of the Dutch themselves. The preponderance, however, 
of the Eastern trade maintained the Dutch in the front 
rank down to the end of the seventeenth century. After 
that time, the successive growth of the West Indies, of 
the North American colonies, and of the English East 
Indian trade, placed the English greatly in advance of all 
other nations. 

9. Progress Reviewed. — The establishment of the 
plantations may be taken as a favourable opportunity for 
reviewing the progress of colonization during the five or 
six generations after that of Gama and Columbus. The 
largest space in the eye of the world was still at this time 
occupied by the gold and silver-producing countries of 
South America. The silver of Mexico and Peru had 
greatly contributed to the extension of commerce in the 
eastern hemisphere ; and each of the nations which were 
competing for the trade of the East anticipated the day 
when its grasp should be laid on the riches of the West. 
This, at any rate, was the belief of Spain ; and hence the 
severe struggles of Spain to prevent the settlements of 
other nations in the West Indies and on the American 
coast. These settlements grew entirely out of the expe- 
ditions of the buccaneers, who harassed the Spaniards by 
sea and land ; the islands were gradually taken up by the 
planters of several nations, encouraged and assisted by 
the governments, all hostile to the pretensions of Spain. 
The capture of Jamaica, in 1655, marks the period when the 
lawless rule of the buccaneers began to be exchanged for the 
control of European governments. England and France 
were spreading in different directions in the northern hemi- 
sphere ; the trade of the Dutch with the East was at its 
zenith ; neither the English nor French could pretend to 
be their rivals, for the l)utch trade supplied most of con- 
tinental Europe, while neither the trade of England nor 
France as yet extended beyond their own needs. The 
most important object, next to the possession of lands 
rich in gold and silver, was that of a soil rich in produc- 
tions which were readily exchanged for gold and silver 
in the markets of Europe. The plantations soon began 
to eclipse the Eastern trade, and it is to their rise 
that we inay attribute the slow growth of the French 
and English East India companies. Flow gi-eat the 
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importance of the plantations was may be judged of 
from the fact that at the time of the French Revolution 
France drew as much wealth from the single island of 
St. Domingo as England drew from India, or Spain from 
Mexico and Peru. Nor did the European wars retard the 
general growth of the plantations, for the capture of an 
island always stimulated its productions by the influx 
of new planters. It was calculated that every European 
employed in the plantations, including the sailors 
employed in the trade thither, furnished employment 
for four pairs of hands at home. Thus, as in 1670 it 
was calculated that 250,000 English were engaged in 
planting or in the plantation trade, i, 000, 000 of people, or 
one-seventh of the entire population, must have been 
dependent upon it at home. On the whole, we may say that 
the West India plantations were to England in the time 
of Charles IL very much what the cotton and iron manu- 
factures are in our own limes, and that their importance 
was so much the greater, as there had been nothing to 
disturb the balance of the landed and mercantile interests, 
greatly in favour of the former, which had existed since 
the time of Henry VIII. This balance was now re- 
versed, and the growth of the mercantile interest was 
accompanied by the growth of a new political doctrine 
known as Whiggism, based, like the former, on an adoption 
of Dutch ideas. Political troubles had contributed to the 
growth of the English plantations ; and when these were 
over, it seemed as if the impulse to West Indian enter- 
prise was checked. At any rate, the eighteenth century 
has but little enterprise to show. Land Avas selling for 
£\oo an acre in Barbadoes ; but no one attempted to 
colonize the Bahamas, and not one tenth part of Jamaica 
was under cultivation. An energetic.and sagacious govern- 
ment might have changed the face of affairs ; hut in the 
meantime a different field of enterprise was being opened. 
The plantations had helped the growth of agricultural 
colonies, and the latter soon rose to an unexpected 
degree of importance. 
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CHAPTER V. 


NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. i 

The French on the St. Lawrence (l ) — Coitgny and Protestantism ' 

(2)— Canada and Nova Scotia (3) — A&w England (4) — The ^ 
Mmissippi{^] — Hudson's Bay (6) — The Fisheries {7) — Guiana >, 

(S) — Colonial Policy of France (9) — Colonial Policy op ■( 
England (lo). j 

r. The French on the St. Lawrence, — The discoverers j 
of America were speedily followed by the hardy sailors of ; 
Normandy and Brittany. One of these, in 1506, reached | 
the mouth of the gi-cat river St, Lawrence, and called the i T 
country on its west side Cape Breton, The F rench, hearing 
the natives talk of their Canada, or huts, supposed this to be 
the name of the country : but it went at first by the name 
of Acadia, The French wei'e not disposed to forego their •,! 
claims to America, and Francis the First was as an.xious as ^ \ | 
anyone else to share in thegold and silver of the New World, ^ 

He would certainly have fitted out ships for the East ' 

Indies had not his wars with Charles V. prevented it. ? 
In 1523 he sent out an expedition of discovery to the 
coast under Verazzano, of Florence ; but his plans were 
cut short by misfortunes at home. Francis was taken 
prisoner at Pavia, and Verazzano never returned to (j 
France. Ten years passed before the attempt was renewed. 

At last Francis sent out a second expedition, commanded 
by Jacques Cartier, of St, Malo, which had more important ^ 
consequences. In 1534 Car-tier sailed up the St. Lawrence, 
and saw the capacity of its banks for receiving a great I *• 
agricultural colony ; he called the place New France, and 
in 1540 he conducted thither 200 colonists, under Franqois 
de Robervalas lieutenant-general, who formed the germ of 
the future “ Canadian nation,” as the French settlers after- 
wards learnt to call themselves. But the Avars of Spain y 
and France hindered the progress of this colony, and i,* 
Cartier himself, foiled in the attempt to reach the East 
Indies by a north-west passage, lost all heart for further 
discoveries. 
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2. Coligny and Protestantism. — Everywhere we may 
trace the effect of the Reformation on the directicni and 
chax'actcr of colonial enterprise. The colony on the Si. 
Lawrence tvas Catholic ; and the great Protestant stntes- 
man Coligny formed plans for colonies which should be 
a retreat for the Huguenots, whose final defeat he foresaw, 
and thither he hoped himself to retire and end his days 
in peace. But every one of his projects firilcd. 'flic fii-st 
attempt was made in Brazil in 1556. Coligny entrusted 
this expedition to a knight of Malta, called Villegagnon ; 
but this man, seeing the Huguenot cause failing at home, 
tried to make the colony Catholic. Many French Protes- 
tants and Flemings who were I'cady to emigrate to Rio 
Janeiro stayed at home ; and the Portuguese expelled all 
the French in 1560. In 1562 an attempt was made to 
found a Huguenot colony in Florida. Many of the nobility 
went out, and they were accompanied by a strong guard 
of troop-s. For a time all went on well, but in 15C4 the 
Spaniards took possession of the colony, and massacred 
the settlers. They put up an inscription stating Lhat Ihi.s 
was done not because the murdered men were Frenchmen, 
but because they were Protestants. Three years aftcr- 
wai'ds a Huguenot called De Gourgues sailed to Florida, 
took the forts, and hung up all the Spaniards witli an 
inscription over their heads, “ Not as Spaniards, but as 
robbers and murderers.” Thus far the French were eveiy- 
where unfortunate. The English succcssfull^y contested 
with them the possession of the great Nc'wfoundland 
fi.shcry. Several parties of fishermen from Normandy, 
Brittany, and Bi.scay tried to establish themselves there 
about 1598, but all attempts at a permanent colony failed. 

3. Canada and Nova Scotia. — With the. return of peace 
and the seventeenth century, French attemjxls to colonize 
took a successful turn. In 1603 Champlain made the 
first permanent settlement on the St. Lawrence; a fort wa.« 
built on the cliff of Quebec, and a few years aftcv\vai-ds a 
few wooden cabins aro.se on the island of Montreal. The 
new settlement was formed exactly on tlic model of <i)ld 
France. Great tracts of lands were granted out as tiefs 
to any who seemed likely to cairy settlor-s out with lliem. 
The lord selected a strong position for his own doinain, 
and around this were spread the holdings of the peasantry, 
granted out freely at small quit-rents. The peasants were 
bound to militaiy service, which was often in requisition 
against the Indians. The lord had the sole right of 
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grinding coni, of trading in furs, and of fishing ; so that 
Canada was from the first an agricultural colony on the 
feudal model. The wooded peninsula at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence had not escaped the notice of the French 
voyagers, and in 1602 Henry IV. granted it by the native 
name of La Cadie, afterwards Latinized a.s Acadia, to 
Pierre De Monts, a Protestant nobleman, who founded 
a small colony in the great harbour, which he called 
Portroyal, and another on one of the islands at the mouth 
of the river La Croix. Though De Monts was a 
Huguenot, the colony was accompanied by Catholic 
father's to convert the Indians. But the English, who 
were far stronger on these coasts than the French, 
viewed these beginnings with jealousy ;_the whole coast 
was claimed by them as part of Virginia, and the 
governor of Jamestown, in i6f3, destroyed all the 
French settlements in Nova Scotia, which the Catholic 
government at home took small pains to protect. Acadia 
remained uncolonized until 1621, and the two nations 
continued to share the fishery. James 1 . made a fresh 
settlement of Acadia in 1621, granting it to Sir William 
Alexander, aftei'wards Earl of Stirling, by the name of 
New Scotland. Alexander sold it out in large portions 
to intending emigrants, who were dignified by the king 
with the title of Baronets of Nova Scotia ; and he then 
sold the whole colony to Louis XIII. of France. Charles 
I. confirmed the sale on his marriage with the sister 
of Louis XIII., and the French reappeared off Portroyal. 
In 1627 war broke out between France and England, and 
Alexander, assisted by another Scotchman, Sir David Kirk, 
conquered the whole of the French settlements, which they 
divided between them, Kirk taking the parts about Quebec 
as his share, and Alexander Acadia. But when peace 
^vas made, in 1631, Richelieu recovered both places for 
France, paying, of course, a proper compensation to Kirk 
and Alexander; and he secured the French a participation 
in the fisheries. The title of Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
however, still suiwived as an honorary distinction, and 
many Scotch gentlemen Avere glad to pay a good sum for 
having it conferred upon them. 

4. New England.— In his e.xpedition of 1496 Cabot had 
discovered Newfoundland and taken possession of the 
whole coast ; but for a long time the English made no 
aUem^ns at colonization. The fisheries were sought by 
Enghsh vessels as early as the reign of Edward VI., and 
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although the vessels of Spain and other nations were more 
numerous than the English, the right of England to the 
coast came gi-adually to be aclcnowledged. The reign of 
Elizabeth saw the beginning of English colonial enterprise. 

By this time France had occupied the St. Lawrence, and 
Spain liad tal^en Florida, so that the English were obliged 
to content themselves with the intermediate coasts. 
Jealousy and hatred of Sp.ain, combined with a bold sjjirit 
of adventure, drove the English to settle in the ncwivorld. 

I Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a Uevonshire mariner, sailed for 
9 America in r 580; and though he failed to reach it, hestarled 
1 again in 1582, His best ship was only of 200 tons burden, 
and the Squirrel^ in which he sailed himself, was only of 
■i ten tons. His expedition was lost at sea. The English 
> gained experience in their great naval wars with Spain, 

ij but all individual attempts at colonies were unsuccessful. 

Sir Walter Raleigh headed seven expeditions to America; 
in 1584 and 1587 he tried to settle a colony called Vir- 
I ginia, in honour of the virgin queen Elizabeth ; but it was 
Ls not until the reign of James I. and the establishment 
of the London and Plymouth companies tiiat this was 
effected. After 1606 the English North American 
colonies steadily grew along the shore. In the interior, 
they were stopped by the range of mountains called 
' the Apallachians, or Alleghanies, which, separate the 
coast country from the g]-eat basin of the Mississippi 
,! and its tributaries. These mountains were the limits 
speciiiod in the royal grants, the country beyond being 
at first quite unknown, and afterwards claimed by France. 

< Agriculture made far more progress in New F.ngland than 
in N ew France, where the trade with the Indians for skins, 
and the hsheries, chiefly occupied the attention of the 
^■\ settlers; and in New England the mountain frontier 
' afforded a protection against the hostility of the natives, 
wliicii rvas wanting in Canada. 

5. The Mississippi. — Beyond this barrier the vast 
regions of the Mississippi and the Ohio remained in 
^josscs.sion of the Indians, and the French were the 
first to conceive the idea of displacing them. As with 
' the Spaniards and Portuguese, Christianity ^vas employed 
by the French as an engine of conquest; and the Jesuit 
missionaries began to spread all over the Indian country 
fro]n the north. In 1680 Lassalle reached the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and was entrusted by Louis XIV. Avith 
the conduct of the first attempt at the settlement of tho I 
; G 3 I 
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counti'y about tbere. The attempt failed ; but it u-as 
renewed about 1700 by Iberville, a Canadian. The 
French claimed the whole country from the mouth of 
the Mississippi to the Lakes and the St. I.awrence, and 
the name of New France was given to it on the maps. Thi.s 
claim violated the principle that whatever nation possessed 
the sea-coast was entitled to the interior as flxr as coloni- 
zation was possible. Davenant, in 169S, jxointed out that 
the consequence of allowing the ambition of France to 
work its wa)'' unchecked would be to cramp the growing 
colonies of New England, and in the years x\-Inch followed 
the necessity of planting a new set of colonies on the 
west of the Mississippi and on its tributaries was urged 
by the English, The few settlers of either nation who 
found their way into these remote parts were exposed 
to the hostilities of each other, and of the savage Indian 
tribes, although the boundaries were settled by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and in 1756 a great war was ' 
fought for the decision of the ciuestion. In the mean- 
time, just as in the West Indian plantations, England had 
been slowly strengthening her position. In 1713, by the m 
P eace of Utrecht, she once more gained Acadia, or Nova 
Scotia, though this rich land long remained little better ‘ 
than a wildeimess ; and the colony of Georgia was founded 
in 1733 as a barrier at once against P'rance and against 
Spain in the south. No English colony advanced so fast 
as Pennsylvania. Besides religious toleration, this was 
due in a great measure to the liberal dealing of Penn '1 
with his settlers, and to its security from the attacks of the 
Indians, who had beeai kindly tr-eated by him. Forty years 
afterits establishment, Pennsylvania had more inhabitants ; 
than Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland together. 

6 . Hudson’s Bay.— Wherever the French have gained 
a footing, the English have sooner or later supplanted 
them. The route by land to Hudson’s Bay, discovered 
by the English navigator of th.at name in 16 ro* was first ex- 
plored by the P'rcnch, and a trade in peltry with the Indians 
was commenced ; but English traders soon followed, 
and a com]3any for the acquisition of the trade was 
formed in 1670. The French in 16S2 undertook to dis- 
lodge them, and in 1685 Dc Troyes drove them from all 
their possessions except Port Nelson. The Fludson’s Bay 
Company, however, continued to flourish, and by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1713, the French were obliged to renounce 
all their pretensions to these settlements though they 
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continued to carry on a great trade in furs through Canada. 
N 0 trade was so profitable as this to those ^\'ho engaged 
in it. The furs of the Arctic zone, formerly bought at a 
vast price from the merchants of Italy, who pi-ocurcd 
them by a circuitous route from Siberia, have always 
maintained great prices in Europe, and they were now 
oljtaincd of the simple Indians in endless cpiantities for 
articles of the most trifling value. The return to the 
capital invested in the trade was no less than six to one. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company still subsists and flourishes, 
and its agents are the only European inhabitants of the vast 
territory which bears its name. Portions of its territory 
have been lately taken to form the colony of British 
Columbia ; but most of it is too bleak for cultivation. 

7. The Fisheries. — The French maintained themselves 
longer in the icy peninsula of Labrador, which bounds 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence at its north side. Labra- 
dor is habitable to none but the native Esquimaux ; but 
with them the French carried on profitable trade in iron- 
ware and woollen clothing. Labrador passed with the 
rest of New France to the English by the peace of 1763. 
Newfoundland had come into their possession at the same 
time with Nova Scotia, in 1713. The French fi-shing- 
station of Plaisance had always been an eyesore to the 
occupants of the English forts, and its cession left the 
Engli.sh masters of the whole island. The French fislier- 
iircn, however, wei'C still allowed to ply their trade north 
of Cape Bonavista, and to occupy the shore for the pur- 
pose of curing their fish. The French now concentrated 
themselves on Cape Breton Island, the first of their pos- 
sessions in the Gulf of the St. Lawi'once. Their industry 
so greatly extended their fishing toide, that at the time of 
the Peace of Aix-Ia-Chapclle it was far greater than that 
of the English, and employed 27,000 men. The produce of 
this vast industry found its way to the ports of Brittany 
and Biscay. By the peace of 1763 the English obtained 
Cape Breton Island and the exclusion of the French from 
the Bay of St. Lawrence and the coasts of Newfoundland. 
For twenty year's the French rvere only allowed to touch 
at the small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the 
south of Newfoundland; but in 1783 they recovered their 
right to fish in the Gulf of the St. La-wrence. 

8. Guiana. — Between the mouths of the Orinoco and 
the Amazon rivers, that is, on the debatable ground 
between Brazil and the Central American settlements of 
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the Spaniards, lay a large alluvial tract of country which 
was neglected by both. The French, Dutch, and English 
who passed it on every voyage to Brazil, heard marvel- 
lous stories of the gold that it contained. The story went 
that besides Mexico and Peru there was a third native 
empire with a capital called Eldorado which far exceeded < 
them both in wealth and splendour ; and it was believed ; 
that it would be found in the mountains beyond this coast, . 
which was called Guayana by the Portuguese and the f 

Wild Coast by the English. It was hither that Raleigh • 

led an expedition, memorable only for its failure and (he j 
death of his son, in search of the precious metals. One | 
of the first attempts of Dutch enterprise, in 1 590, was to I 
occupy a soil which reminded them strongly of their own ; f 
this was on the Demerara river, and now belongs to 'W 
England. They afterwards settled on the Essequibo and ■'} 
Berbicc rivers ; and though the F reach settled here as early ‘ 
as 1604, yet the colony of Caj-enne could never bo said , ' 
to flourish. The English had settled at Surinam in 1634, 
but it was not until the impulse given to West Indian ; 
enterprise by the cessation of the Civil War and the wise iV 
policy of Cromwell, that the settlement really began p 
to flourish. I'he Dutch conquered the British settle- 
meats in 1667, and held them till the peace of Breda, ^vhen 
they retained them in exchange for New York People ; 
in iEngland rvere abvays proposing new settlements in 
Guiana ; but the better infonned always looked upon , ' 
the plan as hopeless. The soil of Guiana resembles v. 
in its situation that of Holland. 7 'he surface is nn a level ‘I', 
with the sea at high Avater, and Avhen the land is drained f 
and ewibanked, it consolidates and sinks a foot below it. 

.The Dutch were experienced in constructing the dykes 
and sluices, and other works necessary to improve 
such a soil. These works have to be kept carefully in ' ' 
repair ; but once constructed, the labour of cultivation is 
light, and the expense is but a fraction of that necessary 
in the West Indies. The Guianas have neA^er flourished 
as plantations until they haA'-e been cultivated on the 
Dutch system ; but Avhen this has been done, they huA'c 
proved more productive than even the West Indian - 
islands. They soon produced sugar, cotton, indigo, 
coffee, tobacco, spices, drugs, and valuable Avoods. llic 
Dutch planters have ahvays been in advance of the 
French. _ The latter committed the error of occupying the 
less fertile slopes of the highlands, instead of imitating 
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the Dutch in the profitable labour of drainage and 
embankment, 

9. Colonial Policy of France.— France was at this time 
far ahead of England in the skill and foresight with which 
her foreign and domestic affairs were managed. Except 
Cromwell, England had no statesman, like Colbert, able 
to comprehend the situation of the country with respect 
to its colonies, and to see the advantages derivable from 
their careful regulation. The West Indian plantations 
of France had been founded by private enterprise, and 
remained the property of individuals. They passed through 
the hands of various owners, and the greater part of thenr 
■were at one time in the possession of the Knights of 
Malta ; but in 1 664 Colbert had purchased all of them from 
their owners, and handed them over to a West India 
Company. This was, however, abolished ten years after- 
wards, and the French plantations again became private 
property. All the possessions of France in America were 
on the' same footing. The trade of the colonies was, of 
course, restricted to French ships ; but, unlike the Spanish 
and Portuguese system, strangers were not obstructed 
from visiting the colonics and settling there. There was 
no special board for their administration. Tlicy were 
governed by the Minister of the Marine, and their in- 
ternal administration was divided between a governor and 
an intondant. The earlier half of the eighteenth century 
was the flourishing period of the French colonies. The 
French had by this time almost gained all the West 
African trade, except that in slaves, and they had greatly 
encroachedupon the English in this ; they were encroach- 
ing upon the Dutch and Spaniards in Guiana ; in North 
America they were jmrsiiing the plan of Louis XIV. for 
hemming in the English by a chain of settlements aK- 
teading from the mouth of the Mississippi to Canada ; 
they had strongly fortified Cape Breton island ; tlic 
growth of Louisiana had begun to encroach upon Mexico 
and Florida. Neither England nor Spain took much 
notice of this extension of the French colonies, which was 
the result of the steady policy of the French Government, 

10. Colonial Policy of England. — Until tlie time of 
Charles II., the Government took no -official notice of the 
colonies. Cromwell had passed the famous law which 
limited their trade ; but until 1666 they were free from 
Government control. In that year a Committee of Privy 
Council, called the Committee of Trade and Plantatiott.-,. 
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was appointed to regulate them ; in i68i the duties of this 
body had become so important^ that they were discharg ed 
by the whole Council sitting as a committee ; and in 1696 
they were transferred to a pennanent body called the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, constituted under the 
direction of the Whig politicians, Somers and Locke. 
Until this time jobbers and capitalists had not despaired 
of gaining the trade of the colonies for a privileged com- 
pany. The Stuarts hated the colonies and their inhabi- 
tants ; and they would have been very glad to raise money 
by selling the commerce of the colonies to the highest 
bidder. Charles II. laid heavy duties on their produce, 
and Janies IL, under French influence, permanently 
crippled the English sugar trade by loading it with a 
heavy duty. William III. was not able to abolish this, 
but he secured the colonics that measure of liberty and 
prosperity which they continued to enjoy until the time of 
George III. With some intervals, the British Empire 
was governed by the Whigs for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after the Revolution ; and during these years tlie 
colonics grew and prospered, though in different degrees. 
Whig principles were diffused throughout most of them, 
especially in New England ; but elsewhere the relics of 
the old Cavalier settlers, together with the natural oppo- 
sition which is always generated in free states, and the 
influence of the permanent government officials, most of 
whom were sent out from England, formed a contrary 
element of a Tory or Royalist character. The colonic.s 
were closely connected by means of their trade with great 
sea{3orts such as London and Bristol ; in these cities tlie 
Whig party was always in the ascendant, so that trade and 
the colonics were always mixed up in the English mind, 
afld constituted an interest hostile to that of the Tory or 
country party, who wished to see England a nation 
balanced on its own foundations, and independent of all 
connections beyond the- seas. The Tories and landed 
gentry were jealous of the wealth which the merchants 
and planters drew from this new source ; and they foresaw 
the time when this wealth, together with that derived 
from the home industries which the colonial demand 
stimulated and fostered, would rival their own, and when 
legislation would have as its first object the promotion 
of industrial wealth and prosperity. This connection of 
the colonies with the Whig party began to fail after the 
great war of 1756 ; and after the Independence of America 
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it disappeared altogether. During these three quarters of a 
century wc see the old colony system at its height ; but its 
success was so great, that it had far outgrown the ideas even 
of Cromwell and William of Orange. When the produce of 
a single settlement equalled the revenue of a kingdom, 
and tile greater part of this produce went to the account 
of profit, it became impossible to regulate the colonies 
through official channels; and a slight hitch in the ad- 
ministration would obviously lead to a breach of the old 
connection. This is what actually happened under the 
unfortunate administrations of the early years of King 
George III. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE MISSIONS. 

The Indians (l) — The yesuiis in Brazil {2)— The Plate River (3) 
— Spanish Missions (4 ) — The Rani ists (5) — Elonrishini^ Period 
of the Jesuits (6 ) — The Jesuits in other Colonies [i)—Thtir 
Fall (S). 

I. The Indians, — The story of the general dealings of 
the Europeans with the natives whom they found esta- 
blished in America is one which cannot be read without 
shame. During fifty years the Spaniards uniformly con- 
quered and enslaved them ; put them to forced labour, to 
which they were physically unequal ; and, on the least re- 
sistance or other provocation, mas.sacrcd them in great 
numbers. One estimate says, that in these years 

40.000. 000 of the native Americans perished by violence : 
the lowest makes the number 10,000,000 ; and it is to be 
feared that the former is nearer the truth. It is certain 
that the islands of the West Indies once contained nearly 

6.000. 000 of a race now quite extinct ; and that in Hayti 
alone they sank, in fifteen years, from r,ooo,ooo to 60,000, 
and, in fifty years, to 200. To supply this waste, the 
Spanish colonists kidnapped the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring islands, especially of the Bahamas. Jamaica, 
which the Spanish historians declare to have been 
conquered without any shedding of blood, contained 
not a single native when the English captured it. The 
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conqne&t of Mexico by Cortez, according to Las Casas, 
cost 4,000,000 of lives. The same process went on every- 
where, and at the hands of every European nation. In 
North America attempts were made, from time to time, 
to convert and civilise the Indians, but they had only a 
temporary success ; and at length both the French and 
English gave up the idea altogether. Finding them 
sometimes useful as irregular troops, they even encoii- f 
raged. them in their condition of savagery. They took 
their iands, as they were wanted, without scruple; and I 
nation after nation of the poor natives dwindled away 
and perished. It has been the same all over die world : 
in South Africa and Australia, as in America, it has been ,,i' 
found easier to exterminate the natives than to civilise ;•?' 
them. ^ _ ' i; 

2. The Jesuits in Brazil. — The natives of Brazil were ? 

spared the cruelties which attended the conquest of 1 
Spanish America. The few felons who were first ca.st 
upon the shores of the new colony were loo weak to harm 
them ; and the Jews, who established the first sugar 
plantations, were glad to treat them well, so as to induce 
them to labour for them. Together with the first governor 
of Brazil there arrived in 1549 Emmanuel de Nobrega, a 
Jesuit of high repute, at the head of a number of tlic 
order, who at once made great progress in converting the 
natives. Their task resembled that of the pre.sent mis- 
sionaries in the Pacific islands ; they baptized them, 
stopped their feuds and cannibalism, induced them to come t 
to church, taught them to sing in Portuguese, and to be v, 
content with one wife. Da Costa, the second governor, , [; 
built a large college for the Jesuits, and they rapidly ;; 

extended their missions along the banks of the great ,|' 

Brazilian rivers. But here, as in Europe, and in Spanish .- t, 
America, these successes excited the jealousy of the clergy ' 
in the towns. 

3. The Plate River.— Cabot, the discoverer of New- 
foimdland, finding the English little inclined for settling 
in America, entered the Spanish service. In 1526 he sailed 
round the coast of Brazil as far as the moutli of the great 
Plate or Silver River, where he built a fort, which was soon 
destroyed by the natives. The colony of Buenos Ayres, 
pknted in 1535, fared little better. The object of the 
Spaniards, here as elsewhere, was to secure a supply of 
the precious metals, with which the country was supposed 
to abound. In this, of course, they were deceived ; thejj 
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siipplics failed them fi'om home j Buenos Ayres was 
abandoned, and they sailed up the river to a more pro- 
ductive country, where they built the town of Assumption, 
Here they floiirishcd better ; they were stren^^thened by 
new arrivals from Eiirojre, and they established friendly 
relations with the Indians. In 15S0 they wcr'c able to 
re-occniw Buenos Ayres, which had been deserted forty 
years. 'I'liis country, rich in metals and in all animal and 
A'cgctabic products, rmd approached by tlie finest navigable 
river in the world, was already thickly peopled. It was in 
the possession of many wdld tribes of Indians, of whom 
tire most intractable were the Chiquitos and Guaranis, on 
the upper part of the river. The Jesuits had made great 
progress in civilising the savages of Brazil, and when Spain 
took possession, in 1580, of the colonies of Portugal, the 
fathers undertook to spread Christianity and civilisation 
on the Plate River. The Spanish Government, to do it 
justice, was thoroughly ashamed of the cruelties by which 
the conquest of America had been attended ; and they 
readily granted what the fathers proposed. The chief 
scene of their labours was w’hat is now the Republic of 
Paraguay, where tliey founded and maintained, during 
150 years, a government quite unique in the history of 
the world ; but their missions extended to every part of 
the American continent. The Jesuit missions were imi- 
tated by the Franciscans and Dominicans, but neither of 
these orders rivalled them either in the extent or success 
of the work they undertook. 

4. Spanish Missions. — The Jesuits early obtained the 
privilege of trading with the natives whom they visited 
for the support of their missions, and they had many 
warehouses of their own in Europe. ■ Wherever they went, 
they possessed the secret of acquiring wealth, influence, 
and respect for their order. The early Jesuits were cer- 
tainly the cleverest men of their time. They were at 
once ecclesiastics and men of the world ; they partook of 
the advantages of all the corporate bodies of the age — 
military, ecclesiastical, and commercial ; they were un- 
encumbered by antiquated notions, and their missions 
had already had great .success, not only in Brazil, but on 
the coasts of Africa and Asi.a. About the time of the 
restoration of the colony of Buenos Ayres they began to 
visit the Plate River. In 1608, when New England and 
New France were settled, and the West Indies were be- 
coming known to the future planters, they undertook tq 
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reduce the savage and warlike inhabitants of the Plate 
River to civilisation. The vices and cruelties of the Euro- 
peans had I'etarded their efforts elsewhere ; and their first 
care was to isolate the scene of their labours. As soon 
as their efibrts had begun, they obtained a concession 
from the King of Spain to the effect that, in return for the 
yearly payment of a dollar a head for each Indian under 
their government, no intruders should be permitted. This 
policy was directed against the bishops as much as against 
lay landowners ; and it is certain that, whereas the 
Church retarded the older Spanish colonies, the Christi- 
anity of the Jesuits was a great element in the new ones. 
They soon wmn the confidence of the natives, to whose 
superstitions, foHowing their fixed policy, they were indul- 
gent ; tribe after tidbe received their teaching ; wherever 
they went, the lands were cultivated, homely nraiun 
factures commenced, houses, churches, and schools built. 
In each district the inhabitants elected a magistrate, sub- 
ject to the approv'al of the fathers. Their agriculture and 
manufactures were managed by the fathers, who set each 
man and woman to their task, and stoi'ed up or sold the 
produce. The system of the missions nearly realized the 
notions of people who have wished for Communism, where 
every man's labour belongs to the community, which in 
turn furnishes each member with the means of living. 
Under the fathers the Indians became happy and thriv- 
ing; and the advance of their labours nearly kept pace 
with the demand for their teaching which its success 
produced. Two at a time these apostles of Europe 
made their way, between 1608 and 1640, over the whole 
of the populous land of Paraguay ; and in spite of the 
determined opposition of the Paulists, they established 
themselves also on the Uruguay. 

5. The Paulists. — A mining colony composed of 
adventurers from all countries, owning allegiance to 
Portugal, had been formed in the extreme south of 
Brazil, upon which country it exercised great influence. 
Its centre was the town of St. Paul, founded by the 
Jesuits, who for some time enjoyed great influence 
over the Paulists, as these mixed colonists were called, 
but they quarrelled with the fathers on account of the 
natives, whom they kept in a state of slavery. The 
fathers tried in vain to protect the Indians ; the Paulists 
made regular expeditions for enslaving them, and even 
exported them to the mines of Brazil, where there was a 
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great dernand for them, from the African, trade being 
interrupted through the Dutch war. The years 1580- 
1640 were a flourishing period both for the Jesuits of 
the Plate River and for the Paulists ; and when the 
Poilugucse recovered their independence the Paulists 
refused to .submit to them, and elected a king from among 
themselves. They were now a numerous and warlike 
community, and the Jesuits had reason to fear the 
destruction of their power. These circumstances gave 
the final character to the government of the Jesuits. To 
protect themselves against the Paulists, they now fortified 
their frontiers and supplied themselves with fire-arms, 
artillery, and military stores. Few things prove the 
genius of the Jesuits more completely than the military 
superiority they attained over the Spanish and Portuguese. 
The missions were completely formed into a theocratic 
state ; the fathers were the generals, merchants, and 
magistrates, and the Indians stood to them, very much in 
the relation of serfs, who (illcd the lands, and in return for 
the surplus produce w'cre supplied with food and clothing. 
Danger pressed on thena from more than one side. The 
authoi'ities of the Church w'crc always ready to attack 
the Jesuit-s. In 1649 they were forced to take up arms 
against their bishop. The Spaniards of Buenos Ayres 
would not help them ; the Portuguese threatened them from 
Brazil ; ho.stilc tribes made war upon them ; and they were 
often obliged to retrace the advances which they had made. 
But they held their ground, although the Paulists burnt 
their great college and put the principal to death ; and 
when the Paulists in the end submitted to the government 
of Li,sbon, they assisted the efforts of Spain to get 
possession of St. Sacrament on the opposite side of the 
Plate River from Buenos Ayres. The Banda Oriental was 
claimed by both nations ; and the Portuguese, who held 
it, claimed in virtue of the possession of the coast, the 
interior of the country occupied by the Jesuit.s, and some 
went so far as to contend that the mines of Potosi them- 
selves belonged of right to them. By way of repulsing 
their pretensions, the Governor of Buenos Ayres was 
ordered to drive the Portuguese from St. Sacrament, 
which he effected in 16S0, by the aid of 3,000 Indians 
who had been trained to arms by the Jesuits of Paraguay. 
The Governor of Rio Janeiro, knowing nothing of the 
military force which the Spaniards commanded, neglected 
to send reinforcements, and the troops of the Jesuits 
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achieved a complete success, though _ against I'cgular 
European troops and artillery. This alTair greatly raised 
them in the eyes of the Spanish Government. The town 
of Buenos Ayres now wished to have a colony of these 
defenders established in its vicinity, but this the J esuits 
refused. They fought the battles of the King of Spain in 
time of need, because this was part of their bargain ; hut 
it was no part of their plan to furnish other parts of the 
colony with standing garrisons. But when, twenty years 
afterwards, the Portuguese again threatened the Plate 
settlements, the Jesuits brought down their army to pro- 
tect Buenos Ayres. St. Sacrament was occupied afresh 
by the Portuguese in 1703 ; they allied themselves with 
the unconverted Indians, whom they trained and furnished 
with fire-arms. The Jesuits again worsted them in the 
field, and took St. Sacrament a second time, in 1705. The 
valour and coolness of soldiers commanded by a priest, 
with nothing in his hand but a prayer-book, astonished 
Spaniards and Portuguese alike. St. Sacrament was 
again taken by the Spaniards in 1762 •, but it was restored 
in the following year. 

6. Flourishing Period of the Jesuits. — The years 1740- 
1750 may be taken to be those during which the power of 
the Jesuits in Paraguay was at its height. Their mis- 
sions included at this time 300,000 families, and they 
could put into the field as many as 60,000 well-armed 
and trained soldiers. The missions at this time seem to 
have presented the same kind of happy half-civilisation 
which is now seen among the Sandwich islanders. As 
wealth was not allowed to accumulate, no excessive labour 
was necessary. The Indians were beginning to cultivate 
a natural taste both for the fine and the useful arts ; and 
numei'ous musicians, painters, and handicraftsmen of all 
sorts had settled among them from Gei'inany and Italy. 
The peace, contentment, and obedience of their settle- 
ments contrasted advantageously with those of the Spanish 
colonies in their vicinity. Their churches were large, and 
richly adorned, even by comparison with the wealthy 
foundations of Brazil and Peru. They had a code of 
laws at once humane and effectual ; there was no capital 
punishment ; and the system of penalties was reinforced 
by a system of rewards. In a state of things presenting so 
strange a contrast to all around, it is not wonderful that 
the Jesuits should be anxious to avert the possibility of 
change or degeneration. With this view all intet course 
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with strangers was rigorously interdicted. If any one 
arrived in the territory of the missions, he was treated 
for a day or two with a certain degree of 'hospitality. He 
was escorted by the fathers from one mission to another, 
until he was out of the country, and never suffered to hold 
comuiunicution with the natives. When the latter wore 
talcen out of Paraguay on military service, they were never 
allowed to mix with their neighbours, and returned to 
their country as unsophisticated as when they left it. No 
I'.Liropean language was communicated to the Indians. 
The fathers selected a particular dialect of the Indian 
tongue which they endeavoured to make the universal 
language of the missions j and in this language all their 
affairs were transacted. 

7. The Jesuits in other Colonies. — ^Wherever the Portu- 
guese vessels had sailed, the Jesuits had gone with them. 
They gained a settlement in Japan, at the establishment 
of commei'dal relations between that country and Portugal ; 
and they are said to have numbered at one time in that 
country not less than 400,000 converts to Christianity. 
PI owever this may be, they were wealthy and powerful ; 
their political power indeed was great enough to excite 
the alarm of the established Government. Their pre- 
tensions to the estates of a rich convert were made the 
pretext for a general persecution ; and as they were 
strong enough to interpose an effectual resistance, the 
Japanese raised a crusade against them. After a great 
battle of two days’ duration, the Christians were defeated ; 
the persecution ran its course unchecked ; and by 1649 
every trace of Christianity had disappeared from Japan. 
In China, they were for a while more fortunate. Their 
scientitic attainments were here fully appreciated ; they 
were made mandarins of the fii'St class, and even when in 
1722 their churches were destroyed, and they were for- 
bidden to make further conversions, their reputation as 
practical mathematicians and almanac-makers, as well as 
their great property, rescued them from molestation until 
tiie abolition of the order. Xavier’s college at Goa weis 
the centre of their operations in India ; and the famous 
Inquisition of that town, the main object of which was to 
destroy wealthy Hindoos and appropriEite their riches, was 
miiinly under their direction. In 1624 their missions had 
spread up the Ganges as far as the borders of Thibet. 
But the Jesuits, like all Christian missionaries, had far 
more success among the wild nations of the West than 
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when competing with the ancient religious systems of the 
civilised East. In 1625 they established a mission, in 
Canada which preached Christianity through the Indian 
trilaes as far as California. In the sixteenth century, 
before they commenced their great independent establish- 
ment on the Plate River, they had converted vast numbers 
of the Indians in Peru. Their missions gradually extended 
on both sides of the great Amazon River, which connects 
the two countries. They also made great efforts to 
convert the Indians of New Mexico, and here they came ^ 
.hi contact with the Jesuits of France. The conquest of * 
Chili was very much due to the success of their preaching 
among the Araucanians. Thus we see that the work f; 
which began in violent and cruel conquests was gradually ii.,; 
advanced on all sides by peaceful conversions. 

8. Fall of the Jesuits. — The same state which afforded ■ 
the Jesuits the opportunity of their development com- 
menced their ruin. Pombal, the ablest and bolde.st 
minister of his age, noticed with jealousy and apprehension 
their growing wealth and power ; and with the view of 
depriving them of the commerce of the Amazon River, 
he made a law forbidding commerce of any kind to the '‘f 
clergy. Shortly afterwards he made another, making it 
illegal for the Order of Jesuits to hold slaves. These . 
laws pressed only on the Jesuits of Brazil; but in 1750, 
he surrendered to Spain all the claims of Portugal upon 
St. Sacrament, and took in exchange a portion of the 
mission district of the Uruguay. The Jesuits vainly 
opposed to this proposition all the influence they could \i 
command at the courts of Lisbon and Madrid ; and in » 
the end they resisted by force of arms the demand made 
on them by Pombal for the evacuation of tlicir colonies. 

They wore defeated ; and the issue foreshadowed the /I, 
time, now close at hand, when the order succumbed all 
over the world to political causes. The genius of the ' 

Jesuits was opposed to the strong spirit of political reform 
which from the middle of the eighteenth century spread 
all over Europe, and naturally extended to the American 
colonies. Their resistance had excited the suspicions of 
Pombal. A trial in Enmce relating to the commercial 
transactions of the order in Martinique produced a scrutiny 
of their books and constitutions, which were pronounced 
to be so dangerous that it was necessary to suppress them 
in that country. Shortly after this the king of Portugal ■■ 
was assassinated; suspicion was thrown on the Jesuits, 
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especially on Father Malagrida, and they were summarily 
expelled from that country and from Brazil. In 1767 they 
were expelled from Spain and Naples. Final])', pressure 
was put on the Pope, and their order was dis.solv'ed in 
1773 - The effect of their proscription upon Paraguay w'as 
disastr'-’us. In 1768, possession of their settlements was 
taken by the bitter enemies of the founders, the officials 
of the Government of Buenos Ayres. The Indians of 
Paraguay, parcelled out into new provinces, rapidly fell 
into the same condition of revolt and barbarism which 
marked their neighbours, and from which the missionary 
fathers had raised them. The friars of other religious 
oi'ders, who succeeded the Jesuits as pastors, ill supplied 
their place. The natives had no political organization of 
their own ; and it seemed as if all traces of the Jesuit 
government were blotted out. But in the end, as we shall 
shortly sec, the Jesuit system was revived in lay hands, 
and th.e peculiar despotism and seclusion which marked 
the rise of the state of Paraguay characterise it to this 
day. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GROWTH OF THE COLONIES. 

Importance of the Colonies (i ) — Character of the old Colony 
System (2 ) — Effect on Eujvpe (3 ) — Commercial Companies (4) 
South Sea Company (5 ) — Spanish System (6 ) — Brazil (7) 
— Canada (8 ) — English North America (9 ) — Systematic Im- 
migration (10 ) — TJie Flantatii-ns (li)— Dutch Colonial Policy 
(12 ) — Porhiguesc and French in the East (13, 14), 

I. Importance of the Colonies. — The middle period of 
colonial history, including the seventeenth century and 
the first half of the eighteenth, is marked Isy a great 
development of the American colonics, -while the 
European settlements in the East did not much increase 
either in number or importance. In America several 
new European nations were gradually formed; while 
in the East there was nothing of the kind, as the settle- 
ments were mostly in the hands of commercial com- 
panies, whose officers always returned to Europe, 
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while those Europeans who remained in the East became 
mixed with the natives. But the same system of ad- 
ministration was applied to both ; the same soldiers 
fought to defend the colonies of both hemispheres, and 
the same merchants often competed for their trade. The 
settlements of the French and English in North America 
w^ere at first only trading-stations. And as the American 
colonies increased in extent and population, their trade 
with Europe greatly increased in importance. Trade, 
navigation, and colonization were still as much mixed up 
as ever. The nation that had most colonies had most "*5 
ships ; that which had most ships had most trade and 
most sailors ; that which had most trade had most 
capital; and that which had most capital, most sailors, 
and most ships, was mistress of the ocean, which hacl 
now become the highway of the world’s wealth. Thus 
we see that the colonies had destroyed the old balance of 
power in Europe. The Empire had long lost the leading 
position. The states about the Mediterranean fell into a 
lethargy ; and all the enterpi-ise that was left in continental 
Europe passed into the service of some one of the colonial •i’’ 
powers. When the hour of Spain was over, the Dutch ,i 
held the first place (1600-1650) ; the policy of Ci'omwell 
enabled the English to compete with them (1650-1688) ; 
and after the Revolution the Dutch and English were 
united to check the pretensions of France. The interests 
of Europe in its colonies became stronger every year ; 
and a complicated colonial system was formed, which : 
stretched over every quarter of the globe. 

2. Character of the old Colony System. — Perhaps the 
nearest parallel to the colony system as it was during this 
period is to be found in the early times of the Roman 
Empire. The states of Greece never ruled over their 
colonies in Asia, in Italy, or in Sicily. Though respect 
and affection Avere kept up, more or less, on either side, 
they never went beyond a feeling of alliance caused by 
community of blood and language, and the sense of the 
same destiny towards the rest of the world. But the con- 
quests of Rome were treated something like the American 
colonies of Spain. In Greece, a state which had founded 
^ a colony made no pretence to reign over it, nor did it 

I claim that the policy and internal economy of the colony 

I ought to be directed by the interests of the parent country, 

I so_ as to lead to the exclusion of other nations from its 

I soil, and of their commodities from its markets. All this. 


.-J 
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little more than a century ago, was not only maintained in 
theory, but practically carried out, and c^uietly acquiesced 
in, all over the New World. The system seemed so well 
i established that peopk not merely were ignorant of its 
impending collapse, but doubted of the success of any 
; attempt to overturn it ; and the nations of Europe have 
' clung to what is left of it with extraordinary obstinacy. 

J We may describe the colonial system in few words by 
saying that under it the settlements of Europeans abroad 
were held to be no: nations, but proprietary domains, or 
farms, 'worked for the bencjfit of the 7 }wtlier-couHtry. A 
similar maxim -was in use among the politicians of the 
old Roman Empire. Just as a great landlord might have 
several estates in different counties, or even countries, so 
a nation was understood to people its several colonies in 
different parts of the world. They might be large, or 
small ; a continent, or an island ; inhabited by natives, by 
settlers, or by a mixed race ; one and all were estates op 
the 7 itothcr-co 7 aifry, farmed for its benefit- The mother- 
country laid them all down on its charts ; and it concerted 
I schemes for their defence and extension. Of some it 
k made strongholds to protect the rest, and whenever war 
was declared, the colonial shijis became privateers, and 
harassed the tJ-adc of the enemy. In this way France 
used tlie islands of Mauritius and Bourbon as outposts 
of India, and St. Lucie and Martinique were chiefly forts 
for the defence of the more pi'oductive colonies of St. 
■5 Domingo and Guadaloupe. Among the English islands 
it Aiitigua and Barbadocs fulfilled the same function. The 
mother-country, taking post upon these military centres, 

1 . sought to extend its borders, it conquered where it could, 

and bought, sold, or exchanged elsewhere, as was deemed 
' ;i most for its profit. Colonies were valued mainly according 
f , to the profit derived from each. To import their produce 
cheaply, and to encourage them to a large consumption of 
home manufactures, were among the first cares of 
European politicians ; and they secured to the mother- 
country the full benefit of this profitable relation by 
excluding all other countries from participating in it. Thus, 
England prcvcirted the New Englanders at once from 
manufacturing cotton for themselves and from importing 
' the manufactured cotton of France. 

3. Effect on Europe. — Those nations which had pos- 
sessions of their own beyond sea, or a trade with those of 
<, other nations, quickly advanced in wealth and in influence 

H a 
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at home. Sir Walter Raleigh showed the English that 
the wealth and power of Spain rested entirely on her 
colonial possessions, and that of Holland on her com- 
mercial activity ; and during the years that followed all 
the seagoing nations aimed, as we have seen, at having 
possessions abroad, and at keeping the trade with these 
in their own hands. First Holland, and then England, 
became greatly enriched, the former mainly through the 
trade of the East India islands, the latter through that of I 
the West Indies ; and a social progress began which soon I 

left the old states of Continental Europe far behind. We 1 

may trace this even in the outward aspect of the European I 
towns. Most of the old towms of Germany and Italy, for J 
instance, seem to have changed very little between the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
present one ; but in Holland and England, and in the 
commercial towns of France ancl_ Spain, we can sec tliat 
wealth was continually pouring into the country. The 
lesser maritime nations were also drawn into the stream 
of commerce. A Danish East India Company was 
formed in i6i8, and the settlement of Trairqucbar was 
obtained. The Company failed ; but another was formed, ^ | 
which lasted until 1729. The Swedish East India Com- 
pany, though it had no settlement of its own, was more "j \ 
successful than the Danish. Its chief trade was with ■„ 
China. In 1638 a Swedish settlement was formed on the ■■ 
banks of the Delaware in North America, but the Dutch ■ 
conc|uci'ed it in 1656, Denmark and Sweden took but Igr 
little share in coloni2ation, but they did not remain so 
entirely out of the field as the feudal powers of Germany ' 
and Russia. It was the rise of England and Holland if , 
which induced Peter the Great to try to raise his country ) i ■ 
to the level of the times ; and thus we see that the 1 
Colonics and their trade are connected with the growth of >! 
the great power which overshadows Asia from the north. ■ -j,'; 
Russia soon traded to China by means of a mercantile 
company, and later on she .acquired a large tract in North 
America for carrying on the fur trade. 

4. Commercial Companies. — Titc system of commercial 
companies grew naturally out of the establishment of 
commercial relations between the liostile and jealous 
governments of medimval Europe. War and commerce 
are only two means of gaining the same end ; and a state 
of commerce generally succeeds a state of war. 'Wdien 
one government had gained from another advantageous 
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terms of trade, it was always tempted to anticipate the 
benefit by bargaining away its right to a body of advon- 
tiirers, ndio were alwai's far readier than private individuals 
to pay a good sum for commercial privileges, as well as 
better able to pay the expenses and stand the risk whicli 
attended them. These were held to be so great, that 
nothing short of a total monopoly was sufficient to re- 
compense them. A great change was coming about in 
the social aspect of commerce. Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
first projected the colonization of America, had a monopoly 
of wine in England ; and .such men had much to do with 
the getting up of companies. However beneficial these 
comjianies may have been in the beginnings of colonics, 
there can be no doubt that they stunted their growth, by 
depriving the Eurojican consumer of the advantages of 
competition. Nor was the system itself calculated to 
last very long. Out of fifty-eight exclusive companic.s, 
forty-six failed comjdetcly, and eight were suppressed or 
surrendered their chaiders. The English East India 
Company was in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
only example of bi’illiant success ; the Dutch Company 
w'as in its decline ; the Spanish Pliilippine Com]3any was 
in a condition of doubtful prosperity, and the numerous 
companies with which France had embarrassed the rise 
of Canada, of Louisiana, and of St. Domingo had all 
been signal failures. The companies of Denmark, and 
those of the ports of Emden and Ostend, had the same 
fate. And Portugal, which never allowed any society of 
traders to interfere between its Government and its 
colonies, until 1756, when Pombal, seduced by French 
examples, established one for Brazil, was an example of 
a nation vastly enriched by its colonies without tlie aid of 
exclusii'c companies. The abolition of the companies of 
St, Domingo, in 1722, w'as for France the beginning of a 
blaze of colonial prosperity which astonished Europe, By 
the time when the system of completely subjecting each set 
of colonies, commercially and politically, to the mother- 
country -was at its height, the system of exclusive com- 
panies was far advanced in its decline. 

5. The South Sea Company. — The most conspicuous 
example of the failure of a great commercial company was 
one formed in England in the time of Queen Anne to 
carry on a trade with the South Sea countries, that is, 
with Spanish America in general and the Pacific islands. 
The great expectations formed of this company were ait- 
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fully fostered by its promoters, and its shares at one time 
rose to eight times their original value. _ But it proved the 
ruin of every one who trusted in it, for it never had any 
trade worth mentioning. The best of the trades with 
New Spain was thought to be the slave trade; and the 
English deprived the French company of the contract 
under which this Avas carried on, called the Assiento, and 
put it in the hands of the South Sea Company : but this 
trade produced no great returns. For some years this 
company sent an annual ship for general trade to New 
Spain, and they engaged largely in the whale-fishery ; but 
they lost by everything, and in the end they ceased to 
trade altogether, and the capital of the company was con- 
verted into annuity stock. 

6. Spanish System. — Of all colonial systems the 
Spanish was the most grotesque and antiquated. It 
limited the trade of America not only to its own subjects, 
but to a single place in its territory. Seville was at first 
the only port of embarcation for the Indies ; but tlie 
inconveniences of its situation caused the privilege to be 
e.vtended to Cadiz. Spain only saw too late that by 
opening all her ports to the American trade she might 
effectually profit by her colonial possessions. Her original 
system was obstinately adhered to for two hundred 
years, the consequence being that she Avas in tire end 
Aveakened rather than strengthened by her American 
possessions, that her colony trade Avas comparatively the 
smallest and least remunerative in Europe, and that she 
chiefly fulfilled the function of bringing silver to Europe 
for the use of the traders of other nations. The monopoly 
of Cadiz and Seville Avas abolished in 177S, and by ten 
years afterwards her importations from America were 
increased more than tenfold. But in the meantime, a 
comparatively free system in the English colonics had 
raised up a vast nation by her side ; Florida Avas added to 
English America in 1763 ; and it Avas not difficult to 
foresee the annexation of New Mexico, Ncav Navarre, 
and California. Spanish America presented a group of 
nations widely scattered and greatly differing in their 
composition. In Mexico, and still more in Peru, the 
natives Avere far more numerous than the Europeans, 
and the traditions of the cruel concpiest AAdiich sub- 
jected them to their European masters subsisted 
still unsoftened. The PeruAuans had never been 
thoroughly subdued ; and strangely enough they Avere 
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allowed to keep an annual festival which revived the 
memory of their independence. The Spanish grandees 
seldom lived far away from the town, as in Central 
America they seldom lived far from the seashore or the 
lianks of the gold-bearing rivers, and the natives lived 
alone and unmolested, provided that they paid their 
tax regularly. In Central America, Chile, and the 
Plate River settlements, they were mixed with a larger 
proportion of Europeans ; but everywhere an odious 
distinction was maintained between the Creoles, or 
Americans born, whether of pure or mixed race, and the 
officials sent out by the Spanish Government. In this way 
the elements of a future struggle for independence had 
long been preparing. The only political change in 200 
years consisted in an increase in the number of vice- 
royalties. Spanish America had been originally divided 
into those of Mexico and Peru ; but in 1739, Terra Fhina, 
as the southern continent north of Guiana was called by 
the navigators who first discovered it, together with the 
North Peruvian province of Quito, were erected into a 
separate viceroyalty by the name of New Granada. 
After the abolition of the Jesuit Government in Paraguay 
and California, these parts were provided for by the 
establishment of a fourth viceroyalty of the Plate River 
(1776), and by sending a separate governor, but without 
the rank and state of a viceroy, to New Mexico. The 
maxims of the colony system were rigorously carried out. 
The Peruvians were not allowed to cultivate the olive and 
the vine, that the oil and wine of Spain might ha,ve a 
wider market; pepper was prohibited in Puerto Rico, and 
hemp and flax were exterminated in Chile. The expulsion 
of the Moriscoes from Spain in 1611 began the ruin of 
the real prosperity of Spain. A million of the most indus- 
trious of the inhabitants of Spain were driven into exile ; 
and Spain, so far as regarded her colony trade, became 
merely the factor of other nations. As Sjiain declined in 
Europe, her insular possessions fell into the hands of her 
rivals, and her inability to defend even those on the main- 
land against other powers became clear. Anson had, 
during the war of the Austrian succession, proved the 
feasibility of an English conquest of Peru. Portugal, with 
all that belonged to it, was by this time regarded as a 
mere dependency of England ; and there was a general 
belief that England would in the end absorb all America. 
Th? English were thoroughly exasperated wdth the 
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Spaniards ; many of the mercantile party wished to see 
the attempt made; and the jealousies and threats of 
France sometimes drove England in the direction of 
making it. But a better alternative has been found ; 
though if we substitute for England the English political 
system, we shall see in the end that the common forecast^ 
was not very wide of the mark. 

7. Brazil. — Brazil and the English colonies alike 
profited by the neglect of the mother countries. Brazil, 
though the richest, most extensive, and most promising of 
all the European settlements, had advanced but slowly, 
in comparison with the English colonies, since the 
Dutch evacuated it in 1654. The abundant supply of 
provisions yielded by the missions stimulated the plan- 
tations ; and by the end of the seventeenth century the 
exports of sugar and tobacco were greater than ever. 
The discovery of gold in the south gave a groat impulse 
to the prosperity of Brazil, and raised into importance 
the port of Rio Janeiro, which became the residence of 
the viceroy, and the place where the gold was collected 
and coined. The governoi-, appointed for five years, was 
usually a soldier of some reimte. His chief business was ■ 
to keep the Europeans and natives in order, and to pro- , 
tect the coast against invasion ; and his post was often a 
stepping-stone to that of Viceroy of India. About 1685 
the Portuguese Govennnent first began to think of systc- ' 
inatically iinproving their rich colony. One of the 
most remarkable of the governors of Brazil was J ohn of 
Lancaster (1694-1702). He was said to be of royal 
English descent ; he improved the revenues, built sevcj-al 
new towns, and reduced the Maroon state of Palmares, 
which must have numbercd 20,000 inhabitants. It was 
in his time that the gold of the south was discovered, and 
it was by him that the province of Minas Geraes was 
organised. The Portuguese allowed the mestizos, or 
half-breeds, to hold lands in their new townships. In 
1710 the colony of Recif was founded. The municipal 
rights which it obtained were thought to be an en- 
croachment on the privileges of Pernambuco. The inha- 
bitants of that town rose in arras and besieged Recif; 
and the insurrection was only quelled with the aid of a 
fleet from Europe. The Methuen treaty (1703) placed 
Portugal completely on the side of England, and in the 
war of the Spanish succession two C-xpedkions (1710,171 1) 
were despatched by Louis XIV. to attack Brazil. The 
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first was unsuccessful ; but in the next Rio Janeiro was 
taken, and the French carried off a rich booty. In 1728 
diamonds were discovered, and as all these treasures were 
imported into Portugal under the protection of England 
and her allies, the mother-country, unlike Spain, reaped 
the full benefit of them. The years which followed were 
marked by a great extension of mines, missions, and 
settlements, and in 1750 the boundaries of the Spanish 
and l^ortuguese possessions were settled by a treaty. The 
numerous insurrections of the blacks and Indians prove 
the cruelty which accompanied the rise of Brazilian pros- 
perity. The success of the struggle for independence in 
English America probably encouraged the insurrection 
of Minas Geracs wliich broke out in 1789. It was 
secretly favoured by the merchants of Rio ; but the 
government suppressed it rvithout much difficulty, and the 
leader, a cavalry officer named Xavier, tvas executed at 
Villa Rica. But it was impossible to control the desire 
for independence, and fortunately opportunities were 
successively afforded for gaining'it in a more peaceful 
way than happened in Spanish America. On tlie occasion 
of the terrible earthquake of Lisbon in 1755, Pombal 
nearly executed tlie project of bodily transferring the 
court and government of Portugal to its great dependency. 
He anticipated actual events by only sixty years. 

8. Canada, — P'rench America was quickly eclipsed in 
importance by New England. For many years neither 
Acadia nor Quebec were more than a few temporary 
settlements made by fishermen and traders, -wnth some 
forts for their protection, and backed, in the case of 
Canada, bj' half-cultivated tracts of land in the hands of 
poor seigneurs and their peasants, living in ignorance and 
isolation from the rest of the world. The Jesuits were 
hard at work among the Indians ; but under Richelieu's 
company the colony made no perceptible advance. In 
1662 the company resigned its charter ; the colony was 
thenceforth placed under a governor and council nominated 
by the king ; and it began to increase and prosper. About 
1685 the French settlers began to encroach on New 
England ; and before the end of the century the Canadians 
had made a settlement at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
By the peace of Utrecht, Acadia, wfith its 16,000 French 
inhabitants, was ceded to England ; but the efforts of the 
French to occupy the Oltio and Mississippi seemed to be 
only the more determined. The war of the Austrian 
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succession was marked in America by the capture of 
Louisburg (1745) ; but it was restored at the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. During these years the English colonies were 
greatly increasing ; and the French, foreseeing the struggle 
which was impending, took measures for defending the 
frontier of the great lakes. They strengthened the 
fortifications of Niagara, they built large vessels on Lake 
Ontario, and they organised the Canadian militia. This 
national rivalry between the north and south sides of the 
great American lakes has subsisted unchanged until our 
own times. During this period the inhabitants of New 
France became a nation, as they fondly termed them- 
selves, La Nation Canadienne. A native of Canada was 
called an habitant: and nowhere in the New World has so 
intense a national feeling been developed. It has extended 
to the English settlements in Upper Canada, though here, 
of course, it has a different foundation, 

9. English North America. — The growth of the English 
colonies between the Revolution of 1688, which secured 
them a degree of liberty enjoyed by those of no other 
nation, and the disputes which led to Independence (1767 
— 1775) has no parallel in history. These colonics 
differed much in their forms of government. The charter 
governments, such as the New England States, in which 
the governor was chosen annually by popular election, and 
the proprietary governments of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, had no dependence on the executive government 
of England, and they transacted their business with it 
through agents of their own, x-esident in England. The 
Crown colonies were St. John’.s, Newfoundland, including 
the island of that name, and the continent between the 
river St. John and Hudson’s Straits ; Nova Scotia ; New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jei'scy, Virginia, North and 
South Cai'olina, and Georgia, all of which gained their 
independence together with the charter and proprietary 
governments which adjoined them ; the Bahamas, import- 
ant only through the little settlement of New Providence, 
The influence of the groxvth of the colonies on the trade 
and manufactures of England had been enormous. The 
exports to the colonies in 1775 '^’^re equal to the whole 
export trade of England, including the colonies, in the 
first year of the century ; while the growth of individual 
settlements may be estimated by that of Pennsylvania, 
which in 1772 took in nearly fifty times the amount of 
British imports which it consumed in 1704. It was in> 
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possible that this immense increase should not greatly 
strain the Act of Navigation, originally only intended 
to gain for English ships the carry ing-tradc of the 
West Indies. This Act was, in fact, greatly relieved 
in some points, and not observed at all in others. 
We have seen how the contraband trade carried on be- 
tween the English colonics and the French and Dutch 
sugar islands contributed to depress the sugar trade of 
the English West Indies. The existence of this trade 
was well known to the British Government, but it was not 
easy to decide how to deal with it. The armaments which 
had been sent out from England, Holland, and France 
against the buccaneci’s had proved the impossibility of 
suppressing by force any trade which was tolerated by the 
colonists themselves. The North American colonies 
produced far more for export than Great Britain or her 
islands could possibly consume, nor was Great Britain 
able to supply all the commercial demands of British 
America. Common sense would have said that the 
colonists should be allowed to trade with their neighbours 
for themselves ; but this would have been to destroy the 
Navigation Act, which -was regarded as the safeguard of 
English trade and navigation. The difficulty was solved by 
the invention of a new system of taxation. A high duty 
was laid on all foreign sugar, rum, and molasses iinj)orted 
into British colonies ; while the English sugar islands 
were allowed to send those commodities direct to other 
parts of Europe. Other privileges were granted to the 
colonies from time to time, in e.xchange for other duties ; 
and in this way the competence of the British Parliament 
to lay taxes upon the colonics was first recognised. 

10. Systematic Immigration. — We have seen how Penn 
encouraged persons of all nations and religious persuasions 
to settle in America. In this he followed the example 
of the Dutch ; and he established for North America a 
principle \vhich has now been extended to the whole of it, 
and indeed to most of the civilised world. English America 
had become celebrated throughout Europe as a refuge 
from persecution. The advantages of the colonial life 
soon became apparent. Swarms of Germans and Swiss 
settled there, attracted by the prosperity of their kinsmen. 
The overflow of the peasant population of Ireland and 
Scotland soon regularly poured thither. In 1729 over 
6,000 immigrants came to Pennsylvania alone, four-fifths 
of whoiTt were Irish. Two thousand Irish sailed every 
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year from Belfast, and by 1740 this port as well as Deny 
had a large and regular passenger trade. New York was 
the fa.vourite destination of the Irish, while the Germans 
of the Palatinate, Wiirtemburg, and Switzerland found 
their way in great numbers to Philadelphia. Above twenty 
ships sailed for this port laden with German emigrants 
fv'ery year, long before the War of Independence; and 
thus English Anicrica drained Ifurope of some of its most 
adventurous and its hardiest elements. Labour was eagerly 
liemanded in the new lands, and kidnappers in the pay of 
English and DutcJi merchants sju-ead all over Icurope, 
persuading the poor peasantry, groaning under the last 
years of continental feudalism, to quit the soil to which 
they were bound for the land of wealth and liberty. On 
their arrival they were compelled to bargain themselves 
away for a certain number of years, usually four, Penn- 
.sylvania, where land was to be had cheapest, was the great 
inlet of foreigners, and as time went on the German 
immigrants outnumbered the English and Irish in the 
proportion of four to one. The latter did not, in g^eneral, 
thrive so well as the more frugal and industrious Germans, 
and sought their fortunes further south in Carolina and 
Georgia. The latter colony, settled on a waste part of 
Carolina in 1732, as an outpost against the attacks of 
France and Spain aided by the hostile tribes of Indians, 
was settled on conditions which, however laudable in 
themselves, threw it back in the race of progress. No 
negroes were permitted ; the importation of rum from the 
W'est Indies was forbidden : no immigrant received more 
than twenty-five acres of land ; and it was attempted to 
keep it in the family by making it inheritable only by 
the settler’s male issue. None of these enactments worked 
well ; they were abolished, and the colony was placed 
on a similar footing to South Carolina. No other country, 
except the Dutch colony at the Cape, affords during 
the eighteenth century the spectacle of thousands of agri- 
cultural labourers leaving Europe, taking possession of 
lands beyond sea, and cultivating them for themselves. 
The boos, or peasants, emigrated in great numbers to tlie 
Cape, where the Dutch East India Company readily 
granted them a certain quantity of land, though it allowed 
them no political privileges whatever. 

II. The Plantations. — Though the planters mainly 
relied on negro labour, the spirit of adventure, poverty and 
failure at home, and the system of transporting debtors 
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' and criminals, replenished the West Indies with a class 
of labourerswhooftenraised themselves to be small planters 
and proprietors. Here too English policy permitted the 
establishment of such forms of government as might be 
suitable to each island, without any care for uniformity, 
or for any stricter connection with the mother-country 
f than was already secured by the Navigation Acts. At tlie 
breaking out of the War of Independence the English 
West Indies wex-e divided into four governments, r. That 
of Barbadoes ; 2. The Windward Islands, which included 
|L Gi'cnada, the Grenadines, and Tobago ; 3. The Leeward 

I Islands, including Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 

I Christopher, Barbadoes, Anguilla, Tortola, together with 

I several of the adjoining Virgin group ; 4. Jamaica. 

; Each of these governments enjoyed the same degree of 

liberty as the royal or provincial governments of the 
American continent. The governor had his lieutenant- 
governor and his council, and the people had their own 
assemblies, their own law-courts. They made their own 
•IlL • statute laws, taking that of England as a basis ; and this 

^ liberty of legislation often led to great confusion. In the 

Leeward Islands, for instance, the assembly, sitting some- 
times at Nevis and sometimes at Antigua, -would pass a 
law which affected all the islands ; but it often made 
special laws for some one or more of them, just as the 
British I’arliament now often makes special laws for Eng- 
land and for Ireland. Again, in some colonies the powers 
\ vested in the governor were very limited, and nothing of 

importance could be done without a certain luunber of 
his council ; but the administration in these, as in other 
, cases vvhere personal responsibility is lessened, was not 

■ / always the best. The Church of England was established 
in many of these islands by Acts of Assembly, as in the 
southern colonies of the continent ; but there were no 
I / bishops. The governor presented to vacant benefices, and 

■' exercised the functions of ecclesiastical judges at home. 

Tire clergy were sometimes paid by a certain quantity of 
i sugar, as in Virginia they received their stipends in tobacco, 

i Each assembly government regulated the trade of its own 

I shipping, amounting sometimes to 400 or 500 sail. It will 

t be seen that the functions of the legislative assemblies 

were likely to become very extensive and complicated. In 
the Leexvard Islands the business of the assembly became 
■. ■' so lieavy, that a scpai-atc assembly was established for 

each of the islands of St. Christopher, Nevis, Montserrab 
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and Antigua. The details of the government enjoyed by 
these small but wealthy colonies are important, because 
they illustrate the contrast between those of England 
and of other nations, and because they were afterwards 
repeated on a greater scale in Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. The West India governments were 
chiefly occupied with the problem of keeping the negroes, 
who everywhere far outnumbered the whites, in proper 
order and subjection. They made countless laws for this 
purpose ; but the negroes often broke out in rebellion, 
which was always cruelly suppressed. The most flourish- 
ing period of the British West Indies, though not their 
greatest extent and population, had been reached in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. With the decline 
of white labour, and the exclusive use of that of negroes, 
their comparative produce declined. The pretence that 
the Antilles cannot be cultivated without negroes or coolies 
is refuted by plain facts. The white creoles of Anguilla 
and Tortola, and the Ten Acre men of Barbadoes, were 
instances of successful cultivation by hardy and temperate 
persons ; while numbers of white people in. Carolina and 
Georgia have always raised both grain and rice without 
negro labour, A white man, with a light plough and two 
horses, will cultivate as much land as seven negroes with 
hoes. But the great planters were always jealous of their 
poorer neighbours, and as they were able to sell their 
sugars cheaper, and to speculate on a larger scale, they 
bought them up as fast as they could. Hence the white 
population daily decreased ; but it is to the policy of the 
great planters and to the great masses of capital in their 
hands, rather than to the necessity for negro labour, w'hich 
grew in the end to an abuse too great to be tolerated, that 
the decline of the islands is truly attributable. Had 
negroes never been introduced into these islands, probably 
they would have been far more prosperous, and a source 
of far greater wealth to the mother-country than has been 
the case. The French plantations first rivalled and then 
exceeded the prosperity of the English. The Spanish 
islands were in a backward condition ; and the Dutch 
islands were chiefly trading stations. 

12. The Dutch Colonial Policy. — ^While the settlements 
of England and France were fast rising into importance, 
the former through constant immigration, and the latter 
f tj u application of capital and industry, these 

01 Holland, except Surinam, did not increase either in 
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wealth or in extent. From 1700 to 1740 the Dutch 
Company -were the first commercial power in the East ; but 
though they continued to make conquests, they were not 
really increasing in prosperity. Some remarkable ideas 
u-ere conceived by a Swiss in their employ, named John 
Parry. He thought that the commercial countries of 
Europe should not confine themselves to trading with the 
old nations, but that they should send out people to form 
permanent and self-supporting settlements. He had 
observed that latitudes of about thirty and forty degrees 
from the equator, such as those of Southern Europe, 
Carolina, Chile, and Rio Janeiro, were most favourable 
for Europeans. In 1718, he presented a memorial to the 
Dutch India Company, urging them to plant new colonies 
on the Kaffir coast beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and 
on that part of the coast of New Holland which is now 
called South Australia. Here he wished to see European 
settlements producing corn, fruit, wine, and oil, and 
carrying on a trade with India. But the Dutch were 
afraid for their spice trade, and Purry was expelled from 
the service of the company. He then carried his pro- 
posals to France, where they were referred to the Academy 
of Sciences. This learned body wisely refused to judge 
of countries which they had never seen ; and Purry went 
to England, The English were more interested in 
America than in the coasts of the Indian Ocean, They 
sent him home to collect a number of Swiss Protestants, 
with whom he sailed for Carolina ; and there, around 
Purrysburg, on the savannah which divides Carolina and 
Georgia, their descendants dwell to this day. Puny, like 
many other men whose names have perished, was a 
hundred years in advance of his age. The Dutch East 
India Company -was a hundred years behind it. 

13. The Portuguese and French in the East. — Though 
the Portuguese remained undisturbed in the possession of 
their East African settlements, the recovery of their 
freedom came too late to admit of their keeping more 
than a remnant of their once vast commercial empire in 
the East. And after the alliance of the new Portuguese 
dynasty with the English, the Dutch pursued them with 
still greater vigour. They drove them from Cochin in 
1662, and from Pegu in 1719. Goa, Daman, and Diu were 
their chief possessions in India ; in the Spice Islands they 
retained only a part of the Island of Timor, and nothing 
in China but tire port of Macao. "While the vast trade of 
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the Dutch maintained itself firmly, in spite of the weakness 
ialuM-enl in the system of an exclusive company, and 
Eni^-land and France were rapidly extending their com- 
ineixe, the trade of the Portuguese settlements became 
less and less, anti declined more than ever after Pombal 
had estaldished an exclusive company at Goa. The 
butch in the East had acquired Malacca, the ancient 
emporium of the Moorish merchants ; and this, together 
witli Batavia, made them masters of the only two known 
channels of navigation between Europie and the Spice 
Islands. They had great factories in Sumatra ; Ceylon, 
from which they had driven the Portuguese in 1658, 
yielded them cinnamon, pepper, phecious stones, areca 
nuts, i%-oiy, and pearls; they had numerous settlements 
on the Coromandel coast of India, but on the Malabar 
coast the Portuguese, French, and English had the best 
of the trade. Java was the centre of their commercial 
empire. Unlike the Portuguese, they tolerated the Eastern 
religions ; the Mohammedan sultans of this fertile island 
acknowledged their protection one by one, and in 176S 
the prince who ruled in its eastern extremity submitted 
to the Dutch arms. On these native princes the Dutch 
Company contented themselves with levying an annual 
tribute of produce marketable in Europe ; but they held 
the neighbourhood of Batavia as an absolute possession. 
Like many conquered countries, it was deserted by its 
old inhabitants, and labour was scarce until a large 
number of Chinese and German emigrants were in- 
duced to settle there by selling them land at a low 
price. The Chinese had long been immigrating in va.st 
numbers into the town of Batavia. They had prospered 
exceedingly by their industry and frugality, and in 1740, 
under prc-tcnce of a conspiracy, many of them were 
plundered and massacred. But they proved indispen- 
sable, both in agriculture and in manufactures ; and forty 
years after this there were 200,000 Chinese in Batavda 
and its vicinity. The company exacted bom them 
heavy capitation and other taxes ; and thc}^ arc said to 
have received no less than 15,000/. sterling a year in 
licenses to them to keep gambling-houses. The company 
Itself no longer paid, it is true, the enormous dividends of 
30 and 40 per cent, which were common in its early years ; 
but 12-3 percent, was regularly paid when Warren Flastings 
was consohdating English authority on lire mainland of 
India. ihc position of the company necessitated 
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numerous petty wr,rs and ronstant vigilance against tlie 
Malay pirates ; they maintained too many establishments ; 
and finally, the English and P'rench, having discovered 
through Dutch experience niiat were the profitable and 
the unprofitable departments of the East Indian trade, 
sought to supplant them in the former, leaving them in 
possession of the latter. And the sudden rise of England 
and F'rance as militaiy powers on the Indian continent 
caused great alarm to the Company, whose military forces, 
though numerous, were mixed and ill-disciplined. The 
exploits of Clive clearly foreshadowed the time when 
Ceylon and the Cape Settlement must fall into the hands 
of the English, and they were thought to foreshadow much 
more ; for French engineers had already planned the 
capture of Batavia, the greatest European settlement in 
the blast. 

14.. The French. — ^The conquest to which the expedition 
of Columbus was intended to lead, and which had been 
outlined in the brilliant but transitory exploits of Albu- 
querque, was too gi’cat to be accomplished in a single 
generation, or even a single century. During 250 years 
several maritime powers had been feeling their way on the 
continent of India. Spain had been ai last perpetually 
excluded from the Ea.stern trade by the treaty of Munster 
in 1648, which the Dutch took care to enlorce, though the 
Spaniards tried to set up an East India Company in 1732. 
The Danes, the Swedes, and the people of the Austrian 
3SI etherlands had taken part in its commerce; but the events 
of the eighteenth century showed that here, as in Euro]ie,the 
grand rivalry lay between England and France. The dream 
of universal empire had passed from the house of Austria 
to that of France. A combination of Germany with Eng- 
land had defeated the effort in Europe ; but it was made 
with belter chance of success in America and the East, 
where England stood alone against the French arms. The 
merchants of Normandy and Brittany had tried, without 
much success, to establish a trade with India ; but in 
1664 Colbert founded the French East India Company, 
with privileges greater tlian those enjoyed by the Dutch 
Company, A settlement was obtained at Surat, the chief 
port qf the Mogul Empire, and the richest mart of India, 
in 1668. The English and Dutch had factories here ; hut 
the French surpassed tliem in success. On the Eastern 
coast they soon after obtained Pondicherry. It was 
taken by the Dutch in 1693, but restored at the Peace 

1 
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of Ryswick, Here the interests of the French were 
watched over by a series of bold and patient ad- 
ministrators. Dumas obtained the liberty of coining 
money, and a large cession of territory, which placed in 
his lia'nds all the trade of the Carnatic. He was strong 
enough to keep the victorious Mahrattas at bay. In 1720 
the French had taken possession of Mauritius, abandoned 
by the Dutch, and called it the Isle of France ; and under 
Labourdonnais it now became a thriving colony. But it 
was to Dupleix, the governor of Chandernagore, in Bengal, 
that the chief successes of the French iir India were due. 
Dupleix was himself a wealthy speculator ; and, following 
his advice, the French Company, secure of the favour of 
the Mogul, extended their trade in all directions, from 
Chandernagore over the continent. They also traded on 
an increased scale by sea, from the Arabian Gulf to the 
Spice Islands ; and the name of Dupleix became so 
famous, that after twelve years at Chandernagore he 
was sent to Pondicheriy to take the general manage- ' 
ment of the aftairs of the Company, Had the views 
of Dupleix and Labourdonnais been seconded by the .] 
French Government, it is probable that the great empire I 
of India would never have fallen into the hands of 
the English. They foresaw the impending struggle, 
and unceasingly urged the necessity of keeping a ■ 
strong squadron in the Indian seas. The court of 
Ver.sailles tvaa of another opinion ; and when the war 
actually broke out, the English wej-e not driven, as they 
might have been, from the sea, though Labourdonnais 
defeated them and made himself master of the English 
settlement of Madras. Divisions took place in the French , 
Company : Dupleix opposed the views of Labourdonnais, 
who returned to Europe in disgust. The English then \ 
laid siege to Pondicherry, but the peace which followed 
stayed the struggle for a time. In the meantime, the 
advantage had hitherto been on the side of France. 
Dupleix, seeing the advantages which the territorial 
possessions of the Company had procured him in the 
Carnatic, procured the cession of six hundred miles of 
coast in Orissa. Intimately acquainted with the politics 
of the Mogul court, he procured in 1751 the appointment 
of two of his allies as Subah of the Deccan, a territorial 
autho]-ity extending from Cape Comorin to the Ganges, 
and Nabob of the Carnatic. He intended to become the 
military lieutenant of these princes, to seize upon the 
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t Portuguese settlements on. the Malabar coast, and thus to 
make'tlie French masters of the whole sea-board from 
‘ Goa to the Ganges. The English, however, opposed 
these vast pretensions by setting up an anti-Nabob in the 
person of Mohammed AH Khan ; and a desultory war, 

' the centres of which were at Mai'as and Pondicherry, 

‘ was carried on until 1755, in the name of the Companies 

and of the native pretenders whom they favoured, but 
openly abetted by the Government of both nations in 
Europe. Thus we see that both in America and in India 
a great struggle between England and France was now 
impending. The Portuguese and Spaniards had fallen 
out of the race ; the Dutch were resting on their successes ; 
the attempts of all other nations were insignificant ; 
England and France wei'e each making rapid advances ; 
and neither in the East nor in the West was there room 
for both side by side. England conquered in the struggde, 
and the way was then prepared for changes wliich 
completely destroyed the whole sy.stcm of the EurojDean 
Colonies, and left in its place one of free nations. The 
steps which led to this great revolution will be described 
in the two succeeding chapters. 


CPIAPTER VIII. 


COLOXIAL SUPREM-A-CV OF ENGLAND. 


,i. Co^jquest of Canada (i ) — in ihe West hulks (2 ) — in the East (3) 
' , . — The Definitive Treaty (4 ) — French Guiana {’i) — The Dutch 

in India ( 6 ) — Science and History (7 ) — Captain Cook (8) — 
English Finance and Policy (9 ) — Real aspect of Colonial 
V affairs {10). 


I. Conquest of Canada. — Two-and-a-half centuries had 
elapsed since Europe began the gradual process of 
colonization in countries beyond her borders, either newly 
discovered or newly oiiencd to navigation ; and the result 
had been to make the mastery of all that general European 
enterprise had won a great stake to be played for by the 
two great naval European powers. The advantage in the 
coming contest was cverjnvhere on the side of France. 

I 2 
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Her settlements were richer and better fortified, and both 
in the east and in the west she could count on the sympa- 
thies of the native population. It was in America that 
the great contest was begun. The French claimed the 
basin of the Mississippi and' its tributaries, in right of 
their colony of Louisiana at its mouth ; and they thought 
the Apallachian mountains the natural boundary of the 
English settlements. The English, however, would not 
consent to be thus excluded from a territory which has 
been called “ the Garden of the 'World ; ” and they .settled 
there in despite of the French claims. Lines of forts were 
erected for the defence of the settlements of cither nation. 
M'ar broke out in Europe in 1756; and in 1757 it was 
resolved by Lift to prosecute it vigorously in America. 

In 175S the English landed on Cape LrcLon Lsland ; 
Louisburg was taken by Admiral Boscawen and General 
Amherst, and the key of Canada was in their hands. 
The next year the bold resolve was taken of .sailing up 
the St. Lawrence and taking Quebec and Montreal, tluis 
putting an end for ever to the sanguinary struggles of which , 
the Ohio and the Waba.sh had long been the theatre, and. ' • 
relieving the New England colonists from the apprehension 
of a hostile nation growing up in their rcai'. Troops had ,, 
passed from Canada by the Ohio to Louisiana in 1739, ^'''ti- 
the road to the south liad thus been opened. The French 
knew the country, and all the operations of the Eng'lish in 
the inieriur had hitherto proved unsuccessful. The expe- „.i 
dition of General Braddock in 1755 again.st Fort Duquesne ' 
had proved a disastrous failure. Emboldened by their , ,• 
success, the French had attacked and taken the English ' i 
fort of Oswego in 1756 ; and in August 1757 they attacked ;; 
and took Fort George, the great outpost of England, and t 
the centre of any possible operations by land against f 
Canada. These disasters caused little anxiety to the Eng- 
lish, who were secure in their dominion of the sea. Early 
in 1759 English fleet sailed from Louisburg up the St, 
Lawrence. General Wolfe was in command of the High- 
landers and Grenadiers which it caz'ried. The h'rench 
fought bravely point by point ; but Wolfe’s generalship 
was irresistible. In the dead of one night in September 
he landed all his forces under the famous heights of Abra- 
ham, and when the French looked out from their intrench- ■ 
merits in the morning they saw that they must either give ^ 
battle at once or retire into the town and prepare for a 
siege. Montcalm chose the former, and after a short and [ 
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sharp engagement, in which both generals fell, the French 
gave way. Quebec, the strongest fortress in the world 
after Gibraltar, surrendered on the i8th of September. 
This event, though it did not terminate the war, decided 
its issue. Montreal capitulated in the following year, and 
England vyas mistress of the continent of North America 
from Florida to Labrador. 

2. Conquests in the West Indies.— The naval power 
of the English had been demonstrated in the war of 
1739, but its greatest exploits were reserved for that 
of 1756. Pitt was the presiding genius of England, and 
never has Europe seen a greater war minister. His 
designs were proportioned to the means at hand for exe- 
cuting them ; he chose for their execution the fittest 
instruments ; and, in spite of occasional imprudence, he 
was everywhere successful. Besides Canada, Pitt directed 
tlic naval forces of England to the conquest of the French 
We.st India Islands, which were commercially the most 
valuable possessions of Europe. In April i759"Barrington 
took the Island of Guadaloupc; and in 1762 General 
Monckton and Admiral Rodney took Martinique. Grenada 
and the other Leeward Islands surrendered without a 
struggle. St. Domingo was known to be capable of 
making but a feeble defence ; but before its capture en- 
tered into Pitt’s plans the fears and hostility of Spain had 
taken an active shape. Pitt declared war in 1762 against 
Spain ; and in the same year he inflicted upon Spain the 
greatest humiliation she had hitherto experienced. Havana, 
the capital of Cuba, was attacked and taken by Pocock and 
Albemarle. 1 1 was the key of continental Spanish America, 
and the incidents of half a century later leave no doubt 
that the oppressed natives and creoles Avould gladly have 
throAvn themselves into the arms of England. The entire 
continent of America, in fact, lay at the feet of the English 
Government ; for the advancing shadow of the great 
colonial Power had fallen even on its western shores. 
England had long been engaged in reconnoitring on the 
Pacific ; and Anson, in the Avar of 1739, had been actually 
charged Avith the conquest of Peru and Chile. Unforeseen 
disasters had checked that great sailor’s attempt, but the 
success of a similar one in faA’oiirable circumstances Avas 
regarded as certain. To a well-appointed force, resting as 
on a basis on the friendly ports of Brazil, and doubling the 
south corner of the continent at the proper season, Avith 
the co-operation of the free natives of the south, neither 
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the Chilean noi' the Pci'uvian coast would be capable of 
any effectual resistance. The capture of Havana, though 
it was restored at the Peace of 1763, made an indelible 
impression on the mind of Europe. For the Spanish 
American empire it was indeed the beginning of the end. 
Cuba is now almost all that is left to tire Spaniards ; and 
it will perhaps not be many years before Havana, like 
Me-^ico and Lima, is the capital of a free state. 

3. Conquests in the East.— Duplei.K had placed the 
French in possession of four extensive tracts of India, but 
they w’crc too remote from each other to be defended by 
one plan of operations. He was besides practically 
master of the tvhole Carnatic, the most flourishing pro- 
vince of the Mogul Empire, and the direction of its affairs 
was now formally tendered to him. But the Court of 
Versailles saw good reason for declining this proposal ; 
Dupleix was thought to have outstepped the bounds of 
prudence : he was recalled and replaced by Lally, a man 
unlike him in every respect. Lallj- was routed by Sir 
Eyre Coote at Wandewash, the English defeated the 
French squadron at sea, and Pondicherry, after enduring 
the horrors of famine, surrendered in 1761. Clive had 
already accomplished that prodigious revolution in Bengal, 
which placed this province in the Company’s hands, and 
the English now’ resolved to remove effectually all 
obstacles to that conquest of territory in India w'hich the 
success of the policy of Dupleix had proved to be 
practicable. The French troops w'crc disarmed and 
despatched to Europe, and by the Definitive T reaty of 1763 
France bound herself to maintain no more troops in India. 
England now established Mohammed Ali Khan, a creature 
of the Company, as Nabob of Arcot. He resided at Madras, 
leaving the whole of his dominions to the ]3rotection of 
the Company’s arms and the administration of their 
officers ; and in 1767 they obtained from the Subah of 
the Deccan a concession of immense provinces in the 
neighbourhood of Masulipatam from Avhich they had 
driven the French in 1761. Hydcr Ali Khan, a soldier 
of fortune, who had 'made himself master of Mysore, 
vainly endeavoured to dislodge them (1768); and from 
this time forward the English possessions have gone on 
gradually increasing. In' the Eastern ArchijDclago'^ as if to 
prove to Spain that she ^existed henceforth as\i colonial 
power solely by the forbeaVance of England, Manilla, the 
capital of the Philippines, Wus taken by General Draper 
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and Admiral Cornish in 1762, and ransomed from pillage 
at the price of £ 1,000,000. This ransom was never paid. 

4. The Definitive Treaty. — The Treaty of 1763, made 
between England, France, and Spain, and known as the 
Definitive Treaty, left England everywhere far stronger 
than at the beginning of the wai-. hi ortlr of the English 
colonies, Canada, with all its dependencies, including Cape 
Breton, the Dunkirk of North America, was ceded to 
England ; France renounced all claim to Nova Scotia ; 
and in the south gave up all the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, except New Orleans. Spain suiTendered Florida. 
England was thus greatly strengthened in the neighboui- 
hood of Spanish America j but a more important advan- 
tage was secured by the possession of Dominica, Tobago, 
and St. Vincent, together with Grenada and the Grena- 
dines, which were taken in exchange for St. Lucie. The 
possession of these islands placed the remaining French 
sugar islands at the mercy of the English fleet, and greatly 
strengthened England in the neighbourhood of the Spani.sh 
mainland. It added, moreover, a great province to the 
English West Indies. Grenada alone is twice as large as 
Barbadoes ; and the overflow of capital and population 
of the British Islands now fell upon British soil, instead 
of enriching the Dutch and Danish Islands. The English 
settlement of Buccaneer origin, which for aoo years had 
existed for mahogany-cutting in the Gulf of Honduras, was 
secured from the molestation of the Spaniards, and in a 
year or two British Honduras became a regular crown 
colony. In India the French had to renounce all their 
military policy ; they were bound to build no fortifications 
and keep no troops in Bengal, and they acknowledged 
Mohammed Ali Khan as Nabob of the Carnatic. 

5. French Guiana. — I'he loss of Canada stimulated the 
French Government to new projects; and Choiscul 
proposed to replace it by the creation of a great colony 
in Egtiinoctial France, as Guiana had been grandly named 
by Louis- XIV. Little enough could have been known of 
the marshes of Guiana to those who proposed to send out 
the peasants of Alsace and Lorraine to cultivate them ; 
but there was no lack of emigrants, all eager for wealth. 
Not only labourers, but tradesmen, capitalists, men of 
letters, civil and military ofificials, and even nciors and 
fiddlers, hastened to inscribe their name for the unhappy 
colony of Kouron, w'hich proved a total failure, after 
costing France 14,000 men and 30,000,000 francs in 
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money. The project was revived in 1777 by the Baron 
de Desner, who proposed to employ on a great scale the 
labour of the native Indians and the maroon negroes 
from Dutch Guiana ; but the French, full of West Indian 
ideas, were unwilling to begin the unprofitable labour of 
draining the great alluvial flats which are the only pro- 
ductive" parts, and fixed their plantations on the barren 
slopes of the mountains. Nor was it until the system of 
the Dutch in their thriving settlement had been studied 
and adopted, that French Guiana began to flourish on a 
small scale. Its later history has been as unfortunate as 
its beginnings ; and it is the only colony in the world 
which'has sunk in our own times to the condition of a 
penal settlement. 

6 . The Dutch in India. — Holland was the only colonial 
nation that was not aflected by the Definitive Treaty, and 
it was only in the East that the rivalry of England and 
Holland subsisted. Here indeed the Dutch were strong. 
From the massacre of Amboyna to the wars of the French 
I'levolution they monopolized the spice trade ; and they 
had a far larger share of the trade of the Indian peninsula 
than either the French or English, The Portuguese 
power in tlic East was now a mere shadow. There 
was still a viceroy, who sat under a canopy at Goa, and 
had under him a court of judges and several provincial 
generals ; but all the trade of Portuguese India might 
now have Ijeeii done by a single English ship, and the East 
would certainly Inu’c been abandoned if the priests had 
not resisted it on the ground that this would cause the loss 
of a multitude of souls. Pombal’s company completed the 
ruin. The Dutch East India Company, on the contrary, 
was the most tlndving mercantile body in the world, and 
it was fully as injportant to the nation as the English East 
India Company had become in England half a century 
:itcr. Besides the islands of Mauritius and Ceylon, and 
dieir .settlements at the Cape of Good Ho])e and IMocha, 
they had settlements-at thirty places on the shores of India 
proper, and eastward of this the trade was theirs without 
competition. The Company appointed magistratesj gene- 
rals, and governors, it sent and received embassies, made 
peace and war, levied troops, fitted out fleets, administered 
justice, and coined money. England had ruined the 
colonial empire of France, and shaken to the foundation 
tiiat of PTance and Spain, and it now remained to be seen 
whether that of Holland would bear the shock of her 
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hostility: We shall shortly see how the question was 
answered, 

7. Science and History. — We have not hitherto said 
ho-w much of the progress of commerce and colonization is 
due to the steady growth of science at home. From the days 
of Columbus the art of navigation had steadily advanced 
with that of shipbuilding. The early sailors had either ill- 
i built and unwieldy ships, which it was only safe to sail under 
" the most favourable circumstances, or else mere cockboats ; 
they were perpetually puzzled by the variation of the com- 
pass, and they had nothing to sail by but the plane chart, 
which could never be rendered accurate, because it is im- 
possible to represent accurately the parts of a spherical 
surface by a flat picture. Gerard Mercator, a Netherlander, 
first found out how to make accurate charts about 1569 ; 
but it was long before his method was generally adopted. 
Other Dutchmen made advances in the science of navi- 
gation and in the construction of astronomical instruments; 
l3ut the greatest improvement for many j-cars was the 
application of logarithnis to nautical calculations by an 
I'lnglishman, Edmund Gunter, about 1620. Lly means of 
the logarithmic tables anybody who knows the first four 
rules of arilhinetic may easily make accurate reckonings 
at sea, and what was formerly an intricate and difficult 
science was thus reduced to a simple mechanical form. 
Dr. Halley, a great English astronomer, constructed a chart 
showing the variation of the compass in all parts of the 
globe by means of the Halley an or isogonic hnes. This 
was published in 1700; and its principles were corrected 
about fifty years later by Euler, who showed that the earth 
has two magnetic poles, not coinciding with its geographi- 
cal poles. The scientific societies of England and France 
vied with each other in these and similar researches ; and 
we may be sure that if the attention of learned men had not 
been systematically directed to them navigation and com- 
merce, which were the springs of colonization, would long 
have remained in a backward stage. But the chief obstacle 
to navigation was always the want of a good method of 
determining the longitude. The English, Government, in 
the time of Queen Anne, offered £-iopoo for an instru- 
ment which would do this to a certain degree of accuracy; 
and nearly fifty years afterwards this reward was won by 
a Yorkshireman named John Harrison, whose chronometer 
was, perhaps, the greatest invention in navigation since the 
mariner’s compass. In 1767 the Government began to 
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publish the Nautical Almanac. Cook, of \vhom we shall 
shortly speak, carried Harrison’s chronometer with him 
on his famous voyages ; and it is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of all these matters in tracing the 
growth of trade and colonization. 

8. Captain Cook. — When the war broke out in 1756 
there was a young seaman engaged in the coal trade, who 
had raised himself from the position of a common sailor, 
named James Cook. Refusing promotion in the service of 
his shipowner, he offered himself for that of the king, dis- 
tinguished himself in several ways, and took part in the 
siege of Louisburg. He was entrusted with important 
duties at the siege of Quebec, but while thus engaged he 
found time to study Euclid, and supply the defects of his 
early education. He speedily rose in rank, and as he 
combined in a remarkable degree great skill in seaman- 
ship and astronomy, he was despatched to the Pacific in 
1768 to conduct observations of the transit of Venus, 
which took place in the following year. The transit was 
observed from Otaheite ; and on his return voyage over 
the Pacific he discovered and surveyed New Zealand 
and the eastern coast of New Holland, and made his 
way home by way of Batavia and the Cape, having made 
in one voyage greater discoveries than any navigator 
since Columbus. It was immediately perceived that he 
was qualified to pursue still more extensive discoveries. 
The map of the world was before these voyages only very 
impei'fectly known. Many groups of islands had never 
been surveyed, and it was confidently believed that round 
the south pole of the globe there lay a vast continent 
called Terra Australis, or Soulhernland. ^'his continent 
was thought worthy of the attention of the mistress of the 
colonial world. Cook was intrusted with the task of dis- 
covering and exploring it ; and in 1773 the Resolution and 
the left Deptford Docks on a voyage of disco- 

very which lasted more than three years. Cook did not 
discover any Terra Australis, but he showed, that even if it 
existed it could not be habitable, and that the coasts of the 
vast island of Ne\v Holland had been mistaken for it. The 
name was transferred to this great island, which Cook 
accurately surveyed and made known to the English ; and 
he pointed out how advantageously it might be colonized. 
Cook’s skill and enterprise led the way to the foundation of 
.another important coloary. We have already mentioned 
that dream of the European navigators, the discovery of 
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a north-west passage to India and China. Parliament 
had offered a reward of ^20,000 for its discovery, and 
Cook’s third voyage, which he undertook with this view, 
was the most memoiable of all. He did not indeed dis- 
cover a north-west passage any more than a Terra 
Australis ; but he made it highly probable that no such 
passage existed. Previous explorers had vainly tried to 
find it from the east : Cook, by a bold effort of judgment, 
laid his plan for its discovery by the west. On this 
famous voyage he discovered the Sandwich Islands, and 
explored the hitherto unknown western coast of America, 
north of California, to a length of 3,500 miles. Pie laid 
down accurately on his chart the approximating coast-lines 
of Asia and America, passed the straits wliich divide 
them, and saw enough of the Arctic Sea to dispel all hopes 
of ever reaching the Atlantic from the Pacific, or the 
Pacific from the Atlantic, by the northern extremity of 
America. Cook was murdered by the savages of Plawaii 
on his return from this voyage, which opened to British 
enterprise the Pacific shore of Canada, Vancouver’s 
Island, and British Columbia. As America owes its for- 
tunes to the genius and daring of Columbus, so Australia, 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and British Columbia, 
owe their future to the science and adventurous spirit of 
Cook. Cook destroyed two great geographical illusions : 
he fixed for ever on the map of the world the outlines of 
land and ocean ; he at once stimulated and regulated the 
enterprise of those who followed in his steps. The results 
of his discoveries belong to future parts of colonial history, 
but his fame was deservedly great in his lifetime. The 
French never mole.sted his vessels when at war with 
England, but this generous feeling was not shared by 
Spain and the American Colonics. 

9. English Finance and Policy, — The Colonial Em- 
pire of England now extended from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Arctic Ocean to the Caribbean Sea. 
Her ships and her armies were victorious in every part of 
the globe. When peace was made with France and Spain, 
in 1 763, many of the British conquests were judiciously 
restored. The British Empire, in truth, was larger than 
British statesmen could at this lime conveniently manage. 
And the French and Spaniards, generously as most people 
thought that England had treated them in 1763, were 
' scheming to retrieve their losses. New France had been 
conc|uered and added to New England ; and Spain be- 
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lievccl that her hour would come next, Choiseul, a bold 
jind active minister, directed the policy of France ; and lie 
was intriguing- with all the European powers for a grand 
attack on England. He encouraged Spain to refuse to 
pay the ManHla ransoi-n, and to set up a claim to the 
Falkland Islands ; and England was obliged to form 
defensive plans on a large scale. The expense of the civil 
and military establishments abroad was now greatly in- 
creased. England was at this time by no means a wealthy 
country in proportion to the extent ofher vast dominions. 
Her wars had involved her in a heavy puldic debt ; her 
people were impatient of further taxation ; but it was neces- 
sary to raise more taxes in order to defray the increased and 
still inci-easing expenditure. The Government got j-ear by 
year deeper in debt, and it was at last resolved that the 
colonics, for whose benefit these great cxjienses were being 
incurred, should contribute to it themselves. We have 
seen how great was the development they had reached ; 
and it xvas generally understood that the comfortable cir- 
cumstances of the colonists quite justified the measure. 
To lay heavier duties on the imports from the colonics 
would liave been to tax England, not America ; and such 
■were the relations between the colonies and foreign 
nations that it was impossible to meddle with the pro- 
duce either of the fisheries or of the sugar plantations. It 
was necessary to leave alone also the canying t]-ade. 
Direct taxation, or customs’ duties on imports, were the 
only aUernative, and v/e shall see, shortly, the results 
of attemiks to introduce both the one and the other. In 
tlie nioantimc English statesmen formed plans for such 
an extension of the colonics as should turn out most to 
the advantage of England. Not Canada, but the south, 
wa.s thought to be the most promising ; and a great 
colony, called New Wales, was projected on the Ohio. 
'I'he colonial .system was now at the height of its glory. 
"I’hc manufacturers of Ejigland looked forward intemly to 
the time when it would not be worth the Avhile of the 
colonists even to make a shoe or knit a stockmg. “ Then, 
indeed,” as erne of them said, “ will they thrive indeed, and 
Britain be happy.” The duty of a colony was to work 
diligently at its mines, its fisheries, and its plantations. 
The destiny of America was to be to supply Great Britain 
with raw materials ; and Great Britain ivas to he made in 
this respect independent of all the rest of Europe. The 
Bt. Lawrence rvas to send the flax, hemp, j^otash, and 
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naval stores she imported from the Baltic ; the Mississippi 
ro supply her with the wine^ the oil^ the silk, the drugs, and 
fruits for which her treasure was yearly exported to the 
Mediterranean. All this trade would enrich English ship- 
owners and increase England’s naval strength. The im- 
mensely increased population of the colonics, and the 
spirit witli which they took up the war with France in 
America, gave hopes that they would one day greatly 
contriljute to lier military strength at home. So rooted 
were these ideas that long after the Americans had begun 
to resist taxation from home, it was believed that even if 
they achieved their independence they would soon perceive 
their mistake, and voluntarily throw themselves at the feet 
of Great Britain. 

10. Real aspect of Colonial Affairs. — The truth, how- 
ever, was, that while the colonies were attaining the height 
of 'their prosperity, and reflecting this jorosperity upon their 
mother-countries, the colonial system itself was tottering 
to its fall. The home governments stubbornly shut their 
eyes to the fact that many of the settlements which they 
looked upon as merely contributory to their own wealth 
and greatness were growing into new nations, which upon 
the happening of a fit opportunity ivould surely seek their 
independence. The Definitive Treaty of 1763 may be 
looked upon as the beginning of a w'onderful half-century 
of transition.^ during which this change was really every- 
where cifected, here in one way, and there in another. 
This is the first occasion in history when a great political 
convulsion has travelled quickly from one end of a great 
contijienL to the other, and accomplished a revolution which 
can never be reversed. The fall of the power of Europe 
in North and South America is perhaps the grandest 
catastrophe in all history, though we stand at present too 
near to it to realise its full significance. The beginnings 
of this catastrophe will be traced in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONSEQUEjS’CES of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

American Independence Effect on England [2)— Geographical 
Discovery {3) — Sierra Leone (4) — Canada becomes a nation (5) 
— The Plantations {b)—Nnv South Wales (7) — Effects on 
Spanish America (8) — The French Philosophers (9) — Reaction 
on Europe (lo). 

I. American Independence. — The American colonists 
had already proved their strength in the Seven Years’ 
War ; they were strongly attached to England, but inoi-e 
strongly to the English liberties which they had inherited. 
England had allowed them to form themselves into se^'eral 
little independent republics, most of which would long ago 
have shaken off the commercial yoke of the mother-country 
if they had not had before their eyes the fear of the French 
knocking at their gates. When Canada was conquered 
this fear was gone ; and when England proposed to tax 
them for the avowed purpose of keeping up a military 
force, they believed that this was only the beginning 
of a plan for reducing them to the model of the Royal 
Governments of Georgia and Canada. There is no doubt 
that English statesmen, if they had pleased, might easily 
liavc avoided the supposed necessity of taxing America. 
They might have put off until better times any increase in 
the ai'inv', and have, in the meantime, greatly increased 
the land revenue. The colonists resisted Mr. Grenville’s 
.Stamp Act so unanimously that it was -withdrawn by the 
Government w'hich succeeded; but Mr. Townsbend in 
1767 revived the attempt, and laid duties upon tea, 
paper, glass, and painters’ colours, some of the most 
important articles exported to them by England. The 
colonists unanimously resolved not to buy of England any 
of the taxed articles; and as the taxes therefore only 
ruined the English trade, they were repealed in 1770, 
except a trifling duty on tea, which was purposely left as 
an assertion of the right of taxation. In 1773, a caro-o 
of tea, which had just arrived in the port of Boston, was 
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thrown into the sea by the people ; and the British Par- 
liament retaliated by completely abolishintc the charter of 
the colony and closing the port. From this period, hos- 
tilities became inevitalrle. A Congress of the colonists was 
opened at PhiladelpJiia in the next year ; and in 1775, the 
first blood Avas shed at the battle of Lexington. In 1776, 
the thirteen colonies declared themselves independent ; 
and in the next year General Burgoyne, the British com- 
mander-in-chief, capitulated at Saratoga. France, of course, 
tried to take advantage of this disaster. She acknowledged 
the independence of the colonies, and a war ensued in which 
the French tempoi'arily captured the islands of Dominica, 
St. Vincent, and Grenada, though they lost St. Lucie. 
Lord Cornwallis, the last of the generals rvho maintained 
the contest on the continent, surrendered at Yorktown in 
1781 ; but the splendid victory of Rodney off Guadaloupe 
retrieved British honour, and proved the superiority of 
England at sea to the combined power of France, Spain, 
and the thirteen colonies. But the Peace of Versailles, 
in 1783, left England in a far less dominant position than 
she held at that of Paris, twenty years before. The 
independence of the colonies, thence called the United 
States, was formally acknowledged ; Tobago, gained from 
the French in 1763, was restored, and they were allowed a 
greater share than before in the Newfoundland fisheries, 
and to take possession of the small islands, of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. From the Dutch, against whom England 
had declared war in consequence of their joining the 
armed neutrality'’ formed by Russia, the English not only 
took several places in India, but exacted the free navi- 
gation of all the Eastern seas. The independence of 
America Avas important on many accounts ; but its imme- 
diate effect was felt in its destroying the Navigation Act, 
and opening the commerce of the United States to the 
world. The shipping of the United States increased 
fivefold in twenty years ; the trade rvith England increased 
in the same proportion ; and these facts in the end 
showed the peojfie of England that it rvas rvell to release 
their colonies from tutelage as speedily as possible. 
France and Spain began to cast about for new colonies j 
Spain explored the western coast northwards of Mexico, 
and France made strenuous efforts to gain a footing 
in South America. People began to think more and 
more of agricultural colonies, and less of plantations 
and colonial possessions ; but to form these fell to the lot 
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of Eir'land alone. Since llic Independence of America, 
Fn^diidi caidtal and labour have been dispersed all over the 
W)Hd' and made the bcyinnin.jjs of a new United States 
on cadi sliore of llritish America, in South Africa, and in 
the ■Tcat croup of islands called Australasia. 

'/'p^ffect on England. — The relations between England 
and the English colonics are now so different that it is not 
casv to estimate the difference which the independence of | 
the'American colonies produced in the mother-country at | 
the time. Canada and Victoria, for instance, arc bound j 
to Endand by a tic which is known to be so slight that its ; 
ruiiture would be not at all dreaded ; and such a rupture 
would hardly be felt whenever it happened. But the rupture 
of the ties beiwecn America and England amounted to 
the total destruction of a great artificial system of trade, 
in which most of the home merchants and manufacturers 
were interested. The anticipations ofthese were of course 
■ doomy enough ; but the real result, as had been foreseen 
bv a few far-sighted men, was much to their advantage. 

A's soon as the old narrow system of commerce collapsed, 
a. new one naturally arose, of much vaster proportions, and ^ 
offering an unlimited scope for c.xtension. The collapse f- 
of the colonial system, therefore, laid solid beginnings for 
free trade in England ; and in almost e\^ery way it proved 
to be a great benelit. The great English ininistcr into 
whose hands the affairs of England fell, was prepared to 
advance free trade far more quickly than people thought. •: 
But; Pitt’s lumds were stayed by the French Revolution ; 
n ciitastrophe whose effect was more immediately felt than 
even the tall of the Act of Navigation. The French ';i 
Revolution delayed his plans on the one hand, but on the I 
other, as we shall sec by the following chapter, it finished | 
the work of American Independence by destroying the (‘ 
old system in the case of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonics. 

3. Geographical Discovery. — Cook stimulated disco- 
very almo.st as much as Columbus himself. The journals 
of his voyages were soon in circulation all over the world. 

A crowd of na\'igators of all nations followed in his track 
on the north-west coast of America, of whom the most 
famous were Vancouver and La Perouse. The abundance 
of fine furs on the north part of this coast attracted the 
merchants of Siberia and Kamtschatka ; and in the years 
after 1783 many settlements for the skin trade were ' 
made by the Russians. The vast territories inland were 
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traversed by Mackenzie, Frazer, and other travellers ; but 
' for many years no settlements exccjit stations for the fur- 
trade existed on the Pacific shore of the British territory, 
Greal efforts were made to do for maps of the soil n-hat 
Cook had done for the chart of the ocean. Of Africa little 
I- was known beyond the coasts : but these revealed the cxist- 
I ence of a great savage population. Many philanthropic 
I people now began to think of civilizing them. In 1787 a 

I . party of colonists, led by a Swede called Wadstrdm, 

I landed on the west coast of Africa, but they were driven 

f off by the opposition of the French Senegal Company. 

The English people, however-, took up Wadstrbm and 
his cause. The plan was, that the slaves of America 
should be emanciiaated and sent back to Africa, and that 
with their experience of civilized life, they might begin 
the task of civilizing their fellow-countrymen. In the 
south of Africa, Patterson and Vaillant began their ex- 
plorations in Caffraria, in 1788. These were the beginning 
of great settlements. The African Association shortly 
afterwards sent out several explorers, the most distin- 
guished of whom was Mungo Park. I'he cession of 
Louisiana laid open a vast region to American enterprise, 
and Pursley, in 1S05, traversed its pathless forests until he 
reached the Spanish territory of New Mexico. In the next 
year Lewis and Clarke first crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
and reached the north-west coast. The Pacific Islands were 
visited by whalin^^-vc.s.sels, and European settlers began 
to fix themselves in their ti'acks. Missionaries soon fol- 
lowed ; and in many places of the South Seas Christianity 
and civilization made a beginning together. 

4. Sierra Leone. — From the independence of America 
• dates the great agitation against the slave trade, which 
ended Avith its abolition in 1S07. TJie inhabitants of the 
northern, states had long liatcd it. More than a century 
before, George Fox had loudly denounced the slavery of 
Barbadoes ; and the Quakers of Pennsylvania liad all 
emancipated their slaves. The famous Declaration of 
Independence commenced with declaring “ all men free 
and equal ; ” and all the States, except the Carolinas and 
Georgia, followed up their victory over England by pro- 
hibiting the importation of any more negro slaves. Sym- 
pathy tor the negroes spread at once to England. Many 
black slaves, whose masters had been ruined, were found 
naked and starving in the streets of London, as Avell as 
in Nova Scotia, and it was resolved to found a free colony 
i k: 
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on the African coast for their reception. This was done, 
thrnujrlUhe efforts of Granville Sharp and Jonas Hanway, 
in 17H7 ; the colonists were joined by free negroes from 
the West Indies : and though the natives dispersed them, 
the settlement was restored in 1791? and long served as 
an asylum for the rescued victims of the slave traffic. But 
the hopes that were entertained of its forming a centre 
from which civilization might gradually cover equatorial 
Africa, have hitherto been fruitless, 

5. Canada becomes a Nation.-— The loss of the thirteen 
colonies gave a new importance to the remaining mcmlicrs 
of the Britisli Colonial Empire. It was at once foreseen 
that a religious concession must be made if Canada was 
to be retained ; and the Act of 1774 , for regulating its 
government, practically gave a legal establishment to the 
Catholic religion, subject to the King’s supremacy. This 
liberal measure, which marks the commencement of 
Catholic emancipation in the British dominions, was 
necessary to secure the allegiance of the Canadians. It 
was strenuously opposed in England ; but its results were 
most beneficial. The Canadians joined heartily with the 
Britisli in repelling the invasion of Montgomery in 1.775, 
After the peace of 1783 many loyalists flocked thither front 
the United States ; the settlements rapidly extended west- 
wards ; and so important did the new dominion become 
that in 1791 Mr. Pitt divided it into two distinct govern- 
ments, by the names of Upper and Lower Canada, framed 
upon the model of the republican states of North America. 
In e;icli he establi.shed a Legislative Council, nominated 
by the Crown, and a Plouse of Assembly, elected by the 
people. The privileges of the Plabeas Corpus Act" and 
ihc right of self-taxation were granted to the Canadians. 
The British Parliament retained the right of imposing 
commercial duties ; but the produce of ci'en these was 
placed at the disposal of the Canadian Legislature. Tliis 
great measure was made necessary by the success of the 
French Revolution, for a similar agitation to that which 
had destroyed the government of France might easily 
hai'c spread to the French population of Canada. Nor 
was it possible for Canada, with the United States by 
her side, to continue a royal government on the old 
model. The commerce of the States had increased ten- 
fold since their emancipation ; the States threatened 
annc.xatinu, and the only way to retain the allegiance 
of the Canadians was to prove to them that they "would 
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h be better off in connection with the British Government 
I than with the United States. 

I 6. The Plantations. — The independence of America 
p shook to the grouitd the old colonial system in the British 
r West Indies. Trade with the American culonie.s was ncccs- 
f sary to their e.Kistence ; the planters had everywhere joined 
f heartily with the mother-country in resistance to the 
1 ; attacks of France and Spain, their hereditary enemies, 
though the allies of their commercial connections in the 
; United States ; and England granted them a restricted 
commerce with the United States, with Ireland, and with 
foreign colonies, in their own vessels. The West India 
Islands rvere now at the height of their prosperity ; and 
henceforth they would probably have declined in the 
natural course of things through the cultivation of their 
produce on the American continent and in the East Indies, 
even if it had not become apparent that the slave system 
had grown into a public scandal too vast to be tolerated. 
They furnished a million and a half a year to the Imperial 
treasury : and they possessed at the same time free and 
independent representative governments of their own. 
The maintenance of the African slave trade was the 
reward with which England requited the fidelity of the 
planters ; and bitter were the reproaches with which they 
perceived the progress made by the anti-slavery move- 
ment at home. The condition of the slaves varied in the 
different islands. Antigua had given to the blacks the 
privilege of trial by jury, and had encouraged the efforts 
of the Moravian brethren to convert them to Christianity. 
But in most of the islands the negroes were treated, as 
they still are in Cuba, as mere labouring machines. The 
general condition of the negroes in. the West Indies was 
perhaps better than in their native country j but the 
national conscience, once awakened, never rested until 
the slave trade was abolished, and the way thus prepared 
for the total extinction of this hateful institution on British 
soil. 

7. New South Wales, — The foundation of our great 
settlements in Australia is not due to private adventure, 
like that of Virginia, nor to the desire of liberty, like 
those of New England. It arose from the necessity of 
finding a penal settlement for the convicts, who could no 
longer be sent to the American colonies. At first they 
were sent to the coast of Guinea, but this was only a 
roundabout way of putting them to death. Captain Cook 
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had pointed out the fitness of Botany Bay for a European j 
settlement ; and in 17S8 Pitt sent out Governor Phillip^ 
who commenced the convict settlements of Sydney and 
Norfolk Island. The first twenty years of the colony '■ 
were years of hard struggles. In 1805 a third settlement ^ 
was famed on Van Diemen’s Land. The French made t 

a show of taking possession of the Australian coast, | 

which they named Terre Napolion,QX Napoleon’s land. ^ 
It was many years before Australia was anything more | 
than a penal settlement, or was thought to be in any way I 
an important appendage of the British Empire. ^ | ' 

S. Effects on Spanish America.— The immense wealth 
drawn by France and England from their colonies had 
led to some modification of the Spanish colonial system ’ 
even before the epoch of independence. The fleet of i 
galleons, sailing only once a year, accompanied by a 
strong guard, had been abandoned at the peace of 174S ; 
and the trade was carried on by register ships, \vhich 
sailed as often as occasion rcquii'cd. In 176^ a vast change 
tool; place. A general duty of 6 per cent, was levied, and 
the commerce of the Spanish islands w.ss thrown open to 
all Spaniards trading from the principal ports of Spain. In 
1774 trade between the continental colonies themselves 
was thrown open ; and in 1779 they were allowed to trade 
on their own account to the Spanish islands. The success '4 
of these liberal measures was such that the customs’ duties § 
W(;re again reduced in 1778 and 1784, a measure which I 
.stimulated trade more than ever. A regular service of mail- | 
ship'; ^^•as cstabli.shed with the mother-country, A new '1 
political ilivision into four viceroyaltics had been some time ' 
ago introduced. Thesewere (1) Mexico or New Spain, (2) | 

Peru, (3) New Granada, (4) Buenos- Ayres. New Mexico. i"; 
Guatemala, Chile, Caraccas, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Louisiana \ 
and Florida, and St. Domingo were still governed by * j 
captains-general. Manilla was made a free port, and ’ 
a Philippine Company was established for trading with it,' 
These changes were not made too soon, for a desire for 
political reform was by this time widely spread among the 
South Americans, Their domestic government was still | 
as Jiarrow and tyrannical as ever ; and the first indication 
of'the coming political storms which swept over them was I 
given during the war with England by a revolt in Peru m f 
17S0, headed by a descendant of the ancient Incas who i 
called himself Tupac Amaru, or Child of the Sun. In : ] 
this country the old nobility was stiU recognised; the 
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remembrance of their ancient nationality was still 
cherished ; and this bold adventurer nearly succeeded in 
overthrowing- the Spanish Government, and setting him- 
self on the throne of his forefathers. But the arms of the 
Spaniards prevailed; Tupac Amaru was defeated, cap- 
tured, and sentenced to be torn limb from limb by wild 
horses in the square of Lima, and his innocent wife and 
children were burnt alive. 

9. The French Philosophers. — The Independence of 
America had not taken all the world by surprise. The 
merchants and politicians of England were not so well 
informed as some in France. Indications of a great re- 
action against the colonial system had been long given in 
the writings of the French political economists, Quesnay 
and others, followed in England by the great” Adam 
Smith, endeavoured to show that the true prosperity of a 
state consisted not in its overflowing with gold and busy- 
ing itself with foreign ti*ade, but in producing as much as 
possible of the gifts of nature from its own soil. In this 
they were but_ partly right ; but they were on safer ground 
when they pointed out the absurdity of the system which 
kept the colonics in the condition of farms of the mother 
country, and to be worked for its benefit. They thought 
that the colonies should be regarded as integral -paris or 
provinces of the mother-country ; and they foresaw that if 
the colonies should claim to be considered such, it would 
be wise for the mother-country to yield to them. The 
French did not go beyond this ; but when the English got 
hold of the same notion, they soon saw that the colonies 
would not stop at the stage of provinces, but would seek 
independence. Inquiries into colonial policy were stimu- 
lated by the publication of the great French Encyclopedia; 
and a striking commentary upon them was soon found in 
the independence of the English colonies. Since then it 
has become clear that every successful colony tends to 
gain a strength of its own which leads it to assert equal 
rights with the mother-country, and if these are not 
granted, to demand its independence. Since the loss of 
the North American States it has been the true policy of 
England to grant and even to encourage these claims, 
and to lead all colonies to depend upon themselves as 
soon as possible, rather than to wish to keep them in 
perpetual subjection. The French philosophers also early 
called attention to the cruelty, injustice, and false economy 
of the slave trade, and suggested plans for the gradual. 
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emancipation of the negroes. From this time dates the 
rise of a colonial and an anti-colonial party, the former 
upholding the old system, with slavery as a necessary 
acci unpa'niment, the latter abandoning both. F or France 
the marcliof events in .St. Domingo soon settled the ques- 
tion in favour of liberty ; but it continued to divide the 
politicians of England for thirty years longer. After the 
abolition of slavery (1S35), the West Indies became so 
insignificant, and the great agricultural colonies of Ame- 
rica, Africa, and Australia so important, that the word 
seemed almost to change its meaning. 

10. Reaction on Europe. — It was, perhaps, in France 
that the moral effect of the American Revolution was 
most fully felt. New forces were steadily fermenting 
in that country ; and the hostility of England had brought 
the new nation of America from the first into a close 
alliance with France. But all Western Europe was deeply 
moved by the results of the American War ; and in 
America itself a new and lofty national feeling had been 
produced. Men had long believed in the prophecy con- 
mined in some fine lines written many years before by 
Bishop Berkeley, in a fit of disgust at the decay and 
stagnation which prevailed in Europe ; — 

“ WHstw.'inl the course of empire Cakes its way : 

'J’he tour first acts already jiast, 
k lifili ^li-jll clo-.e tjio drama v.'ith the d.ay ; 

'I’iuiu’.s noblest olTspriiijf is the last." 

This prophecy now began to be fulfilled ; and Europe 
Ijcgtin from this time to awaken from a stale of aptithy or 
delusion and to feel that if the lead of the world was not to 
pass from her hands she must keep up with the moral and 
political progress of America ; to do this great changes 
v/ere necessary ; and the history of Europe ever since has 
bi;en the history of these changes. Thus we see that the 
Imlejtendcnce of America introduced anew political force 
into tlie world; public spirit was revived in Europe ; and 
a great series of events soon afterwards happened, which 
ail tended to destroy what Avas left of tlie old colonial 
system. We htive arrir'ed, in fact, at the events of the 
French Revolution and the quarter-century which followed 
it ; and we shall trace out a few of them in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The Rez'olntion (l) — Cha 7 t«e of Public Opinion in England (2) 
— The Reimhdion reaches the West Indies {a) — Attach of the 
Fnglish (4) — TkeEitglish Negroes (5) — Conquests of England 
jrom Holland atid Spain (6 ) — Bonaparte attacks Hayti (7) — 
The East India Companies { 2 ) — Designs of Bonaparte (9) — 
The Spanish Peninsula (10 ) — Second European War (ii ) — 
Conquests in India (12 ) — Final Break-up of the Old Colony 
System (13), 

I. The Revolution, — Though the bad government of 
France, and the obstinacy of the privileged classes, were 
the main causes of this mighty convulsion, great import- 
ance must be ascribed to the prevalence of the doctrines of 
the philosophers, and the power of the moneyed interest. 
The New World contributed in many ways to the instruc- 
tion of the Old. The philosophers pointed out the contrasts 
of the old system of government and that which had been 
realised in the United States ; the condition of the West 
Indian slaves helped to illustrate the doctrines of the 
Rights of Man ; while, on the other hand, those who had 
growir inch in the plantations and the colony trade swelled 
the number who clamoured against the clerg)’’ and nobility, 
and wished to see the old country itself opened to their 
entei'prise. All the century there had been great talk of 
new colonics ; and they began to see that there was room 
for colonization in France itself. The eyes of men were 
opened by the new world ; the old feudal laws were swept 
away ; those which fettered the land were abolished ; land 
liecame divisible on a man’s death among all his children 
alike ; the lands of the Church and Crown, and of the 
emigrant nobility, were sold ; the old Mississippi scheme 
of Laiiv was applied to raise money for the needs of the 
country. The chief management of public affairs fell into 
the hands of men who had been trained in the conduct of 
mercantile companies ; and though the change at first 
reduced the country to the verge of banki'uptcy, its good 
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effects were seen bef<ire very lontj. But the visions of the 
Colberts and Choisculs vanushed for ever. In the colonies 
thfchnnsc was everywlicre to the disadvantage of France. 

St. Domingo became independent, Louisiana was sold to , 
the United States fur ready money, and. all the rest of the i 
colonies were swallowed up by the Englisli. The French, , 
fnllowin.g the maxims of their political philosophers, pro- 
cured substitutes at home for colonial produce ; they 
made coffee from the root of the dandelion, and sugar from 
that of the beet. 

2. Change of Public Opinion in England. — Long 
before the French Revolution a small ]3arty in England 
had been earnestly striving for political and financial 
reform. The government of the people had long been the 
gain of a few ; and now it came to be seen not only how 
little .substantial good colonics really did, under the old 
sy.stem, to the nation which jrossessed them, but that, in 
an indirect way, they strengthened the govermnent against 
the people. The colonies carried with them an important 
official influence. The governorships, judgeships, general- 
shij),s, and numberless other offices which they made , 
ncce.ssai'}', as well as the army and navy contracts, which , • 
they largely swelled, were gj'eat pieces of patronage. The 
maintenance of the exclusive commercial system kept the 
moneyed classes attached to the government. Besides, the j 
colonies, as wc have seen, were a fertile source of wars : 1 

and a weak government could greatly strengthen itself by -J 
a successful wai-. All this, coming after the Independence 
of America, strengthened a rising anti-colonial party ; 
the cffmls of this party were early directed to the abolition 
of protective duties in favour of British West Indian 
produce. It took more than half a century, however, to 
accomplish this, for the differential sugar duties lasted ( 
until 1854. From the French Revolution dates a growing 
conviction that the old Greek system of independent 
colonies was, after all, the only tine one, or at any rate 
the only one practicable on a large scale, and that the 
commercial colony system must, sooner or later, be totally 
abandoned. ' 

3. The Revolution reaches the West Indies, — Before 
the^ F rench Revolution broke out, in 1789, the western part •? 
of St. Domingo was perhaps the most remarkable siDectacle ./ 1 
of successful industry in the world. The plantations, I: ' 
which were numbered by thopsands, reached to the very 
tops of the mountains, and the town of Cap Frangois 
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almost rivalled the capitals of Europe. The planters 
themselves were wealthy and intelligent. The spirit of 
industry and enterprise had extended to the free blacks 
and mulattoes, many of whom were not only well educated 
but had visited Europe, and had imbibed the newest Euro- 
pean ideas. They were more numerous than the planters, 
and the planters were justly alarmed at the prospect of 
their taking a share in the government. The philoso- 
phers’ doctrine that St. Domingo was a part of the 
mother- country, was generally accepted : and tire planters 
proceeded to return deputies from among themselves to 
represent the island in the National Assembly, The 
mulattoes and free blacks demanded in vain a voice in 
the elections ; for it tvas known that in that case the 
go'V’-ernraent would fall into their hands, the slaves would 
be emancipated, ajid the European planters as good as 
ruined. But the National Assembly of Paris remained 
firm to the principles of equality on which the great Revo- 
lution was itself based. It was argued in vain that the 
ruin of the colonies would follow ; and a famous saying 
rang through the Assembly, Perish the colonies rather 
than a single principle ! ” The equality of rights was 
decreed ; and the news of this decision was received in 
the island with despair, which soon turned to hatred of 
the new French government, and a leaning towards Eng- 
land. The provincial assembly of St. Domingo had still 
some months to rim before a new election ; ljut it became 
known that the whites intended to resist the new law by 
force of arms, and perhaps by foreign intervention. The 
mulattoes took the offensive, and on the 23rd of August, 
1791, a general rising took place around Cap Frangois. 
Before two months were over, 1,000 plantations had been 
destroyed ; 10,000 negroes and 2,000 whites had perished 
in the struggle. The rebellion extended to the south and 
west of the colony ; here, however, the planters arrested 
it by solemnly engaging to execute the decree. But the 
alarm had spread to France j in the next year the decree 
was repealed, the belief in the double-dealing of the 
planters was confirmed, and the insurrection became 
general. Everywhere numbers and intelligence made the 
blacks successful, and it became clear that the revolt 
could never be put down without foreign aid. 

4. Attack of the English— Toussaint. — Though the 
difficulty of reducing the Maroons of Jamaica might have 
shown the futility of such an enterprise, the English 
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Government quickly responded to the appeal of the 
Haytian planters. England had already undertaken the 
task of repressing the Revolution and all that belonged 
to it in Europe, but to repress it in the West Indies 
proved a harder task. With the aid of the English, Port- ■' 
au- Prince was retaken, but the English force, small enough i 
at first, was wasted by yellow fever, and general after f 
general was obliged to retire. The negroes were by this 
time under the command of a negro called Toussaint, i| 
named also from his plantation UOuverture, Born in f 
1745, and originally a slave, he had become free and rich. | 
He had visited France, and he was a man of wisdom, \ 

refinement, and prudence. Pic proved an able general, t 

and under him the negroes gained every day in confidence ^ 
and e.^perience. They gradually drove the English from 9 
their positions, and in 1798 General Maitland evacuated • 
the island, and England aftemards recognised Hayti as 
a neutral power. Toussaint lost no time in organizing the 
infant state. Pie pi'ocured assistants from France, and 
framed a simple constitution. The people hailed him as 
their deliverer, and declared him President of the Republic, j 
Thus the last year of the eighteenth century saw a strange 
sight— a free negro state erected amid the ruins of the 
most flourishing colony in the West Indies, 

4, The English Negroes,— The example of the blacks of i 
Hayti caused a terrible outbreak of the Maroons of J amaica | 
in 1795. But their hopes of e.xciting a general uprising | 
among the slaves were defeated ; the island was placed | 
undcT martial law, and their attacks were succos.sftilIy I 
j-epelled. Having- possessed themselves, hon-evor, of an | 
inaccessible place called the Cockpits, whence they sallied | 
forth to kill and burn, it was found impossible to dislodge < 
tlicm, and the English commander sent to Cuba for a 
hundred of the bloodhounds in use in that island for the 
purpose of tracking runaway slaves. When it was known f 

that these had actually arrived, they made proposals for t 

peace on the footing of free black subjects, which General v 

Walpole accepted. Plad the English been as liberal as 
the French in the treatment of the free blacks and j 
mulattoes, and had the general advancement of the ‘ 

English islands been equal to that of the French, perhaps 4t 

there would at once have arisen free black Fmglish states |'4 
m the West Indies. The negroes of the English West 
Indies have greatly progressed since their '‘emancipa- 
tion; and ill several islands they have formed a class of 
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small landowners. Elsewhere, they have become a free 
peasantry. 

5. Conquests of England from Holland and Spain. — 
The French, under Pichegru, conquered Belgium and 
Holland in 1795, and this led to most important additions 
to the British Colonies. The Dutch almost preferred that 
their rich colonies should fall into the hands of England 
than into those of France, and in all parts of the world 
great possessions' — Ceylon, Malacca, Cochin, the Cape 
Colony, and Guiana, surrendered to the British arms. 
The Cape Colony, Ceylon, with its fine harbour of Ti'in- 
comalee, and the Dutch settlements on the Indian coast, 
completed the chain of the British Eastern Empire, and 
answered, on a large scale, to the principle of M'rojiduse^ 
ineJit, or rounding off of boundaries,which was shamelessly 
executed by the French Republic. The successes in the 
West Indies and an advantageous commercial treaty and 
alliance with the United States contributed to consolidate 
these conquests. Banda and Amboyna, the ancient 
English settlements in the Spice Islands, were also taken ; 
but all these conquests, except Ceylon, were restored at 
the Peace of 1802. In the next year (1797) Godoy, the 
infamous Minister of Charles IV. of Spain concluded that 
peace with the Directory from which he received the 
name of the Prince of tlte Peace ; it was marked by the 
cession to France of the Spanish part of St. Domingo, 
and by the immediate concpiest of Trinidad by the 
English, to whom that rich island has ever since belonged, 
and the principal conquests from tbe Dutch were only 
restored to be permanently occupied at a future time. 
The immense naval power of England was never .more 
conspicuous than when Bonaparte was threatening an 
invasion of her shores, and kindling the flames of rebellion 
in Ireland. 

6. Bonaparte attacks Hayti. — But this happy condition 
of things lasted only a short time. The French republi- 
cans had not bargained for the loss of their estates ; dis- 
satisfaction became general ; Bonaparte -M-unled work for 
his soldiers, and he resolved on the foolish and shameful 
attempt to reduce these brave blacks by force of arms. 
In, 1801 an expedition consisting of the finest soldiery of 
France wms despatched to conquer them. The negroes 
defended Cap Frangois as long as they could, and when 
tlie French entered it they found it a heap of aslies. 
Port-au-Prince was gained by treachery, and the same 
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means wore employed to deprive the negroes of their 
wise and able general. Le Clerc, the brother-in-law of B 
Donaparte, was in command of the expedition. I-Ie per- 
siiaded the negroes that Bonaparte was anxious for tJieir ? 
freedom, and proved to Toussaint that a connection with 
lilieral and regenerated France would be for their benefit 
he induced the negroes to lay down their arms tind Tous- ■. 
saint to retire to his country seat. No sooner was this f 
done, Innvever, than the treacherous Frenchman had him 
arrested and sent to France, with his wife and children, | 
as a tmitor ; and this great and brave man, to the eternal I 
inf.imy of Bonaparte and France, perished in a noisome | 
dungeon at Besanconin 1S03. But Toussaint’s colleagues, | 
Dessalines and Christophe, still carried on the war, and ]; 
the rage and cruelty of the French knew no bounds, f 
The bloodhounds were fetched from Cuba, and actually 
employed in hunting down the negroes. But justice and 
liberty triumphed. Le Clerc was dead, and his successor, 
RcK'hambcau, beaten at St. Marc, was driven to the sea ■ ' 
in 1803 ; and the soldiers who had defeated all the chivalry 
of the Old World finally retreated before the despised 
negroes of the plantations. In 1804, Dessalines, a negro, 
likeToussaint, was proclaimed Emperor, Like Toussaint, j 
whose lieutenant he had been, he had begun life as a } 
slave. The assumption of the imperial title by this i- 
negro adventurer has a sad and strange air of comedy. ‘ i 
Dessalines reigned less than three years, for lie was , ' 
assassinated in 1806. 

7, The East India Companies. — The Dutch East 
India Company had been long on the decline, and it ' ' 
subsisted only throu.gh its connection with the Dutch ' ' 
Government. When this perished, and Holland was ' 
united to France, it was formally abolished, and its delfts 
and possessions liecame those of the nation (1795). Tlie | 
trade with Continental India was thrown open, but that f 
of Batavia and the islands continued to be a national |, 
monopoly. The dividend of the English Company was 
limited by Act of Parliament to toper cent., and its aflairs f 
had ever since its first territorial conquests been looked 
on as those of the nation; but the English arc always 
unwilling to part with an old institution. As the Com- 
pany was a convenient instrument of government, it was 1, 
allowed to subsist for many years longer. The example, f 
however, of the Dutch in throwing o^^en the trade of '• 
India was followed much earlier ; for when the charter 
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was rene-wed in 1814 the monopoly of the Company in 
India was abolished, though that in China was renewed. 

S, Designs of Bonaparte. — Nanolcon Bonaparte, now 
the chief general of the French Republic, conceived one 
of the grandest designs that had ever occupied the mind of 
man. It was not indeed new, for Macedonian and Turkish 
conquerors had actually executed the first part of the same 
project, and Choiseul, forty years before, had fixed his eyes 
on Egypt as the foundation of a French empire in India. 
Now, if ever, the time was ripe for its execution. Under 
Bonaparte France had not only resisted with success 
the coalition of European powers formed for her ruin by 
England, but had vastly increased her territory and her 
influence on the European Continent. He now proposed 
to roll back the whole tide of the events which make up 
the present history, to take possession of Egypt and the 
Turkish Empire, and by restoring the Indian trade to its 
ancient channels to ruin the trade and influence of Eng- 
land ill the East He was victorious on land in Egypt 
and Syria, but the English destroyed his fleet in the 
battles of Abouldr and the Nile, and he was obliged to 
return to France. The French took posse.ssion of the 
strong fortress of Malta, which was to have been the 
foundation-stone of the French Indian Empire ; but the 
English cU'Ove them out, and refused to evacuate the 
island after the Peace of Amiens in 1802. Bonaparte's 
successes in Egypt had been too brilliant to be forgotten. 
The French were still dazzled by the vision of a French 
Eastern Empire, resting on Constantinople and Alexandria; 
and the English refusal to leave the way again open, by 
the evacuation of Malta, led to the renewal of the war in 
1803. Bonaparte’s successes on the Continent continued 
unchecked for ten years longer, but he made no further 
efforts in the East. He endeavoured, however, by the 
famous Berlin and Milan decrees, to ruin the trade and 
the colonial system of England by rigorously excluding 
her manufactures and her colonial produce from the 
markets of Europe, and in this way he at once diminibbed 
British resources, and stimulated the trade and manufac- 
tures of France and Germany. Besides, the orders in 
council, which the English Government was obliged to 
make in self-defence, helped to drive the United States 
into a war with England. Had Bonapaite succeeded 
in his grand designs we should, perhaps, have seen the 
great English trade with America almost destroyed and 
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lUc progress of the United States seriously checked. We ’ 
might have seen the commerce of the East once more 
poured into the ports of the Mediterranean, Italy regain 'i 
her ancient wealth and splendour as a province of France, , ■ 
the Suez Canal would have been made sixty years ago, and j 
France might by this time have become the mistress 
of the world. A similar dream had entered the head 
of Alexander the Great, and the attempt had been made ; 
by Solyman the Magnificent, nearly 300 years before ; I;; 
but we ave sure that so vast a superstructure could not | 
have been built on a few brilliant military exploits, and 1 
sooner or later the balance of power must have fallen f 

to the nation which commanded the greatest mass of ' 
individual industry and enterprise. ^ 

9. The Spanish Peninsula. — .The most extensive 
changes, however, which proceeded from the French ■' 
Revolution happened upon Bonaparte’s invasion of the 
Spanish Peninsula in 1808. Disappointed by the English 
in his attempts upon the Empire of the East, he resolved 
to strike a blow for the less valuable but still magnificent 
Empire of the West. He drove King Charles from Madrid, ; 
and made his own brother Joseph King of Spain and 
the Indies. But the Spaniards of America refused tliis "■ 
new sovereign, and by the time the old king was brought 
back to Madrid in 1814 they had tasted the sweets of 
liberty, and were determined to have no king at all. 
Immediately after the deposition of Chaides, one American 
viccroyally after another declared itself free. The move- 
ment in favour of liberty, however, dares from an earlier I 
time. The independence of Noidh America, the increased 
trnfric with Europe consequent upon the 0[)en,ing of trade, 
and the increased wealth which this brought, produced a r 
general wish for independence, and a strong leaning to 
England. When Spain declared war against England in | 
1 796, England had encouraged these pretensions, and in .| 
the following }'car, just before Abercromby took Trinidad, I 
Miranda was doing his best to get the English to help g 
in establishing the independence of the Spanish colonies!. 

The French believed that the English would try to recover i 
in South America what they had lost in the North. 
Portugal was a mere dependency of theirs, Brazil wa.s a j 
good posidon for maintaining a standing army. The 
insults of in-ancc and the tie of commcrciiil interest ren- \ 
dcred the United Stales in the north friendly to England, 
and the two powers might have divided the"' West Indies 
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between them, America taking; Cuba, equal in worth to 
all the rest put together, as her own share. An oflidal 
of the Government of Cuzco, in Peru, had' tried to set up 
a free Government in 1806. He failed, and died on the 
scaffold in the same ypr, declaring nulh his last breath 
that only an official like himself knew the depth and 
atrocity of the tyranny which crushed the South American 
people, and that God had decreed its speedy end. In the 
same year the English, under Popham, occupied Buenos 
Ayres, and became masters of the Plate River and of 
Montevideo. An ineffectual revolution was atteinjited in 
Mexico as soon as the news arrived of Chaiie.s's deposi- 
tion ; but it was not until 1809, when peace was made 
between England and the old Spanish Government, and 
the Spanish ports w'ere opened to English ships, that the 
■way was prepared for the real struggle. 

10. Second European War, 1803-1814. — In the course 
of this war the English carried their maritime supremacy 
to its greatest height. In 1804 they took Demerara once 
more from the Dutch, together with Berbice and Esse- 
quibo ; in 1806 they finally occupied the Cape Colony; 
in 1 809 they took Cayennh, becoming thereby masters of 
the whole of Guiana, and Martinique ; in iSio they took 
Guadaloupe, and the two islands of Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius in the Indian QcQ?iW, the French nation being thus left 
tmihout a single colony. Amboyna, Banda, and Ternate 
were again, taken from the Dutch ; in 1811 Batavia sur- 
rendered to Sir S. Auchmuty, at the head of the Bengal 
fleet, and England was mistress of the rich island of Java, 
and of all the Dutch East Indies. The conquest of Cey- 
lon was completed in 1815 by the capture of Candy. By 
the Peace of 1814 England restored to France all her 
conciuests, except Tobago, St. Lucie, and Mauritius. To 
Holland she returned the valuable Dutch Indies, that is, 
Java, and all the possessions in the surrounding islands, 
retaining Ceylon and the Cape, which were of little sig- 
nificance except to the possessors of continental India ; 
and as a price to be paid for a portion of Dutch Guiana, 
England constructed for the united kingdom of Holland 
and Belgium a line of strong fortresses on the frontier of 
France. Belgium and Holland, however, broke asunder 
in 1830, so that Holland, on the whole, got but a bad 
bargain. 

11. Conquests in India. — The English held their 
ground firmly against the rising Mahratta power on the 
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one hand, and Tippoo, the formidable Sultan of Mysore, 
on the other. The French excited Tippoo in 1799 to the 
final war with England, in which Seringapatam was 
stormed, and this turbulent prince killed ; and luigland 
was thus mistress, not only of JJengal, but of all Southern 
India, except the Mahratta States. At the Peace of 1802 
Pondicherry was restored to the French ; but a great rvar 
broke out with the Mahrattas in 1803, and their power 
was not finally overthrown until 1818, They had long 
been divided between the interests of the rival houses of 
Scindia and Holkar, neither of which was able to prevent 
England from taking Delhi and Agra, and malcing a 
pensioner of the Great Mogul. We ha^’c only indicated 
some of the chief events in the British conquest of India. 
The British power there lost its colonial character as soon 
as that conquest -was commenced by Clive ; after the time 
of Bonaparte and Tippoo it was never challenged by any 
European rival ; and the subsequent history of the 
development of the empire of the Company in India is 
so large and important as to require a separate volume of 
this scries. 

13, Final Break-up of the Old Colony System. — 'We 
have already traced some great stejrs in the decay of the 
European colony system. The firs! is the general decline 
of commercial companies, whereby the rule of such 
foreign trades and possessions as had been placed in their 
hands ve.sled again in the several European nations. 
Most of the companies were actually dissolved, and the 
others were absolutely subject to the policy of their 
several governments. The principal nations of Europe 
thus came into a r^aluable heritage, -which had, sooner or 
later, to be fought for 5 and we have seen how the best 
part of it was carried off by England and secured by the 
Definitive Treaty of 1763. Had France and Spain 
gained the victory the old colonial system might perhaps 
have been subsisting to this day. But the position which 
was thus won by England led necessarily to changes 
greater still. The colonies had grown to monstrous pro- 
portions ; it was impossible to retain them in the old 
narrow commercial trammels, and in the struggle to do 
this they easily broke away, and the colonial system of 
England toppled to the ground. Changes of an important 
kind were now necessaiy in Canada, and the West Indian 
Islands began a slow but certain downward career ; new 
settlements were planned in other seas, and some of the 
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old ones acquired a new importance. But the old character 
of the colony system was utterly gone. The Definitive 
Treaty (1763) is therefore the epoch of dissolution for the 
Trench colonial system, and the independence of America 
(1776) of the English. The wars of the French Revolution 
Broke up the Spanish and Portuguese. Bonaparte, the 
great general of the Revolution, took possession of the 
Spanish Peninsula ; the king of Portugal renounced his 
old kingdom and fled to his colony of Brazil ; while the 
Spanish colonists revolted from the usurper whom 
Bonaparte placed on the Spanish throne. The old state 
of things was replaced- in the Peninsula, but it was too 
late to do this in the colonies. The shock of Bonaparte’s 
policy came when the time was ripe. Though in different 
degrees, the people of both Spanish and Portuguese 
America were ready for their independence ; and when 
once the bonds were thrown off it was impossible to 
impose them anew. Here closes the first act, so to speak, 
of a great historical drama. From the last years of the 
eighteenth century colonial history is cast into a totally 
different shape. The greater colonies all lose their Euro- 
pean character, and lake an independent one of their own. 
Plistorical events, instead of being guided, so far as events 
ever are guided by anything, by the policy of Europe, arc 
produced by the play of local forces, and the fortunes of 
the different colonized countries have little or no general 
connection. Where political connection with the mother- 
country still subsists it tends to become a mere form, 
which might be laid aside without much d'fficulty. Canada, 
for example, or Victoria, might now separate from the 
English crown almost as easily as Hanover did in 1837, 
that is, without leaving any trace of the separation on 
either nation. The rest of this work will therefore be 
written in separate chapters, each one being devoted to 
a single group of settlements. Remnants, however, of 
the old system still survive : we shall see Jiow they Inu'c 
been affected by the great changes which have taken 
place around them. 
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CANADA. I 

A^exv Era of Coloaial IJist 07 y (i)— The Qiiebec Act (2 ) — The f 
Comtitutmi Act (3) - Govertior Crai^' {4)— with A mcrica ' 
{^) — Thc Rcbdlion (6 ) — Union of the Canadas (7 ) — Political ™ 
Parties {^)—Lord Elgin (9 ) — Political Changes [\o)— Trade 4 
and Manitfucha-es {ii)—The Maritvne Provinces [12)— h 
BriliJc Colnwlna (13^ — Ne-v/oundland — The Dominion of ' 

Canada (,15 } — General Re/naidcs (16). ^ 


I, New Era of Colonial History. — With the histoiy of 
Kri;4-]isii rule in Canada we open what may be called the ' 
modern era of colonial history. The history of the United 
States properly comes first ; and a history of the modern 
colonial era cannot be properly understood without studying , 
that of the United States. The spirit of the old American .ji 
colonists, and that of the institutions which they estab- I 
lished, has penetrated more or less into every corner of I 
the New Europe. In the natural course of things the I 
influence of the citizens of the States has been deeply felt f 
by their Canadian neighbours. For a whole century the 1 
people of Canada have stood as it were in a balanced f 
jiosition between England on the one hand and the f' 
United States on the other. If Canada had locally 
adjoined England there rs no doubt that it would have ;| 
become a fixed member of the British monarchy. It was I 
inevitable that Canada should take its political cast either I 
from I'lngland or from the United States : and it was f 
e([ually inevitable that tlie attractive force of the States 
.should outweigJi that of England. During a century the . 
laws of nature have been silently w-orking. The sentiments ^ 
of at least a large section of the people towards the English ; 
munarcliy have suffered no change, but they have shown no ' 
deshe for a separate monarchy of their own. The foUikal 
basis of the colony has in the meantime gi-adually assimi- 
h.tcd usdf to that of the United States ; and there is an 
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important party which cares nothing about the connection 
with England ; so that Canada is monarchical only through 
its traditions. If the English monarchy ceased in Canada 
there is no chance of the establishment of any other. 
The 01‘ganised democracy of Canada has long presented a 
very different state of things from that of a century ago, 
when the Canadian seigneurs peaceably transferred their 
allegiance from Louis XV. to George III. Canada and 
the neighbouring colonies have followed America in estab- 
lishing, with the consent of the mother-country, an inde- 
pendent federation. Independent Spanish states have 
done the same thing in South America, and in Central 
America. English statesmen are actively engaged in 
promoting a similar movement in South Africa ; and 
the time will, perhaps, come when it will be adopted 
in Australia. America has thus led the way (r) in the 
organisation of colonial communities into democratic 
states, (2) in the union of these states into federations, 
and defining what questions the federal government shall 
deal with, and what shall be left to the provincial govern- 
ments. 

2. The Quebec Act. — Canada, at the time of its con- 
quest, contained about 65,000 persons, mainly settled on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. These 
were either French, or of mi.ved French and Indian blood : 
and they were the poorest part of the poiiulation, for many 
of the capitalists and landowners went back to France at 
the conquest. After 1763 many soldiers who had served 
in the war were rewarded with grants of land, and the 
British Government did what it could to turn the tide of 
emigration in the direction of Canada, so tliat the French 
population might be absorbed in an English clement. The 
King’s Proclamation of 1764 promised the Canadians tlie 
same sort of constitution as was enjoyed by the old 
royal governments of the United States : but the troubles 
which soon after broke out in New England caused this 
plan to be suspended, and Canada remained under mili- 
tary rule until 1774. The American Revolution was now 
on the eve of breaking out, and the Anglo-Canadians 
petitioned that the constitution which they had been 
promised might be given them. The English Govern- 
ment knew that the Anglo-Canadians were as great lovers 
of liberty as the Americans, -whereas the French Cana- 
dians were disposed to prefer their old form of govern- 
ment. The French were in the majority : and in order 
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to keep Canada on the English side, in the struggle Avith \ 
America, the English determined to maintain as far as 
possible the French system. Loi'd North, therefore, in 
1774, passed the Quebec Act, which made Canada one 
royal government by the name of Quebec. There was i 
no Assembly, only a Council, which might be changed | 

at ploa.snre : the old French land law and the Roman I 

Catholic Church wei'e established permanently. Until | 
the troubles with the American colonists, what regulation 
of the colonies existed had been in the hands of the Board 4 

of Trade : but the ministers of George the Third resolved | 

to hold their new colony tighter than ti-osc Avhich were § 

slipping from their grasp. A Colonial Sccretaiy Avas now 
appointed, and from this date began a systetn of official ■ 
regulation at home which AA'as quite unknoAvn in the earlier 
English colonial ei-a. It produced great trouble and mis- 
chief : and in the case of the large colonies it has iioav 
been completely abolished. The Quebec Act marks the 
beginning of this laile of the Colonial Office, as avcU as 
the introduction into Canada of the inhuman criminal 
laAA' of England. Oddly enough hoAvever, it mai-ks also 1 
an epoch in the history of religious toleration ; for it dis- | 
pensed AV'ith the statutory Tkj/ Avhich at that time e.xcluded 'i 
all Roman Catholics everyAvhere else in the British i 
dominions from all public offices, A third of the members | 

. of council Avere now to be French Canadians. The | 

i* Anglo-Canadians in vain protested against this measure, I 

I which sowed the seeds of dissension, and Icept back | 

if the progress of the Colony for seventy or eighty years. J 

It Avas, hoAAwer, Avell adapted to gain its immediate | 
I''' object. The clergy and the French landoAvners Avarmly }• 

supported the Britisli government : and Avhen the I 

Americans invaded the land and besieged General Carle- \ 

ton in Quel^cc they Avere easily repulsed. The Legislative ' 

Council governed the country Avith closed doors. Their 1 

policy Avas selfish and tyrannical ; and the people, both 
English and French, sent frequent petitions to the home 
government asking for a representatiA’e Assembly. 

3. The Constitution Act (1791),— After the " acknoAAf- 
ledgment of American independence, great nmiAbers of ■ 
loyalists Ai'ithdrew from the United States and settled in 
Canada, especially on the shores of Lake Ontario. They 
were mostly active and wealthy people ; and they were 
by no means subservient to the Home GoA^ernmczit. It 
must have been a deep and strong feeling AAffiich led these 
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men to prefer exile in the wilds of Upper Canada to the 
sunny banks of the Merrimac and the Susquehanna. They 
were a thoroughly English race, and strongly attached to 
the monarchy for which they had fought : it was impossible 
for them to remain content with the settlement of 1774 : 
and they joined wnth the other Anglo-Canadians in de- 
manding the repeal of the Quebec Act. Mr, Pitt now 
divided Canada into two parts, the Ottawa river being 
the boundary. Eastward of this was the old French 
colony, now called Lower Canada, including the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal, and commanding the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence : westward was the English colony of 
Upper Canada, stretching round the shores of Lake 
Ontario, Mr. Pitt granted to the Canadians the same 
measure of liberty to which some of the constitutional states 
of Europe are still limited. Each province had a Governor 
and an Executive Council appointed by the Crown, 
and also a law-making body consisting of a Legislative 
Council, appointed by the Crown, like the British House 
of Lords, and a Representative Assembly, like the British 
blouse of Commons, d'hc government, however, in both, 
was responsible only to the Colonial office in London, and 
was independent of the Assembly. This delusive show of 
freedom was endured for half a century, and was only 
replaced by something more real after a serious rebellion. 
Each province managed its legislative affairs indepen- 
dently : and Upper Canada began a course of peaceful 
and uninterrupted progress. Here English law was at 
once reestablished : but there were constant difficulties in 
Lower Canada, which was far the more important of the 
two provinces. Fresh batches of English settlers were 
continually arriving, and there was an increasing minority 
who strove against the bad laws and narrow commercial 
policy which the colony had inherited from France. The 
history of the Parliament of Lower Canada is the history 
of the sti'uggle of this English minority against the conser- 
vative French majority. In 1795 Lord Dorchester in vain 
tried to get the latter to consent to a modification of the 
feudal land laws; but the minoritysucceeded in passing some 
good laws for trade and revenue. The French, however, 
increased in numbers faster than the English immigrants ; 
and the Parliament of Lower Canada became gradually 
more democratic and more determined in its resistarice to 
all innovation, so that the executive were often driven, in the 
interests of good government, to intrigue and arbitrary 
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measures. The hope that the mere forms of the English 
constitution would speedily Anglicize Canada proved vain ; 
it was the commercial connection with England and 
the United States which gradually effected the change. 
Great Britain, when at war, drew largely on the com- 
mercial resources of Canada j and the Napoleonic wars 
ureallv benctited the colony during the early years of its 
freedom. Ship-building, a trade which can be earned on 
diiriiw the long Canadian winter, soon flourished greatly 
at ( hieliec : aiid it extended thence to Montreal. But the 
Lmomnt majoritv of the Assembly of Lower Canada con- 
tinued to discourage the mercantile connection with 
Emdand by imposing heavy import duties. The English 
minority, however, supported by the people of Upper 
Canada, succeeded in improving the water and land com- 
munication with that province. The people of Upper 
Canada incurred a heavy debt in public improvements 
which were really for the benefit of both provinces, and this 
debt, on the union of Canada, was charged upon the entire 
nation. In after years Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan de- 
crees n-ave a great impulse to the timber trade, by causing 
the removal of the English duties on Canadian timber, 
and the increase of those on foreign European timber. 

4, Governor Craig.— The strong spirit of opposition 
displayed by the Lower Canadians led the executive more 
than once to oppressive measures. The distrust of the 
Canadians which prevailed in England and the growing 
hostility of the United States led in 1807 to the appoint- 
ment of a purely military governor in the person of 
Sir James Craig. The French still remember Craig 
as a despotic and unpopular ruler. He dissolved the 
Assembly in 1810 : he removed all the French militia 
officers, suppressed the newspapers, imprisoned the 
leaders of the popular parti', and talked of disestab- 
lishing the Catholic priesthood. All these things retarded 
the progress of the province. The English emigrant 
found himself as much in a foreign country as if he had 
gone to Chili or Brazil, and would haim been far more 
at home in the United States. But the worst feature of all 
was the injustice of the financial policy maintained by the 
French majority. As in France, before the revolution, the 
clergy and landowners refused to bear their proper share 
of taxation ; but the peasantry were in alliance with their 
seigneurs, and the public expenses were thrown almost 
entirely on the shoulders of the English merchants. The 
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landowners refused to bear even the common expenses 
of local government, such as building gaols and court- 
houses. Upper Canada had now quite outstripped the 
province of Quebec ; most of the flour and timber exported 
was furnished by the new province : and it became clear 
that a legislative union of the two provinces was the only 
possible path of improvement. The Assembly openly 
pursued a retrograde course, and the Legislative Council 
withheld its consent to many of their bills. The deter- 
mined policy of Governor Craig was perhaps justified by 
these facts ; but it of course failed to ensure Canada 
against the dangers of an American invasion. Perhaps 
the best result of his rale was his repoit of his adminis- 
tration, which conveyed many important truths in plaiir 
language to the British Parliament. Before the American 
war broke out, he was replaced by a Governor who was 
instructed to adopt a very conciliatory policy, and under 
him, as we shall see, the French and English cordially 
united a second time in repelling the invaders. 

5 War with America. — All the circumstances which 
induced the French Canadians to resist being Anglicised 
concurred with great force to induce them to resist annexa- 
tion to the United States, where English principles were 
carried to their greatest extent; and the French Canadians, 
so long as they were secure from what they tiiought actual 
oppression, were qinte in accord with the government. 
When the war broke out, in 1812, .Sir George Prevost was 
governor of Canada, and General Brock lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Canada. The Americans, who knew 
the strong Prote.stant feeling of Upper Canada, and relied 
on the dissatisfiiction of the English with the forced alliance 
of the French Catholics of Quebec, crossed into Upper 
Canada from Detroit under General Plail ; but Brock 
forced them back, and besieged Hall in Detroit itself, 
where he capitulated. Brock fell at Queenstnn in a success- 
ful repulse of another attempt made by the Americans upon 
Montreal. The attempts of stronger forces against Lo\ver 
Canada were equally unforumatc : but in the subsequent 
years the attempts of the Americans upon Upper Canada 
were renewed with more success. They took the town 
of York, and the neighbouring garrison of Fort George 
at Niagara. The Americans were generally stronger than 
the British on the lakes : but they lost by an invasion of 
Lower Canada, and the British recovered many of their 
positions. The line of liostilities stretched from the west 
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end of Lake Erie to the neighbourhood of Montreal. 
Gradually the English transferred the war to American 
soil and took from them Niagara, their strongest fortress, 
i;!.'n;k Rock, and Buffalo. The British now planned an 
invasion of New York State by way of Lake Champlain : 
l)ut they lost their vessels, and were repulsed from the 
fort of Plattsburg. Peace was made by England and 
America in 1815. In this war Canada, with only a hand- 
ful of Britisli troops, organised its militia m such a way 
as not onlv to defv all the resources of the United States 
but to carry the war into the enemy’s countiy. \\''e must, 
however, be cautious in making deductions fiom this fact. 
Canada has a frontier of 1 500 miles long which is nowhere 
completely defensible : and a military force such as the 
United States could now raise without difficulty would 
have a much better chance of success. The war of 
iSi3 was undertaken by the_ States with the^ view of 
coiKiuoring a wealthy and rising province of England: 
butithad'the effect of uniting the French and English 
Canadians, tind of checking the desire of independence 
which had begun to possess the former : and it showed 
that a cordial union between the two Canadas was 
iiccc.ssary to check American aggression. 

6. The Rebellion.— After the peace of 1815 the stream 
of emigration poured more strongly than ever into both 
the Canadas. In Lower Canada this served to increase 
4, the hostilitv of the old habitants, for the opposition in the 
i Assembly grew more and more bitter. The French 

f. Canadians saw themselves being gradually swamped by 

f the tide of English, and they disputed unceasingly with 
'f' the Executive, and complained to the Home Government. 
Their discontents were far from being groundless. The 
Ilxecutivc and the Legislative Council (or_ Upper House) 
were comiioscd entirely of Crown nominees, and the 
majority of them were aliens in every respect from the 
majority of the people. Just as in the American provinces 
of Spain, the colony was really governed from home by 
people who were ignorant of its circumstances and require- 
ments. The local government was old-fashioned, corrupt, 
and expensive : it was not responsible to the Assembly 
for its acts ; the people had no control whatever over the 
national property : and the French Canadians, fired by 
the example of their American neighbours, resolved 
either to improve it or to shake it off. The national party 
was led with great ability by Papincau, whose zeal and 
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abilities had raised him to the speakership of the Assem- 
bly at the age of twenty-six. They embodied their 
grievances in a manifesto addressed to the English 
government, which was known as the “ Ninety-two 
Resolutions but the government refused to make conces- 
sions. Discontent spread more and more widely, and at 
last the Assembly stopped the supplies. For four years 
no taxes were raised ; the government officials received 
no pay, and the government itself came to a dead-lock. 
Arrests were made for sedition : and at length, in 1837, 
the rescue by some peasants of two pei'sons who had 
been arrested’ became the signal for open rebellion. The 
outbreak spread to Upper Canada, where the population 
had increased fivefold since the peace of 1815, and the 
latest generation of settlers found themselves practically 
excluded from the government by those who were in 
possession. The spirit of revolt was actively fomented 
by American “ sympathizers ” : but the rebellion in both 
provinces was easily suppressed. The insurgents gained 
a temporary success at St. Denis : hut they were defeated 
at St. Charles, St. Eustache, and Napierville. Some of 
the rebels were executed, and 141 were transported to 
Australia. The English people, who had hitherto known 
but little about the condition of the colony, were shocked 
at the fate of thc.se unhappy Canadians. Be.sides this, it 
became known that hundreds of Canadian families, dis- 
gusted with British rule, were now crossing the frontier and 
settling in the United States. Public opinion was now 
thoroughly a\vakcned, and the government interfered 
between the colonists and the Colonial Office. The country 
was put under martial law, and the old constitution, which 
had completely broken down, was suspended. The Earl of 
Durham was sent to Canada in 1S38, to report on the 
best means of organizing a new government ; and he pro- 
nounced in favour of totally reversing the policy of North 
and Pitt, and treating Canada as New England had been 
treated — that is, letting it govern itself. 

7. Union of the Canadas. — Even before the Canadian 
rebellion, it was appai'ent to many enlightened men that 
the only remedy for the ills of the colony was the union of 
the two Canaclas under a single local supreme govern- 
ment, M'hich should be responsible to the local Assemblies, 
and therefore practically indc[)endent of England. An 
outcry was raised at home, when Mr. Roebuck put this 
forth at the time of the rebellion : but it was immediately 
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recommended by Lord Durham, and _presently_^ nccom- | 
(iUshed The uvo Canadas were united in 1640 ; an 
epoch which, in Canadian history, corresponds tc 1776, 
the epoch of Independence, in that of the United States. 
Henceforth there was to be a single government, and a 
sin-de parliament, composed of a Legislative Council of 
at least twenty life members, and a Lower House of 
ei-dity-four deputies, elected by the people every four 
vtnrs, fortv-two being elected in each province. This 
eri'ual dii'ision of the representation was apparently unfair 
to the French Canadians, who far outnumbered the 
En^dish of the Upper Province : but it was the secret of | 
the“ success which attended the scheme^ for the French i| 
would be henceforth permanently outnumbered in the ‘| 
Assemblv. The less intelligent among the French pro- 
tested strongly against the Union, but the voice of the 
old Assembly was now silenced. The French Canadians *' 
did not see how vast a concession was made to them by 
the grant of responsible government, and how necessary it 
was to temper it by giving some moderate party a prepon- 
derance. Tlic boundaries of the electoral districts were d 
revised ; the crown lands, which in Lower Canada were | 
very valuable, were taken by the nation, and a civil list was 
granted instead of them. Both these measures weakened [' 
tile French party : their populous districts now counted .| 

for no more than the thinly-peopled ones of Upper | 

.1 Canada, and the Upper Province contributed nothing 
f but its debt to the new financial arrangements. On the 'I 

j;' other hand, the French party now had a real voice in | 

f controlling the government ; and the justice of the com- i j 
promise i.s proved by the fact that, ever since, the Canadas I 

have been uninterruptedly tranquil and prosperous. | 

Great Britain has guaranteed them loans for developing ? 
their resources : the population has increased until it has 
become much greater than that of the thirteen colonies of 
America at the time of their revolt : free trade has been 
established, and local self-government on the English 
model universally substituted for the seigneurial tenure. 

The French population in Lower Canada has submitted 
to the loss of its domination, and entered peacefully into 
equal rights with the English. It has not, however, di.s- 
appeared in the midst of the English element, for the 
French Canadians are still as fondly attached as ever to 
their own laws and manners, and form a compact mass 
of more than a million souls, ^ 
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8. Political Parties. — In each of the Canadas there 
existed a Conservative or Tory, and TilJberal or Keformmg 
party. In Upper Canada the Consei'vativcs were mainly 
the officials and their friends, who had hitherto controlled 
the govermnent by a league called the“ Family Compact.” 
The chief man of the party was Sir Allan M‘Nab, Their 
chief principle was at first attachment to the Colonial 
office in London, and a determination to nullify the Union 
by resisting the attainment of really responsible govern- 
ment ; they named themselves “ Loyalists,” and their 
opponents “ Rebels.” In Lower Canada the parties were 
divided in much the same way : but here the Liberals had 
a strong nucleus in the compact body of French inhabit- 
ants. The difficulty of uniting the Liberals of both 
provinces at first gave the power to the Conservatives. 
But Lord Sydenham, the first governor under the Union, 
found it impossible to carry on the government with a 
Conservative cabinet : and the Liberals of both provinces 
now saw the necessity of uniting. Under Lord Syden- 
ham’s successors, Sir Charles Bagot and Lord Metcalfe, 
the Liberals were in power ; and they began a great series 
of internal reforms. They abolished much of the old 
penal code, reformed the judic.aturc, organised municipal 
government, made laws for education, and began impor- 
tant public works. They compelled Governor Metcalfe, 
after a long struggle, to yield to the ministry the patron- 
age of public appointments. The seat of government 
had been fixed by the Union at Kingston, then a mere 
village in Upper Canada : the majority of the Liberals re- 
moved it to Montreal, the commercial centre of the country. 
This question of the capital was one of several which 
still divided the two pi'ovinces, without regard to party 
principles, and which now and then produced a Conserva- 
tive majority from Upper Canada, whilst in Lower Canada 
the Liberals always held their ground. As time went on, 
the Conservatives gradually reconciled themselves to 
the principles of the Union, and contented themselves, 
like the Conservati\’-es at home, with becoming a 
mere counterbalance to the more advanced party. In 
Metcalfe’s time the Conservatives came again into power, 
though supported in only a slight majority, and by ques- 
tionable means ; and the Governor and his advisers were 
engaged in a long and bitter struggle with the people. It 
was not until the time of Lord Elgin that the Liberals 
obtained a second time a decided preponderance, and 
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Canadian history took a fresh turn with the return to I 
newer of their leaders, Baldwin and Lafontaine, in 1848. . I 

Q Lord Elgin.— The difficulties which arose with the 
Umted Stales on the question of the Oregon boundary ; 

a<niin led to the appointment of a military governor, m ; 

the pei-son of Lord Cathcart (1845-1847). But the .] 

Americans, who were quite in the wrong, yieJ ded peaceably ; | 

and nothing of importance occun-ed until the governorship I 

of Lord Elgin (1847-1854). This great ]n-actical states- | 

man may be said to have organised Canada into a | 

modern nation. He reformed and increased the repro- i| 

sentation, improved the administration of the law, : 

completed the abolition of the seigncuiitd tcnuie, and ^ 

secularised the lands of the clergy. The F rench population t 

increased very fast, and thousands were at this time '■ 

obliged to emigrate every year to the United States, t 

while there were still numerous tracts of uncultivated 
land in the Eastern townships which had been wastefully 
granted away to private owners. Many of the poor 
Canadians had squatted on their lands. Lord Elgin tried , ; 
in vain to give these squatters a right of otrnersliip ; but | 
he threw open the crown and church lands all over the | 
country to the peasantry at very moderate prices. He 1 , 

greatly improved the navigation of the St. Laurence, so that L 

ocean steamers might reach the quays of Montreal. In his J 

time railways, telegraphs, and large ship canals were made 1 

in the interior : and greatest of all, the British parlia- | 

ment, in 1849, threw the trade of Canada open to all i 

the world, by which means the revenue from the customs 
was quadrupled. One of the last acts of his government ■ ;l 
was the Commercial Treaty with the United States, J 

which did more than anything else to advance the com- | 

mcrce of Canada. From his time dates the establish- 
ment of a regular steam communication with Europe, and 
the Allan line of ocean steamers, now the most numerous 
in the world, is entirely the product of Canadian in- 
dustry and capital. He also organised an e.xcellent 
system of immigration. When he quitted Canada, he 
left its population double what it was at the time of the 
Union. Industry had risen to high importance, and 
Canadian manufacturers already looked forward to 
competing in their own market with those of Bradford 
and Leeds. 

Lord Elgin’s administration was not free from serious ^ 
party struggles. Though a Conservative by education 
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and sentiment, he deemed it his duty to throw the 
whole weight of his influence into the scale of Canadian 
Liberalism. He sometimes publicly addressed the French 
representatives in their own language, and in many other 
ways he succeeded in winning their confidence in a 
greater degree than any of his predecessors. It was now 
ten years since the Rebellion ; and Lord Elgin’s ministry 
passed an act for a general amnesty (1849), and for an 
indemnity to those who had suffered by the violence with 
which the Rebellion was suppressed. The Conservatives 
saw in the latter measure an opportunity of recovering 
the ground wdrich they had lost. They revived the old 
cry of “ loyalists ” and “ Rebels” ; and when the governor’s 
consent had been given, they excited the mob of Montreal 
to serious riots. The mob entered the parliament-house 
and drove out the members who were sitting with showers 
of stones. They broke up the benches, and seized the 
mace ; and one of the ringleaders entered the chair, and 
dissolved the parliament in the name of the people. 
They finished by setting fire to the building, which was 
burnt down, together with the colonial archives and a 
valuable library. But the Liberals of the colony, who 
numbered three-fourths of the population, rallied round 
the government ; and even the Conservatives of Toronto 
and Kingston repudiated the acts of the Opposition. 
The Indemnity Law is remarkable for having been the 
occasion on which the right of the Canadians to manage 
their ov/n affairs was finally established. The Opposition 
appealed to the Home Parliament, but in spite of the 
support of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, the majority, 
led by Russell, Roebuck, and Peel, affirmed the decision 
of Lord Elgin, and thereby convinced the Canadians that 
the independence which they had received was no empty 
show. Montreal now ceased to be the seat of govern- 
ment ; and the parliaments for some time met alternately 
at Toronto and at Quebec, The discontented Conserva- 
tives now joined with the extreme Democrats, or Clear- 
grits, to form a party in favour of annexation to the 
United States. 

10. Political Changes. — The Legislative Council, or 
Upper House, was made elective in 1856, the old 
members retaining their seats for life, and forty-eight 
additional ones being elected by elcctorM colleges, chosen 
by the people, for a term of eight years. This change had 
been long demanded by public opinion, but it cannot be 
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said to have answered the hopes of its promoters. The 
position of political parties was now greatly changed. 
'1 lie Conservatives had accepted the principles of moderate 
reform and of truly responsible government ; but the 
Lilierals drew nearer and nearer to the principles of the 
Ch'iir- ^rt.w Tlicy were opposed to the Catholics, and 
were in favour of" adjusting representation to population, 
witlujut regard to the line which separated the two 
provinces, of secularising education, of ceasing to pay for 
the redemption of the seigneurial rights, diminishing the 
grants for the colleges and higher schools, and increasing 
those for the lower schools. Canada was now thoroughly 
democratized ; and though the change had been on the 
whole most beneficial, it had introduced a low state of 
political morality. The arts of bribery and corruption 
and the fabrication of votes were well understood : nor 
could any electoral law repress them. The two chambers 
found it'impos.sible to agree on a permanent site for the 
cainial ; and in 1857 this question was referred to the 
('ucen, who chose Ottawa, a village situated on the 
bomulary of the two provinces. This choice e-Kcited 
general surprise, for nine-tenths of the Canadians .would 
certainly have voted against it ; the Canadian ministry 
were defeated on the motion for accepting it, and had to 
recire. But after a long period of debate it was felt that 
the Colony could not gracefully reverse the Queen's 
decision, and it was affirmed by a small majority. The-^Je 
questions belong to the viceroyalty of Sir Edmund Head, 
who quitted Canada in 1861. In his time was first mooted 
the question of combining all the British possessions in 
America into one Dominion. He was succeeded by 
Viscount Monde (1861-1867). 

IJ. Trade and Manufactures. — The prime export of 
Canada has ahvays been its fine yellow pine timber or 
lumber. Formerly the whole country was covered with 
it. The yellow pinemns 120 feet without knot or branch 
and has a butt seven feet in diameter. Each of these 
trees is worth, in New York, Soo dols. and in England, 
;^'20o. The lumberers begin their work in autumn, and 
fell as many trees as they can during the winter haul 
down to the rivers, whence they arc carried by the spriiu'’ 
floods doum to the lake. Here they are rafted, and 
floated down over the rapids to Montreal and Quebec 
where they are sawn up and distributed for use or' export! 
British Columbia sends large quantities of this valuable 
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product all over tire Pacific coast. Besides lumber, 
Canada exports every year increasing quantities of 
corn, flour, beef, pork, and cheese. Some of the 
factories of Ontario make half a million pounds of 
cheese a year. Canada has alsa inexhaustible .supplies 
of mineral oil. Its trade has greatly increased since the 
construction of the Grand Trunk and other rai]\vay.s. The 
anticipation of a collision with the United States in 1S63 
led to the Canadian railways being connected with the 
port of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, which is accessible to 
ships all tlie year round, so that Canada might be inde- 
pendent of the United States for its communication with 
Europe. Thus was constructed the great Intercolonial 
Railway, which, however, cannot yet pay its working 
expen.ses. About the same time the manufactures of 
Canada began to rise to some importance. Manufac- 
tures always spring up when the population has reached 
a certain degree of density. Thousands of the inhabitants 
of Lower Canada were for many years unable to find 
employment at home ; and it is calculated that there 
are at least half-a-million of them settled in the United 
States. Canada now has abundance of capital; it com- 
mands water-power, cheap labour, and easy communi- 
cation with the rest of the world ; it is rich in all kinds 
of metals, while Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick have 
abundance of coal ; so that it is probable that the manu- 
factures of Lower Canada will steadily increase with 
the increase of population. The workings of iron, 
copper, lead, and gold, greatly increased during the time 
of Lord Monck ; and the stimulus thus given to enterprise, 
together with the obvious advantages of an abolition of 
tariffs, a free access to the ocean, and a more extended 
field for capital, led the Canadians to make definite 
proposals to the older possessions of England at tlicmoiilh 
of the St. Lawrence for a general confederation. Tliesc 
provinces were at first unwilling to sacrifice their 
independence ; but in the end all of them, except 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward’s Island, became 
convinced of the value of the Canadian alliance. 

12. The Maritime Provinces. — Canada is so important 
that it makes the histo:^ of the rest of the British Colonies 
in America seem insignificant ; and it has ended by 
absorbing all of them. Besides Canada, the Definitive 
Treaty of 1763 had put Great Britain in possession of Ne'v 
Brunswick, and of Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s 
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islands. Nova Scotia had been ceded at tlie Peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713 ; New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s 
island were at first annexed to Nova Scotia, Irnt they were 
afterwards constituted separate colonies, and Cape Breton 
island was added to Nova Scotia instead. These colonies 
arc known as the Maritime Provinces. None of them 
were thought of much importance, until the growth of 
Canada drew attention to them. In 1755 the English 
drove out all the French from Nova Scotia. They 
settled in New Brunswick and Cape Breton : and their 
descendants remain there to this day in distinct villages 
by the name of Acadians. At the time of the Definitive 
Treaty the colonists of Nova Scotia were mostly the 
overflow of the Northern states, together with some 
Scotch and Irish immigrants. The Nova-Scotians sub- 
mitted to be taxed by England, and took no part in the 
struggle for independence, and in 1776 they were joined 
by ten thousand loyalists from Boston. By the end of the 
war in 17S3 the number of these emigrants was doubled. 
It is mainly to these Americans that the prosperity of 
Nova Scotia, like that of Upper Canada, is due. The 
history of the other maritime provinces very much 
resembles that of Nova Scotia. They all had their 
Councils and Legislative Assemblies granted to them by 
George III.; but these had little control over the destiny 
of the colonies. The whole of the land in Prince Edward’s 
Island, for instance, was given away by the king in one 
day. The same thing happened in the others"; and in 
order to compete with other fields of emigration the 
governments have since been obliged to buy tlic land back 
from the grantees, who, in many cases, made no use of 
it, and sell it at a comparative high price to the immi- 
grants. These provinces are rich in limber, coal, and 
minerals : and their union rvith Canada cannot fail to 
stimulate their progress. 

13. British Columbia.— The English na^'igators who sue 
cceded Cook laid down the Pacific shore of British America 
on their maps, and one of them, called Vancouver, who bad 
been a lieutenant under Cook, circumnavigated and gave 
his name to the large i.sland which lies off its shore. An 
English settlement ivas attempted at Nootka Sound, on the 
west of this island, in 1778, and both the island and the ad- 
joining continent remained long in the possession of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The discovery of the Califor- 
nian goldfields led to the surmise that the great mountain 
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cliain, which forms the backbone of the American con- 
tinent, contains gold in all its parts. Gold was discovered 
in 1858, on the Mackenzie and Fraser rivers ; and there 
was soon so great an influx of diggers that it became 
necessary to establish some kind of government. The 
port of Victoria, on the island, grew to a large town : it 
Avas made a free port like Hamburg, St. Thomas, and 
Hong Kong ; the rival town of New Westminster was 
founded on the continent ; and the influx of people soon 
led to the woi'king of the great resources of the soil. In 
1S62 some letters from the Times' correspondent caused a 
large increase of population. Representative government 
was soon afterwards established, Vancouver’s island was 
added to British Columbia in 1 866, and both rvere incor- 
porated with the dominion of Canada in 1871, upon the 
petition of the inhabitants. The Dominion Government, 
in consideration of this, agreed to construct, within ten 
years, a Pacific railway right across British North America, 
so that English people could come directly to the new 
colony. This was promising too much, for there are 
great "difficulties to be overcome, and the route can hardly 
be even completely surveyed within the time fixed : it 
well illustrates, however, the large ideas which charac- 
terize the new colonial era. Still more so docs the fact 
that the work is begun, and that if it goes on at the present 
rate of progress it will be finished abou t the year 1 890. The 
telegraph which will precede the railway will Ije finished 
much sooner, for every part of it is already contracted 
for. This alone will cost a million sterling. Meanwhile, 
the natural resources of this vast and almost unknown 
country seem to be unlimited. It produces the finest timber 
in the whole world : it abounds in coal, iron, and copper : 
and its fisheries are cajxible of supplying food to the 
whole continent. The trade with China has grown to 
large proportions ; and the advantages of a free port will 
perhaps at some distant day enable Victoria to surpass 
San Francisco. 

14. Newfoundland. — Newfoundland has been claimed 
by the English ever since its discovery, in the time of 
Henry VII.; but the English people who settled there 
'were never able, as we have already seen, to keep out the 
French fishermen, and until the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
there were perpetual feuds between them. By this treaty 
the island was finally secured to the English, and it has 
ever since remained a Crown Colony. Newfoundland has 
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not been so fortunate as the Maritime Provinces. Unlike 
these, it had, until 1832, no constitution granted to it ; the 
rude and lawless people, mostly Irish, who inhabited it, 
were not indeed fit to be entrusted with one. Charles 1. 
had placed Newfoundland under the jurisdiction of the 
mayor of Southampton ; but the government of the Island 
was long practicallv in the hands of the skippers of 
Enelish vessels, cadi of whom was invested, by an Act of 
William III., with the authority of a Vice-Admiral on his 
own fishing station. When the fishing vessels went for 
the winter there were no means of keeping order, and crime 
and disturbances were the natural consequences. In the 
middle of the last century', however, the island came to be 
regarded as something more than a mere fishing-ground ; 
permanent settlers went out in great numbers, and the 
Board of Trade recognised it as a Colony, though they 
still looked upon it as an isolated estate of the English 
nation, to be farmed for its benefit. But as population 
increased the fisheries fell more and more into the hands 
of the resident people ; there was little room left for 
European fishermen ; regular grants of land were made ; 
courts of law were established in 1826 ; and on New Year’s 
Day, 1833, the House of Assembly niet for the first time, 
Lastly, the Government was made responsible to the 
Assembly in 1852. The rich fisheries of Newfoundland 
still make its chief value ; the climate is severe, and few 
of the people live as far as five miles from the coast. 
But it has great pine forests ; and of late years attention 
has been drawn to its mines of lead, iron, and copper. 
Its geographical position connects it closely with the 
dominion of Canada, which it will no doubt join in the 
course of time. 

15. The Dominion of Canada. — The idea of a Con- 
federation of the British Provinces is as old as the epoch 
of Independence. Lord Durham had contemplated it in 
1838, but at the eleventh hour he was obliged to confine 
himself to a Union of the two Canadas, and for some 
years no further efforts were made in the direction of a 
general Union. Nova Scotia at length led tlie way, and 
a complete Federation of the British provinces in North 
America was effected, after much discussion and hesita- 
tion, in 1867. In that year the British North America 
Act was passed. At the express wish of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, it combined all these in one 
‘ Dominion ” under the Crown, with an Upper and a 
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Lower House, like to those of the United Kingdom. 
Each Province had its own Provincial legislature to 
manage affairs exclusively relating to it : and the limits 
of the Federal government were accurately laid down. 
One important reform was now adopted. The elective 
Legislative Council, which had been tried for ten years, 
was abolished, and the English practice of sttnnnoning 
the members of the Upper House in the Queen’s name 
was restored. Soon after this the Canada Parliament was 
invested with power to take in new provinces : and since 
then, as we have already seen, it has taken in British 
Columbia, with Vancouver’s Island on the w'est, and Prince 
Edward’s island on the East. Newfoundland is now the 
only the British colony in North America which has not 
joined the Dominion. The old names of Lower and 
Upper Canada have been replaced by those of Quebec 
and Ontario : and the capital of the Dominion is now the 
city of Ottawa, on the river of the same name, which 
divides the two. Plere it is that representatives from all 
parts of the Dominion, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
deliberate. The Canada of a hundred years ago is thus 
completely eclipsed by the larger growths which have 
been attracted to it. It ranks after great Britain, the 
United States, and France, as the fourth mercantile nation 
in the world, and it may, perhaps, in time come to rank 
as the third. It has a system of local government: much 
better and more complete than that of England, or even 
of the United States ; and its commercial legislation is 
more enlightened than that of the latter countiy, in 
consequence of which the average amount of imports 
and exports per head of population is much larger. Its 
relationship to England has shrunk to very slight propor- 
tions, Canada now has a supreme Court of Appeal, and 
there is therefore now no appeal from the Law Court.s 
of Canada to England ; this was one of the first changes 
effected by the liberal ministry of Mr. Mackenzie who came 
into office in 1S74. England has a nominal veto on the laws 
made by the Canadians : but it is never exercised, and 
the Queen has merely the honorary selection of the 
Canadian Goveiaror-General. The frame of society in 
Canada, as in Australia, is of the American rather than 
the European type ; and many people suppose that 
Canada will sooner or later join her fortunes with those 
of the United States. But Canada cannot rvish to he 
burdened with the Federal protective duties, with the 
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troubles of Presidential Elections^ or with the heavy ■ 
national debt of the United States ; and the Canadians s 
are in general strongly attached to the mother-country, ® 
l6. General Remarks. — Since the great changes of 
1867, Canada has made some important advances. One 
of the outlying districts in the prairie region was organised 
into a new Province by the name of Manitoba in 1S70; 
and thus has begun the same process by which the United ,| 
States have grown from a narrow line of maritime settle- I 
ments into a mass of organised states extending over the 
whole continent. Manitoba has its Lieutenant-Governor 
Legislative Council, and Representative Assembly : it is 
an excellent farming district, and in the course of time 
will probably become an important State. The rest | 
of the British Dominion, since the expiry of the charter | 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has been placed under 
a “Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west,” and pro- 1 
vision has been made for the proper government of | 
any newly settled districts by a law which came into | 
operation in 1876. Much of this territory lies too far I 
to the north to be suitable for settlement : but there * 
are known to be more than four hundred thousand t 
square miles, or nearly four times as much as the area | 
of Groat Britain and Ireland, of fertile land, in a tern- | 
perate climate, still waiting for the settler. Besides the 
railways which now connect the older provinces of Canada ' 
with the Maritime Provinces, the great Pacific railway is 
now in course of construction : and when it is completed 
it will form a road from Europe to China and Japan 
shorter by 1400 miles than the Pacific Railway of the 
United States. Besides the large amount of capital that 
has been sunlc in these vast railways, and which at present 
produces no return, during the last thirty years great sums t 
have been spent in improving the navigable waters con- 
necting the great lakes with each other, and with the St. 't 
Lawrence: and the Dominion Government are now en- 'f 
larging the canals and locks so that vessels of 1600 tons 1 
can be navigated all the way from the ocean to Lake 
Superior. Canada has long been progressing at a much 
faster rate than the United States ; and from all this we 
may be sure that new developments are now at hand 
on a great scale. During the growth of Canada, as in 
the case of the United Slates, a deep and strong political 
sense has been generated : and in no nation of English 
descent is a keener interest taken in its own public 
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mntters, and in those of Europe. Canada is bound to the 
Old World and to her American neighbours by closer 
ties than the more isolated group of colonics which come 
next to her in historical order : and the growth of 
Australia, as we shall now see, though its results are 
quite as surprising, does not in the least resemble that 
of Canada. 


CHAPTER XIL 
THE AUSTRALIAS, 

Introductory (l) — New South Wales (2) — Early Strugf^les (3) — 
Governor Macquarie (4) — Sheep-farming and Free Jlalwn- (5) 
— Western Australia (6) — Grenofk of Eastern Australia (7)— 
New Zealand (8) — Political Institutions (9) — South Australia 
(10) — Vicioria{i\) — Tasmania (12) — Queensland (13) — Growth 
of New Zealand (14) — Fu 7 -ther extensions 

I. Introductory. — Colonial history is as full of surprises 
as any other. Little was it supposed by the statesmen 
of a hundred yeai's ago that the old colonial system 
would utterly pass away ; quite as little was it guessed 
what would arise in its place. How incredulously would 
the politicians of that day have listened to one who 
should have spoken as follows : — “ The New Britain, 
which is slipping from your grasp, you can never recover ; 
but in other and far remoter climes, on a great island 
in the far South Sea, where as yet no white man dwells, 
there shall be seen a hundred years hence a second 
New Britain, more populous, more prosperous, and more 
profitable to the mother country, than that which you 
liave now lost. This second New Britain, moreover, will 
grow up from the very dregs of your population, which you 
are obliged to cast out from among you.” This has really 
taken place ; but during the first half of the century 
which has elapsed any one might have been excused for 
questioning such a prophecy. After the revolt of America, 
the English people would perhaps not have contemplated 
the idea of another troublesome set of dependencies with 
any pleasure, and they would certainly not have colonized 
in the face of the strenuous efforts which would have been 
made at that time by France to exclude England from 
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1 well for new colonies. But 

S'waraof the Revolution and the Empire W'i *<= 

V n rfii (if Fnnce completely exhausted j and though tlie 
S no ^ -■> *■= Etglf ex. 

plmer from the time of Cook’s voyages down to the 
S leincnt of New Zealand, they were never adventurous 
to anticipate them. It is to this exhaustion of 
Fmnce that the steady growth of the Australian colonies 
is in a great measure due. This growth, surprising as it 
ns been of late, was at the beginning but slow. For 
n'uiv years it was never supiiosed that Australia would 

bcD.me anvthing but a place for penal settlements. \Vc 

h ive already said how Pitt selected the eastern shores 
of the island, then just made known by Cook’s survey, 
as a substitute for the Carohnas, whither Eng ish 
felons had hitherto been transported. England at this 
ime found it necessary to banish from her shores 2,000 
criminals a year, and henceforward these criminals were 
sent to Australia. As their teiins of sentence expiied, the 
convicts became free men again, and often owners of land ; 
and thus we see that in a few years there would be a 
.-•i-adually increasing generation of independent colonists. 
• These would soon be joined by other free settlers from 
liomc, if the colony happened to prosper, and ultmiately 
the free element would be so strong in the colony thiit it 
would seek to get rid of the penal character altogether. 
This is what has happened in New South Wales, from 
which the other Australias are offshoots. _ 

2, New South Wales.— Cook gave this name to the 
eastern shores of New Holland from their likeness to that 
hilly coast which is so well known to sailors who enter or 
leave the port of Bristol. He did not survey it accurately, 
for he ]3asscd without examination the inlet of Port Jack- 
son, which leads to the finest harbour in the whole world, 
and advised a settlement near his own anchorage of Botany 
Bay, which had nothing to recommend it except that pro- 
fusion of strange plants to which it owes its name. To 
Botany Bay, accordingly, a fleet of several vessels, con- 
taining 850 male and feniak convicts, was despatched 
under the command of Captain Arthur Phillip, in 1787. 
Phillip quitted Botany Bay as soon as he arrived ; and 
after exploring Port Jackson he decided to make his 
settlement at that place. The vast harbour to which Port 
Jackson leads is divided into many coves. The principal 
of these he called Sydney cove, in honour of Viscount 
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Sydney, the colonial secretary under whose directions the 
expedition was sent out ; and on its shores he began the 
little convict settlement of Sydney, which after many years 
was destined to laecome the capital of a great colony. 
Why so many years passed before this took place is ex- 
plained by the nature of the settlement. It mattered 
nothing to any one how the settlement got on, provided no 
one out of the shoals of convicts who were annually 
brought to the place actually died of hunger. The only 
thing was to provide the inhabitants with subsistence : and 
proper land for this purpose was to be selected by the 
governoi', and to be cultivated by the convicts for corn. 
The soil of the place is poor, and it was not until 1791 
that a tolerable site for a farm was found out on the river 
Paramatta. However', more and more land was grubbed 
of the tough gum trees which covered the place, and as the 
convicts a.rrivcd they were distributed to work during their 
allotted time in cultivating the soil, very much like the 
white slaves sold in the old times to the West Indies, 
except that they were toiling irot for anothePs profit, but 
merely for their own subsistence and that of their fellow 
convicts. On the expiration of their time, a small portion 
of land, with stock and inrplements, was sometimes given 
to them. In after times, when a class of wealthy people 
had arisen, formed partly of the freed convicts, or emaii- 
cipistSy and partly of free settlers, the convicts were dis- 
tributed by the governor among them. This was a much 
better way of disposing of them than the plan of govern- 
ment farms, and gradually the government was able to dis- 
continue the old system, to sell the farms, and pass over 
all the convicts to private people. Such were the elements 
out of wliich Australia was originally formed. Similar 
convict settlements were also made on Norfolk Island ; 
but they never prospered, and after a trial of several years 
■were abandoned. 

3. Early Struggles of the Settlement, — The project of 
shipping off English men and women by wholesale to a 
coast many thousand miles off, where there were known 
to be no natural means of subsistence, had been opposed 
on bumane grounds by the philanthropist Howard. Owing 
to their ignorance of farming, and the uncertainty of the 
arrival of stores from England, the poor convicts were 
often reduced to great straits. They often lived on half 
rations ; sometimes they only had a single cob of Indian 
corn a day. Sometimes they lived on pounded grass and 
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the flesh of wild dogs. Besides this, the moral condition 
of the people was at the lowest ebb. This was not won- 
derful, considering who they were ; but no means what- 
ever were employed to ameliorate it. The governor’s 
authority was despotic, and he was often obliged to employ 
the worst ruffians to keep the rest in order. Besides this, 
the homo government embarrassed him by sending out to 
Sydney a regiment called the New South Wales Corps. 
There "was really no necessity for soldiers in the colony, 
and this regiment soon became a great abuse. It made 
the morals of the colony Avorse and worse ; its officers 
defied and perplexed the governor, and they obtained 
from the government a monopoly of rum, Avhich was long 
the principal import of Sydney. It aaaus also its currency, 
for a bottle of rum wnas the unit of mercantile value. 
For tAventy years and more no one at home gave a thought 
to New South Wales, or “ Botany Bay,” as it Avas still 
erroneously called, unless in Arngue horror and compassion 
for the poor creatures AA'ho lived there in exile and starva- 
tion. The only civilizing element in the place was the 
presence of a devoted clergyman named Johnson, Avho 
had voluntarily accompanied the first batch of convicts. 
Johnson laboured unceasingly among the convicts ,• he 
built a church for them at his OAvn expense, but they soon 
burnt it down. The only historical fact of the time is the 
circumnavigation of Tasmania, Avhich had formerly been 
supposed to be part of the main land, by Flinders and 
Bass, two of the government staff at Sydney. To this 
island the convict settlement of Norfolk IslancI Avas 
removed in 1S07, 


4. Governor Macquarie.— Colonel Lachlan Macquarie 
entered on the office of governor in iSio, and ruled the 
settlement for twelve years. His administration Avas the 
first turning point in its history. Macquarie Avas an able 
and energetic governor ; and he began his work Avith 
some advantages. The Ncav^ South Wales Corps had 
been ordered home ; the government kept him well 
supplied Avith funds, as Avell as Avith convict labour, and 
he had the experience of tAventy years to guide’ him 
Macquarie saw that the best and cheapest way of rulin<^ 
the convi^s aa^s to make them freemen as soon as 
possible. Before his time, the governors had looked on 
the convicts as slaves, to be Avorked for the profit of the 

hrSulcrtn ^’^‘^^-settlers. Macquarie did all 

he could to elevate the class of emancipists, and to 
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encourage the convicts to persevere in sober industry in 
the hope of one day acquiring a respectable position. 
He began to discontinue the government farms, and to 
employ the convicts in road-making, so as to extend the 
colony in all directions. When he came to Syclne>% the 
country more than a day’s ride from the town was quite un- 
known. The growth of the settlement was stopped on the 
west by a range called the Blue Mountains, which before 
his time no one had succeeded in crossing. But in 1813, 
there came a great drought upon the colony : the cattle, 
on which everything depended, were unable to find food. 
Macquarie surmised that there must be plenty of 
pasture on the plains above the Blue Mountains : he sent 
an exploring party, telling them that a pass must be 
discovered. In a few months, not only was this task 
accomplished, and the vast and fertile pastures of Bathurst 
reached, but a road 130 miles long was made, connecting 
them with Sydney. The Lachlan and Macquarie rivers 
were traced out to the west of the Blue Mountains. 
Besides this, coal was found at the mouth of the Hunter 
river, and the settlement of Newcastle fonned. So fast 
was the progress, that in five years lialf a million acres 
on this river had been inclosed, and half a million sterling 
of capital embarked in its settlement. Macquarie re- 
modelled the town of S3Mney, and built several large 
public buildings. Altogether, it is to him that New South 
Wales traces its prosperity. His policy had its short- 
comings. He spent the public money perhaps too freely ; 
and in his eagerness for the cause of the emancipists, he 
kept back the tide of free-settlers, who would otherwise 
have poured much faster into the colony. But as his 
administration \vent on, veiy favourable news of the 
colony began to circulate at home, and when it ceased, 
this exclusive policy was reversed. When it became 
known that the penal settlement was gradually becom- 
ing a free colony, and that Sydney and its population 
were rapidly changing their character, English and 
Scotch people soon bethought them of eniigi-ating to the 
new country, hlacquarie returned home in 1822, leaving 
New South Wales four times as populous, and twenty 
times as large as when he went out, and many years in 
advance of what it might have been under a le.ss able and 
energetic governor. 

5. Sheep-farming and Free Labour. — ^The discovery of 
the fine pastures beyond the Blue Mountains settled the 
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destiny of the colony. The settlers came up thither with : 
their flocks Ion" before Macquarie’s road was finished ; 
and it turned out that the downs of Australia were the iDest 
sheep-walks in the world. The sheep thrives better there, 
and produces finer and more abundant wool, than any- 
wliere else. John Macarthur, a lieutenant in th e N cw South 
Wales corps, had spent several years in studying the effect 
of the Australian climate upon the sheep ; and he rightly .| 

surmised that the staple of the colony would be its fine I 

wool. In 1S03, hewent to England and procured some 
]Hire Spanish merino sheep from the flock of George III, f 
It was then a capital crime to export these sheep fi-om 
Spain, and they were, therefore, only to be got through 
royal favour. The Privy Council listened to his wool pro- 
jects, and he received a large grant of land. Macarthur i 

had found out the true way to Australian prosperity. When | 

the great upland pastures were discovered, the merino | 

fjreed was well established in the colony ; and the sheep- 
owners, without waiting for grants, spread with their flocks i 

over immense tracts of country. This was the beginning | 

of what is called squatting. The squatters afterwards j 

paid a quit-rent to the government, and thus got their | 

runs, as they called the great districts where they pastured 1 

their flocks, to a certain extent secured to them. The t 

manufacture of wool is perhaps the oldest industry in the 
world : it now took an entirely fresh start. Wool had, ' 
from early times been the chief English .staple ; and the 
manufactures of England were capable of absorbing it 
in unlimited quantities. Rut the fine Australian wool, 
especially after the invention of the combing-machine, 
gave an unexpected stimulus to the English worsted 
manufacture, and this quickly reacted rqron the colony. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of square miles of the great 
Australian downs were now explored and stocked with 
sheep for the English wool-market. The Australian 
Agricultural Company, one of the greatest and most 
successful mercantile concerns of the century, was fonned 
at home ■, and from this time, in spile of reactions and 
reyei’ses, the colony came to have a real commercial 
existence. It was in the time of Macquarie’s successor, Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, that the prospects of New South 
Wales became generally knowm in England. Free emi- 
grants, each bringing more or less capital with him, now 
poured in ; and the demand for labour became enormous. 1 

At first the penal settlements were renewed as depots for j 
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the supply of labour, and it was even proposed that the 
convicts should be sold by auction on their arrival ; but in 
the end the influx of free labourers entirely altered the 
question. In Brisbane’s time, and that of his successor, 

Sir Ralph Darling, wages fell and work became scarce in 
England ; and Engdish working men now turned their 
attention to Australia. Hitherto the people had been 
either convicts or free settlers of more or less wealth, 
and between these classes there was great bitterness of 
feeling, each, naturally enough, thinking that the colony 
existed for their own exclusive benefit, d'he free labourers 
who now poured in greatly contributed in course of time 
to fusing the population into one. In Brisbane’s time, 
trial by jury and a free press were introduced. The finest 
pastures in Australia, the Darling Downs, near Moreton 
Bay, were discovered and settled. The rivers tvhich pour 
into Moreton Bay were explored : one of them was named 
the Brisbane, and a few miles from its mouth the town of 
the same name was founded. Brisbane is nowMhe capital 
of the colony of Queensland : and other explorations in 
his time led to the foundation of a second independent 
colony. The Macquarie was traced beyond the marshes, 
in w'hich it was supposed to lose itself, and named tlie 
Darling : and the Murray river was discovered. The 
tracing out of the Murray river by the adventurous 
traveller Sturt, kd to a colony on the site which he 
named South Australia. In Darling’s time, the Swan 
River Colony, now called Western Australia, was com- 
menced. Darling discontinued the wasteful practice of 
free-grants of land to wealthy people. He was the first 
to sell the land at a small fixed price, on the system 
adopted in America ; and he thus formed a fund which 
was afterwards employed in carrying out labourers and 
artizans to the colony free of expense. This system was 
settled and improved in the time of his successor. 

6. Western Australia. — The foundation of the colony 
on the Swan River is chiefly due to the desire of the 
English at home that every part of the Australian shores 
that was suitable for colonies should be occupied in the 
name of England as soon as possible. As soon as the 
nature of the Swan river site was known, an expedition 
was sent there in 1829, and two towns, which are still the 
only towns in the colony, the Port of Freemantle, and the 
town of Perth, twelve miles up the river, were founded. 

Vast free grants of land were made : one gentlem£tn 

M 
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obtriined a quarter of a million of acres. For some years 
settlers continued to arrive in fair numbers : but they 
were soon carried off by the stronger attractions and 
quicker growth of the Eastern colonies. Besides, there 
were difiiculties with the robust blacks of Western 
Australia which did not exist in the East : the best part 
of the land had been granted away :.and there was no 
convict labour. After the discoi'ery of gold in the Eastern 
colonies, the contrast became even more decided. There 
was no gold in Western Australia; and its small labour- 
ing population diminished more and moi'e. Free passages 
from England were granted : but the emigrants soon 
found out the disadvantages of the place, and emigrated 
afresh Eastwards. It became clear that the only thing to 
be done was to bring to Western Australia the convict 
labour which the Eastern colonies were now able to 
discard ; and during the ten year5 after 1850, as rnany as 
ten thousand convicts were sent hither. This resource 
saved the colony from extinction ; but even the convicts 
got away to the Eastern colonies as soon as they could, 
and in consequence of complaints from these colonics, 
which were anxious to remove all traces of the convict 
element, the transportation to Western Australia was dis- 
continued in i860. The colony, though it cannot be said 
to be prosperous, has cei'tainly made advances, and it is 
perhaps not really more backward than Sydney itself was 
at the end of the first half-century of its history. But so 
rapid has been the growth of the Eastern colonies, that 
Western Australia appears quite distanced in the race. 
A new land-law was passed in 1874 : and it may be 
e.xpected that the fine climate and soil of this colony will 
be henceforth better appreciated. The population of the 
colony is at present too small for the complete machinery 
of English representative government ; and at present it is 
ruled by a Governor, and a Council, sitting for three years, 
of whom one-third are nominated by the Government, and 
two-thirds elected by the people. Besides the district of the 
Swan River, the territory of Western Australia includes 
the fine harbour of St. George’s Sound at the south-west 
angle of the continent, on which stands the little town of 
Alban3^ A small convict settlement connected with 
Syflney was fonned here in 1826, such as had already 
beeii tried at Norfolk Island, and in Van Diemen’s Land ; 
but it was discontinued as soon as the colony of Western 
Australia was regularly constituted. St. George’s Sound 
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is the best harbour on the south coast : and Albany may, 
perhaps, one clay be the centre of a more important colony 
than Perth itself. 

7. Growth of Eastern Australia. — Darling returned 
to England in 1831 ; and the six-years’ administration of 
his successor, Sir Richard Bourke, marks a fresh turning- 
point in Australian history. In his time the colony threw 
off two great offshoots. Port Phillip, on which now stands 
the great city of Melbourne, had been discovered in 1802, 
and in the next year the government sent hither a convict 
colony. This did not prosper, and this fine site was 
neglected for thirty years. When the sudden rise of New 
South Wales began, the squatters began to settle to the 
west and north of Port Phillip ; and the government at 
once sent an exploring party, who reported most favour- 
ably of the country a. ound. In 1836, Governor Bourke 
founded a settlement in this new land, which had been 
called, from its rich promise, Australia Felix : and under 
his directions the site of a capital was laid out, to be called 
Melbourne, in honour of the English Prime Minister. 
This was in 1837, so that the beginning of the colony 
corresponds nearly with that of Queen Victoria’s reign ; 
a circumstance which afterwards led to its being named 
Victoria. Further west still, a second new colony arose 
about this time on the site discovered by Sturt in 1S29. 
This was called South Australia, and the first governor 
arx'ived there at the end of the year 1836. The intended 
capital was named Adelaide, in honour of the Queen of 
William IV. Both the new colonies were commenced on 
a new system, called, from its inventor, the Wakefield 
system, but the founders of South Australia were able to 
carry it out most effectually, because they were quite inde- 
pendent of the experience and the prejudices of the Sydney 
government. Mr. Wakefield was an ingenious man and 
a clever writer ; he missed in Sydney, with its many 
leading and wealthy men who had once be^n. convicts 
or rough labouring emigrants, much that he thought 
necessary to these new nations ; and his notion xvas that 
the new colonies ought to be made "'fairly to represent 
English society.” His plan was to arrest the strong de- 
moci-atic tendencies of the new community, and to repro- 
duce in Australia the strong distinction of classes which 
was found in England. He wanted the land sold as 
dear as possible, so that labourers might not become land- 
owners : and the pi'oduce of the land was to be applied 
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in tempting labourers to emigrate with the prospect of 
better wages than they got at home. A Company was 
easily formed to carry out these ideas in South Australia ; 
and as it was thought necessary to the success of Wake- 
field’s plans that they should be carried out separately, 
the Company was made independent of the New South 
Wales Government. The old system undoubtedly needed 
correction. In the beginning of New South Wales, 
large wasteful grants of lands had been made ; but the 
Wakefield system went into the opposite extreme. Like 
the settlement of Carolina as framed by Locke and Somers, 
it was really a plan for getting the advantages of the colony 
into the hands of the non-labouring classes : and by the 
natural laws of political economy, it failed everywhere. 
Adelaide became the scene of an Australian bubble.” 
The land-jobbers and money-lenders made fortunes : but the 
people who emigrated, mostly belonging to the middle and 
upper classes, found the scheme to be a delusion. Land 
rapidly rose in value, and as rapidly sank ; and lots for 
which the emigrants had paid high prices became almost 
worthles.s. The labourers emigrated elsewhere, and so 
did those of the capitalists who had anything left. The 
governor of Adelaide, Colonel Gawler, went on as long as 
he could ; but in 1840, the English government dis- 
honoured bills to a large amount which he had drawn on 
them for the expenses of government. The depression of 
South Australia, however, was but temporary. It contains 
the best corn land in the whole island : and hence it 
of course soon became the chief source of the food supply 
of the neighbt)uring colonics, besides exporting large c]uan- 
tities of corn to England. It contains rich mines of copper, 
and produces large quantities of wool ; and in the course 
of time, as we shall see, the colony has quite retrieved its 
position. Port Phillip, founded at about the same time as 
South Australia, was from the first far more prosperous, 
although n«t so much show was made by the founders. The 
emigrants at once sought the downs and began bi'eeding 
sheep, or settled on the rivers and devoted themselves to 
farming, instead of settling on the site of the capital and 
gambling for land. Besides, it was under the govern- 
ment of Bourke, who steadily resisted the whole tendency 
of the Wakefield system, though he carried out the plan 
of selling land at a moderate price, and laying quit-rents 
upon the rich squatters, so as to form a fund for pro- 
moting the emigration of labourers. 
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8. New Zealand. — New Zealand has now hut little to 
do with Australia, from which it is over a thousand miles 
distant ; but its history is closely connected with that of 
New South Wales, to which colony all the settlements in 
these parts once belonged. Governor Bourke was suc- 
ceeded in 1838 by Governor Gipps : and his administration 
will be remembered as that in which the first regular 
settlements were made in the North Island of the New 
Zealand group. The three islands, called North Island, 
South Island, and Stewart Island, had long been known 
to English sailors. The natives, called Maories, were the 
most ferocious race of cannibals ever known ; and the 
European intercourse with them for sixty years from the 
time of Cook consisted of mere cruel war, carried on by 
the English with the object of extirpating so odious a race, 
and by the natives amongst themselves and against 
English for revenge and plunder. By degrees, however, 
the'Maories came to Port Jackson : and the chaplain, Dr. 
Marsden, ahvays made friends with them and entertained 
them in his house, though he had difficulty in restraining 
them from slaying and eating each other under his very 
eyes. Marsden afterwai'ds -went to New Zealand to labour 
as a missionary. In 1814 a famous warrior among them, 
called Hongi Hika, was tempted to visit Sydney : and in 
1830 he came to England. Though a savage, he ever 
afterwards protected the Europeans, and encouraged the 
missionaries : and after his lime the communication 
between Sydney and New Zealand greatly increased. 
Many Maories visited Europe and America ; the whaling 
stations became centres of traffic : Europeans gradually 
settled among the natives and attempted to civilize them : 
and at the same time the introduction of fire-arms by Hongi 
in his wars enabled the natives to e.xterminatc each other 
faster than ever. Europeans now began to buy land from 
the natives for growing flax: but the first batch of 
colonists, who were settled by the governmcnt*in 1825, at 
a cost of ;i£2o,ooo, were so scared by the war-dances of the 
natives that they fled from the place. The colonization of 
the island was afterwards entrusted by the Government to 
a New Zealand Company established on the Wakefield sys- 
tem. In, 1839 Colonel Wakefield’s party established them- 
selves at Port Nicholson on the strait which divides the 
islands : and thus was begun the settlement of Wellington. 
Soon after Captain Hobson landed as governor of a motley 
community of Europeans who had settled at Koi'orareka. 
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This colony was soon after removed to the beautiful bay on 
wliich Auckland nov/ stands. Governor Hobson, in 1840, 
proclaimed the South Island to be also English. Several 
other settlements were soon afterwards formed, the chief 
of which were Nelson, in the South Island, and New 

riymouth, on the western coast of the North Island, and 
diieilv colonized bv Nonconformists. Until 1841, all the 
New Zealand settlements, like Port Phillip, were subject to 1 
the Sydney government ; but in that year the three islands | 
were 'erected into an independent colony, with Auckland | 

for its capital. The growth of New Zealand resembles | 

that of New South Wales. The North Island, however, f. 
had a special difficulty to contend with in its fierce I 
native population, who refused to. be quietly e.\linguished | 
like the feeble negroes of Australia. The condition of 
the Maories, however, has been gradually changing. They 
have become partially civilised, although they sometimes 
break out into Imstility with the settlers ; and some of 
their number sit as representatives of the race in the 
New Zealand Parliament. But with all this they have 
steadily diminished in nurabei’, and in the course of time 
they will probably become c.x.tinct. | 

9. Political Institutions. — New South Wales had I 
greatly increased in importance through its own gro^vth I 
and that of its dependencies, and to satisfy a strong I 
and growing feeling, an elective element was introduced « 

into the Government in 1842 by the Earl of Derby, then !; 

Colonial Secretary. New Zealand, as wc have seen, ' 
had been already severed from the parent colony : and 
the same tiling ought perhaps to have been at once done ! 
with Port Phillip. Governor Macquarie had resisted the i 
attempt to hamper him by any sort of Legislative Council: i 

but in Governor Brisbane's lime the chief officials were ? 
combined into something of the sort; and in that of 
Governor^ Darling, seven colonists, nominated by the 
Crown, were added, so as to make up a Council of fifteen. I 
Political instincts are always strong in the English race ; 
during the recent influx of settlers and capital the conefuct 
of the Government often produced dissatisfaction ; and ; 
Lord Derby’s Act was well-timed and, so far as it went, 
successful. He made a.Legislaturc of one house, consist- 
ing of the six chief officials, six crown nominees, and 
twenty-four elected representatives of the people, eighteen 
elected from the district of Sydney, and six from Port ; 
PJiillip. The qualification for the franchise was a £20 
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rental, or a freeliold worth ^200, and that for members 
was fixed high in proportion. In the first session of this 
Council Mr. Lowe, then a barrister at Sydney, entered 
upon his political career. The Council at once began the 
work of remodelling the laws in accordance with the 
wants of the colony. In 1842 municipal government on 
the English model was established in Sydney, and in 
1843 in Melbourne and Geelong, in Port Philip, The 
spirit of independence was greatly strengthened in Port 
Philip by these free institutions. But in none of the 
Australian colonies was there as yet established a really 
responsible government. The sudden importance to 
which the Australian colonies were raised by the dis- 
covery of gold came at the same time with some vigorous 
efforts which were made in the colonies themselves and 
by one or two enlightened men at home, for releasing 
them from the tutelage of the Colonial office. The un- 
doulrted success of the free institutions which Canada, after 
a long struggle, had wrested from the mother country, 
lent a strong confirmation to the views of IMr, Roebuck 
and Mr. Lowe ; and at length, by the same Act of Parlia- 
ment which established Victoria as a separate colony, 
Lord John RusselFs government enabled the four colonies 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Van 
Diemen’s Land to choose their own form of government by 
means of popular assemblies composed of all the inhabi- 
tants whowcre;iifiohouscholdersor;^ioofreeholdcrs. The 
colonies then proceeded to make their own conslitutions, 
which were in the end all framed on the British model, 
except that Victoria and Tasmania chose to make their 
Upper House elective, as Canada did soon afterwards. 
The constitutions were everywhere completed about the 
same time : the first real parliament of New South Wales 
met in June 1856. The members of the Upper House sit 
for life : those of the Lower House for four years, subject 
to dissolution by the Governor. There is no tiard line 
of demarcation between political parties in New South 
Wales. Tliei^e are, of course, protectionists and free- 
traders ; there are those ivho are anxious for the in- 
terests of the rich sc^uatter, believing that the prosperity 
of the country depends entirely upon its wool-growing, 
and those who are anxious to encourage the poor emigrant 
corn-fanner, or “ frcc-selector ” : but the changes of 
ministry, which so often happen in Australia, have but 
little to do with any recognisable body of principles, 
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whether liberal or conservative, and generally depend on 
local and personal questions. . . r c a 

lo South Australia.— The beginnings of South Aus- 
^ve havo .seen, were unpromising : but the whole 
Piee of'atTiirs was changed in a fetv years by the discovery 
of 'a new source of wealth. South Australia owes her 
nrosperityto her mines of copper, as Victoria owes hers 
to her mines of gold. The Kapunda mines were discovered 
in iSa-t and those of Burra-Burra m 1845 ; and m the 
meantinie the Government of the colony had passed into 
the hands of Sir George Grey, under whom it gradually 
Ije^an to retrieve its fortunes. Copper mining steadily 
pro-n-essed, in spite of the check which came of the 
discovci-v of gold in other colonics ,* and there are now 
nianv more rich mines, the best being those of Wallaroo 
and'Moijnta. Tlie production of wool, gram, and wine 
has steadily increased : and wheat is now sent from 
Adelaide not only to the neighbour colonies, but to the 
Cape, India, and China. _ The movement in favour of 
representative government in South Australia has closely 
folloived the same movement in Victoria. _ From 1842 to 
1850 the colony was governed by a Legislative Council 
of eight persons, nominated by the Crown : but in the 
latter year the number was increased from eight to twenty- 
four, and two-thirds were to be elected by the colonists, as 
in Western Australia. The Australian Colonies Act em- 
powered the Council to choose such new institutions as 
iniuht be suitable to the colony : and in 1853, while similar 
discussions were pending in Victoria and in New South 
Wales, the Council passed a Bill establishing an Upper 
and a Lower House, the former being'nominated by the 
Crown and the latter elected by the people. The colonists 
petitioned the Home (Joveriiment against this constitution 
of the Upper House : like the people of Victoria, they 
wished their Upper House to be elective, and they gained 
their point. The new constitution on this basis was pro- 
claimed in 1856. Since that, time the population has 
ntairly trebled itself. South Australia seems to be ahead 
of her neighbour colonies in public spirit and enterprise. 
She is practically the westernmost of the colonies ; her 
territory, as may be seen from the map, stretches north- 
wards right across the island to the sea which washes the 
Indian Archipelago, and she is making strenuous efforts to 
connect the colony in tlie south with the shores of the 
north, and in tin’s way with India and Europe. Her 
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northern shores have good ports and a productive soil, 
though the climate is hot ; and it was jn-oposed about thirty 
years ago to develop one of these ports, called Port 
Essington, into a great free port, on the model of Singa- 
pore, for the trade of the Archipelago. The project, how- 
ever, was abandoned : and the most favourable site is 
now found to be Port Darwin, further west, around 
which large hand sales have now been made, and where 
there is already -a small settlement called Palmerston. 
The Government of Australia have actually executed the 
great project of a telegraph 3,200 miles long, connecting 
Adelaide with Palmerston, and, thi'ough other lines, with 
Java, Singapore, India, and Europe : and they look forward 
to gradually following it up by making a railway, just as 
the Dominion Government is doing in Canada. Lying, 
as South Australia does, round the estuary of the great 
river system of New South Wales and Victoria, it is 
through her that the Australian world will be hereafter 
connected by railways, as it already is by the telegraph, 
%vith the Indian Ocean and Europe. 

II. Victoria. — The year 1851 is memorable in Victoria 
for two things, its political independence, and the dis- 
covery of gold. Gold was fii'st found near Bathurst 
in New South Wales : but shortly afterwards the richest 
gold-field the world has ever seen was discovered at 
Ballarat in Victoria. A vast influx of population followed, 
first from the adjacent settlements, and then from Europe 
and China, Tlie city of Melbourne rose as if by magic : 
in four years the population of Victoria had increased 
five-fold, and its imports and exports as much as twelve- 
fold. By this time the Australian Colonies Act had been 
passed : an4 the colonies had to settle the shape which 
they wished their permanent constitutions to take, 
Victoria was ahead in this respect of the older colony 
of Sydney. It had in four years quite outgrown its Legis- 
lative Council : and the demands of the community boldly 
embraced an glective Upper House, and a Lower House, 
sitting only for three years, and constituted on the prin- 
ciples of the ballot, the abolition of the property qualifica- 
tion, equal electoral districts, and manhood suffrage. The 
new constitution on this basis was proclaimed in 1855, 
and ever since Melbourne has been the centre of a remark- 
ably active political life. Victoria is the most democratic 
of the Australian colonies : it is the only one of them in 
which members of Parliament are paid, as in the United 
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States and Canada, for attending to their duties. It 
presents many of the features, some more and some less 
desii-al'.le, of American politics : but its governments 
lack the stability which the four years’ presidency gives 
to that of the United States. The importance ot 
Victoria has been steadily increasing, notwithstanding the 
decrease in the production of gold : and it has become the 
most populous, and in some respects the most advanced 
of the Australian colonies. In Victoria we find the most 
populous city, the largest public revenue and debt, ths 
finest public buildings, the greatest comparative length of 
roads mid railroads, and the greatest show of activity and 
wealth, of perhaps all the English colonies. But New 
South Wales rests after all on a more extended breadth 
of territory and resources ; and it seems certain that it will 
in ihe end regain the lead which it seemed a few years 
ago to have lost. Victoria is the only one among the 
Australian colonics which imitates the United States of 
America in loading her imports with heavy duties, with 
the object of stimulating her own production. . It will 
no doubt be seen in the course of time that this policy has 
retarded the progress of the colony. 

13. Tasmania. — From the removal of the convict settle- 
ment hither from Norfolk Island to the epoch of indepen- 
dence (1804 — 1850) the history of Van Diemen’s Land 
resembles, on a small scale, that of New South Wales. 
The only historical fact during this time is that the native? 
wore all dcstroj'ed by the soldiers who guarded the settle- 
ment. Frec-settlers began to arrive as early as 18 1 6. but 
it was not until 18 S3 that they had become so numerous that 
convict labour could be dispensed wdth. In 1856, under 
the provision of the Australian Colonics Act, Van Diemen’s 
Land became a separate colony with a representative 
government. The name had become unpopular from its 
association with the convicts : and it was now changed 
for Tasmania, from its discoverer, Abel Tasman, Tasmania 
is very like England in its climate and piroduce. It is 
not a very flourishing or fast-growing colony : and it can 
scarcely be said at present to have any history of its own. 
Its two chief towns, Launceston in the north, and Hobart 
Town in the south have grown quietly up out of Government 
convict settlements. At present Tasmania is undoubtedly 
suffering by the withdrawal of the convict labour, and by 
the superior attractions of its neighbour colonies ; and it 
IS possible that it may hereafter throw in its lot witli the 
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adjoining colony of Victoria, in tlie hope of gaining some 
share of Victoria’s prosperity. Quite recently, however, 
valuable mines of tin. have been found in Tasmania ; and 
if the island proves to be rich in minerals the face of 
affairs will be changed. 

13. Queensland. — When we consider that the east 
coast of Australia is about tivo thousand miles long, 
and that Sydney is near the south end, it becomes 
clear that if settlements were to be made along all 
its length, it would be necessary to divide the colony 
for purposes of government. After the settlement of the 
Darling Downs, the town of Brisbane, near the old penal 
colony of Morcton Bay, about half-way up the settled coast, 
rapidly grew up into an important place. Sheep-owners 
and farmers went on settling far away northwards, and 
Brisbane soon tended to become the capital of a Northern 
portion of New South Wales. Accordingly in 1859 
portion was erected into a separate colony, with a repre- 
sentative government framed on the model of that of 
New South Wales, by the name of Queensland. The 
more northern shores of the great East Australian coast 
differ in one great matter from those about Sydney. 
They are much hotter, because near the Equator : aitd 
much of them is actually within the tropics. Here, then, 
v,-e naturally look for something like rvhat we have already 
inet with in the West Indies : and we accordingly find 
that Queensland within the tropics is well adapted for the 
production of sugar, tobacco, and cotton. The south of 
Queensland is at present the most thickly settled, like 
i^ew South Wales, and wool is therefore, on the whole, 
its staple produce. But the immense length of tropical 
coast to tlie north is not suited for growing wool or corn : 
Rockhampton is the centre of so large a plantation dis- 
trict that it seems likely that Queensland will soon be 
further subdivided, and tliat the growth of sugar and 
cotton, will make the north greatly exceed the south in 
importance. <rhe labourers of the Queensland plantations 
arc chiefly South Sea Islanders, who are imported under 
government inspection, and bound to work for a term of 
three years, after which they return home with their 
savings, and, what is far more important, with new ideas of 
life. Many of those who have thus returned come back to 
Queensland for a second term of labour : and we may 
thus conclude, in spite of the objections of philanthropists, 
that this system works benefit to both the parties. Colton 
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c^rows wild in Queensland, and it is of a better quality 
than anywhere else in the world. Besides this, Queens- 
land is rich in coal, and in gold, copper, and tin : so that 
it may well expect at no distant time an extraordinary 
degree of prosperity. „ , . -u ^ ^ 

14 Growth of New Zealand. — We have already 
sketched the beginnings of four of the provinces of New 
Zealand. These were not all placed in the best situations, 
and they have been eclipsed in wealth and importance by 
some that have been more recently formed. All these 
settlements were formed under the direction of Mr. Wake- 
field : and, from their isolation, their original character has 
remained impressed upon them more strongly than upon 
South Australia. Among Wakefield’s clever devices was 
a notion, borrowed from American history, of sending out 
bodies of colonists of the same religious persuasion to 
different parts. Thus he had located a number of Non- 
conformists at New Plymouth : he now (1848) shipped off a 
number of Scotch Presbyterians to Otago in South Island : 
and he advertised a colony of Episcopalians for a settle- 
ment in the same island to be called Canterbury, with a 
capital town to be called Christchurch. Pie sold the land 
everywhere as high as he could ; but here he proposed to 
build and endow cathedrals and churches out of the 
purchase money, which was fixed as high as ^3 an acre. 
Foi this colony he obtained a special charter in 1850 ; 
and it turned out more of a success than might have been 
expected, though the expectations of the colonists have 
not been completely satisfied. There were now six 
regular colonies on the coast of New Zealand : and the 
Conser\mtive Government framed a constitution for them 
in 1852. Each was to have its provincial institutions, 
besides which there was to be a nominated Legislative 
Council and a House of Representatives, elected by people 
possessing a property qualification, for the whole colony. 
Power was given to constitute fresh proj^dnees as the 
population should increase : and the six provinces were 
soon increased to nine by the addition of Hawke’s Bay, 
formed in 1858, Marlborough, which was formerly part 
of Nelson, and Southland, formerly part of Otago, which 
were formed in 1S61. But the constitution of 1S52 turned 
out to be a great blunder. Difficulties arose in the 
administration of the provinces. Canterbury, for instance, 
is physically cut in two by a range of snow mountains, 
which prac tically separates it into the two districts of W’esL- 
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land and Christchurch, which differ from each other greatly 
in the nature of the population and in their politica'l 
interests. It was impossible to multiply provincial 
councils, for their government was already notoriously 
costly and inefficient ; and for a long time there were 
conflicts of opinion between the Ultra-Provincialists, who 
wished each province to become a separate colony, the 
Separatists, who were for a separate colony in eacli island, 
Auckland being the capital of the North, and Christchurch 
or Dunedin, of the South Island, and the Centralists, who 
wished for the abolition of the provincial governments 
and the substitution of counties, as in England and 
America, the seat of Government remaining at Wellington, 
whither it had been removed from Auckland in 1865, 
The last party prevailed ; in 1875 the provincial distinc- 
tions were abolished, and the central government was 
established, exactly as had been recoinmended by Mr. 
Roebuck a quarter of a century before. The New 
Zealand islands are now divided into counties, like the 
United Kingdom. The government will be henceforth 
more economical and efficient, and wc may expect from 
the people something moi'e like a national policy and aims. 
The growth of New Zealand has been greatly promoted 
bj’’ the discovery of gold, first in Otago, and then on the 
western coast of the South Island, where ten years 
ago the town of Hokitika sprang up .as if by magic. 
But in all minerals, as well as in the quality and quantity 
of its coal, it is far behind Australia. 

15. Further Extensions. — Let us cast our eyes over the 
map of Australia, beginning with the Eastern shore. 
Travelling south from the tropical clime of North 
Queensland we shall pass by a line of coast nearly three 
thousand miles long. As the climate becomes more tem- 
perate we gradually find the coast occupied right up to the 
distant mountain I'angcs, and for many hundreds of miles 
beyond them, by English colonists, living under a free local 
government of their own, and divided into four central 
governments, having their seats at Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide. All these ports, and sevei al 
others, are connected by railways with the ujDlands 
beyond the mountains. Opposite Victoria lies the island 
of Tasmania, forming a fifth independent colony. This 
great south-eastern part of Australia is the best part of 
the island, for most of the central and western parts con- 
sist of sandv and stony deserts and salt-iuarshcs. There 
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is but one settlement on the western shore. It is not 
yet of sufficient size to receive independent government, 
and is not at all likely to grow into a great nation 
like the five colonics of the east South Australia really 
limits their westward development; and the further growth 
of the Australian settlements inust clearly not be looked 
for in that direction, though it leads to the Cape of 
Good Hope and to Europe. The course of coloniza- 
tion, in fact, has now reached its tropic or turning-point. 
Australia really faces round from Europe to meet the 
kindred civilization of America on the one hand, and 
the trade of the Indian Archipelago and China on the 
other. It is in the direction of America that the colony of 
New Zealand has been formed : and it seems likely that 
from America on the one side and from Australia on the 
other, colonists will go on settling in many of the num- 
berless islands of the Pacific Ocean. An important step 
in this direction was taken in 1874 by the British govern- 
ment. Acting on the representations of the Australians, 
they took possession in that year of the Fiji islands, more 
than two hundred in number, where many sugar and 
cotton planters had already settled. The way for coloni- 
zation had already been prepared by Christian mis- 
sionaries, both from America and from Europe : and it 
is impossible to say how far the movement may have 
e-^ctended in another century, when the wealth and popu- 
lation of America and Australia have become better 
developed and consolidated. Northwmrds the communi- 
cation wdth the Indian Ocean has been begun by the 
Adelaide telegraph : and this will in time be followed by 
a railway. Settlements have been made on the Northern 
shore, and it is likely that the British government will 
before long take possession in like manner of the vast 
island of New Guinea. If not, some one of the Australian 
.governments will certainly do so as soon as a fit time 
arrivc.s. Pacific colonization is appai'ently the next phase 
of colonial enterprise. The French, the Germans, and the 
Americans have already made a show of taking possession 
of some of these islands, but the only approach to real 
colonization among them is the French penal settlement 
of New Caledonia. The richness of the soil of the count- 
less Indian and Pacific islands, the facilities for govern- 
ment and for intercommunication afforded by their 
position, the native labour ivith which they abound, and 
more than all, the immense increase during the last few 
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years of ocean navigation by large steamsbtps, are nov/ 
attracting to them the attention of the world : and it is 
possible that a few years may see many more of them 
peopled by an English-speaking race. It seems likely 
that the great world of the Pacific, including the shores 
of China, j apan, Australia, and America, as well as the 
islands in its bosom, may one day vie with the woj-ld that 
is washed by the Atlantic in prosperity and civilization. If 
this should ever come to pass, men will then say that the 
eircle of history is complete. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Cape Colony (l ) — Acquired hy England { 2 )~The ICajfirs (3) 

— The Eastern Province (4 ) — Political Changes (5) — Natal (6) 

— 'The Orange Republic (7) — The South African Republic (8) 

— The Diamond Fields {<p)~ Confederation (10). 

I. The Cape Colony. — We have seen how the Dutch 
East India Company formed their settlement at the 
Cape, in the middle of the seventeenth century, as a con- 
venient halting-place for their vessels, such as the English 
Company had at the island of St. Helena. The history 
of this Dutch settlement would be as unimportant as 
that of Mombaza or Melinda, but for the fact that many 
poor Dutchmen settled there and cultivated the soil, as 
Englishmen had already done in North America. As is 
usual in a new country, the boers, or farmers, suffered 
great hardships. Sometimes they lived on the llcsh of 
penguins and monkeys : and for stealing a cabbage a ma\i 
was sentenced to three years’ penal servitude. Put they 
throve better in course of time : their cattle multiplied ; 
they brought negroes from Guinea, and Malays from 
Java ; and they made slaves of the native Hottentots. 
After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, many French 
protestants came and settled near the town of Stellen- 
bosch : they brought with them the vine-plant, and in a 
few years the vineyards of Constantia had become fiunous 
even in Europe. The traffic between Europe and India 
brought to the Cape many of the waifs and strays of both, 
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and hence the place was early noted for its poor and 
mixed population. Otherwise the colony attracted little 
notice, it was tyrannically governed by the officials of 
■the East India Company : and the slaves and Hottentots 
were cruelly treated by the settlers. Capetown grew in 
proportion to the extension of the farms, just as the 
towns of Australia have since done. The farmers, as 
they prospered, got tired of living up the country, and 
came down to the town, leaving the management of their 
farms to their slaves. Some settlers lived by fishing and 
petty trading : and others by letting out slaves to work 
for hire. But there was no getting rich on a large scale, 
for the Company limited the size of the farms, and kept 
most of the trade in its own hands. The method under 
which the holdings of the boers in South Africa were 
formed is both interesting in itself as the earliest example 
of modern agricultural colonization as a regular system, and 
important for understanding subsequent South African 
history. The boers at first never thought of anything like 
absolute ownership of the soil. The Company allowed each 
boor to choo.se his own place for settling, and to occupy a 
large space of land, which from its being held on loan or 
sufferance was called his loaii-placc. A central point was 
fixed, and all the land within half-an-hour's walk in any 
direction from it was included in the loan-place. The 
settler received no title-deeds with his land, but only a 
vrritten permission to occupy ; and of course he could not 
be expected to make any permanent improvements on a 
place from wliich he could be at any moment ejected by 
some more favoured person. To induce the boers to build 
houses and cultivate the soil, about 120 acres of land, 
selected by themselves anywhere within their loan-places, 
were granted as freeholds to each. Here the boer built 
his house, and planted his vines and his orange trees. 
His sons also built their houses around in the same way, 
so that each loan-place gradually became a family colony 
in itself, with from six to twenty thousand acres of pasture 
land around, on which the flocks and herds multiplied 
with little trouble. This system rvas afterwards carried 
out in places where no official eye had penetrated ; and 
when the English government afterwards converted this 
tenure by sufferance into freehold property, ' there was 
much difficulty in settling coirflicting claims where no 
accurate boundary had been fixed. The fanning was of the 
poorest and most primitive kind ; and as all the work was 
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done liy slaves, it is not wonderful that the progress of 
the colony was slow. Janssens, the last of the Dutch 
governors, replied to a proposal for a new settlement in 
the place by saying that he did not see how any more 
people could subsist there, and that he contemplated the 
actual increase of population with alai-m, not knowing 
where the children of the next generation would find bread 
to eat. At this time, after an existence of a century and 
a half, the colony contained about 20,000 free people. 
Since it has come into the possession of England the num- 
ber has increased to over a million. In governor J anssens’ 
time some loads of wool, which had been brought down 
for export, found no buyer, and the wool was thrown to 
the winds upon th^ beach. The export of the same 
article from South Africa now amounts to three millions 
sterling. 

2, The Cape acquired by England. — Such were the 
consequences of the narrow and tyrannical government 
of the Company. The Dutch are a republican people, 
and it was not likely tliat the colonists would endure it 
longer than they could help. The revolt of the English 
colonists in America, and events in France, were enough 
to show them tlic' way ; but the change was precipitated 
by the revolutionary disturbances which distracted Holland 
aliout the same time. The Company had long been in a 
decaying condition; and when the French conquered 
Holland in 1795, it was abolished, its debts and posses- 
sions becoming those of the nation. The Cape colony, 
exclusive of Capetown, was divided into three Provinces. 
Capetown enjoyed a hateful official predominance ; and 
the inhabitants of two of the other provinces now declared 
themselves independent, expelled the government officials 
and proclaimed a republic at Swcllendam. The English 
Govo-nment saw in this incident nothing but an effect of 
French revolutionary principles ; the Cape was now an 
important naval station ; and they took possession of the 
whole colony oil behalf of the Prince of Orange, who had 
been driven from Holland. This British protectorate over 
the colony lasted until the peace of Amiens, when it was 
evacuated and restored to Holland. Upon the war breaking 
out again, the Engli.sh again took possession of the Cape : 
and since i S06 it has remained in their possession, having 
been formally ceded by the Treaty of Paris in 1815. 
We shall see in the next chapter how public opinion was 
gradually stirred against the slave-trade and slavery^ 
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on which, however, the prosperity of many European 
colonies was supposed to depend. The Cape was one of 
these ; and the first consequence of the British occupation 
was the abolition of this trade : for the last cargo ot slaves 
came to Capetown in 1807. The Dutch, who did not 
share the humane ideas of the English, ivere exasperated 
at this : and still more by the laws for the protection of 
the Hottentots, which the English made and rigorously 
executed. As we shall presently see, they were afterwards 
still more offended by the abolition of the institution of 
slavery itself. In 1815, some of the boers attempted a 
rebellion, in consequence of some prosecutions for ill- 
usin«- the Hottentots, and in this they were helped by 
some neighbouring natives, who have from time to time 
proved very troublesome to the Englfsh. 

3. The Kaffirs.— These were the Kaffirs, a tall and 
warlike race, in no way resembling the Hottentots. They 
have indeed, some of the characteristics of an Asiatic 
people. The Dutch had fought with them many years 
before, and in 1780 had succeeded in driving them beyond 
the Great Fish River. But they often came back : and 
there was no little difficulty in maintaining this river as 
the boundary. They dwelt mostly to the east of the colony : 
and as the colonists approached their borders, the Kaffirs 
stole their cattle ; and this went on so much that 1 1 was made 
iawful to shoot the Kaffirs whenever they were taken in 
tiie act of cattle-stealing. The colonists also adopted a 
system of reprisals, by which they stole the cattle of the 
Kaffirs : and ever since 1811 there have been from time 
to time wars between them and the Kaffirs, and sometimes 
wars on a considerable scale. In i8iS,for instance, English 
troops to the number of three or four thousand entered 
Kaffirland, and took possession of a large frontier tract ; 
and there was another invasion ten years afterwards. 
The greatest Kaffir war broke out in 1835, when 10,000 
fighting men invaded the colony, sweeping ot^er the 
Eastern Province, and striking a panic into Capetown 
itself. The Kaffirs are naturally cruel and superstitious : 
one of their chiefs, named Chaka, who lived at the begin- 
ning of this century, destroyed a million of human beings. 
But lai-ge numbers of them have now been civilized ; and 
in course of time they will perhaps settle down peaceably 
by their white neighbours. The English have always en- 
deavoured to treat them fairly and humanely, and to make 
the Dutch do the same. The Dutch boer, however, can- 
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not understand why this should be, and he hates the 
English for coercing him into it. Tlie boers all over South 
Africa have the same characteristics. They are ignorant 
and grasping ; and as regards the Kaffirs they have a 
doctrine which completely satisfies themselves, though it 
docs not satisfy any other of the parties concerned in the 
question. They arc stern Calvinists, and hold the Bible 
as their only moral law. When the English remonstrate 
with them, they turn to the five books of Moses, and point 
to the passages where the people of Israel are commanded 
to go in and possess the land, and to drive out the 
Canaanites, the Hivites, and the Jebtisites. “ Yc shall 
utterly drive out the inhabitants thereof. Ye shall make 
no covenant with them nor show any mercy unto them. 
The Lord hath giveil the land for an inheritance to you 
and to your children.” In this blind stubbornness have 
the Dutch boers gone on to this day, forgetting that they 
are in the midst of a land which is far from "being con- 
quered from the inhabitants, who are a numerous and 
warlike race, and gradually learning the use of fire-arms. 
Their treatmentof the natives has often provoked hostility to 
all wliite people j and although in most parts of South Africa 
the natives by this time fully understand the difference 
between the Engli.sh and the Dutch, it is probable that in 
the case of a general rising against the Dutch the English 
settlers would be seriously_ endangered. It is this, 
besides motives of common justice and humanity, which 
leads England, however unwillingly, to keep her hand 
upon the Dutch wherever they go. 

4. The Eastern Province. — No colonizing expedition 
has been more successful than that which was sent out 
by the English government in 1830. Free settlers had 
already been emigrating to New South Wales ; and after 
the war of 181S, it appeared to the government that a 
settlement might well be established in the conquered part 
of Kaffirland if people could be sent out in sufficient num- 
bers to protect tbemselv.es. They voted ^50,000 to send 
out 5,000 colonists : and in 1820 this party landed at Port 
Elizabeth in Algoa Bay. The government transported them 
in waggons to their freehold allotments of 100 acres each, 
and supplied them with rations until they could manage to 
subsist by their farming. They suffered many hardships ; 
but the new colony steadily prospered and extended ; in 
1835 it became a separate district by the name of the 
Eastern Province : and it now rivals the Western Pro- 
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Vince in wealth and population. There were already 
Vince Y settlers in the Eastern Province.- indeed, 
Sid Dutch Privince of Graaf-Reynet vvas incorporated 
Sth it nut the Eastern Province has taken a character 
so di ffa-ent from the Western as to f ustrate exactly the 
difSce between the English and the Dutch settlers. It 
is less self-contained, and more enterpnsing. It devotes 
tself to raising goods for export, and above two-thirds of 
he whole customs duties of the colony are raised at Port 
Elizabeth. It is true that the exports of the Orange State 
are included in the trade of Port Elizabeth : but after 
making all allowances, there is no doubt that the Eastern 
Province has grown much faster in proportion than the 

"^^T^oUtical Changes.— The Cape was included in that 
aeneral enfranchisement of all British colonies which were 
willing to accept it, which took place in the middle of the 
present century. For nearly thirty years after the con- 
Quest the colony remained under military rule : but this 
ceased in 1835, when executive and legislative coimcils 
were appointed. But the Dutch, a nation full of political 
instincts had always been discontented at their exclusion 
from political rights, and the new English settlers were not 
slow to take up this feeling. As early as 1841, the people 
petitioned for representative government, and the governor, 
Sir George Napier, warmly supported their request ; but 
the Colonial Office found difficulties in the way, both as to 
the exact measure of the proposed grant, and in connec- 
tion with the scattered character of the settlements, and 
the remoteness of the Eastern Province from the seat of 
government. An incident in the year 1849 forced on the 
measure. Australia had now closed her ports against 
Enffiish convict ships, and Lord Grey, then Colonial Secre- 
tary determined to send the convicts henceforth to the 
Cape. A shipload 'of Irish political prisoners actually 
arrived off Capetown ; but the colonists rose in arms, and 
would not allow them to be landed. This successful re- 
sistance encouraged them to repeat their demands : and 
at length in 1850 the governor was empowered to summon 
a constituent council, as in Austi-alia. The constituent 
council settled the new form of government, on the basis 
of a Legislative Council or Upper House, and a Plouse of 
Assembly, both elected by persons possessing a property 
qualification. As the governor was not responsible to his 
parliament, this was much the same constitution as Canada 
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enjoyed tip to the year 1840. The first Cape parliament 
met in 1854 : liut for twenty years the government of the 
colony was carried on chiefly from home, and with in- 
different success. There was constant poverty and com- 
mercial depression ; the colony seemed incapable of 
progress, and had even to raise loans to pay its current 
expenses of government. The opening of the Suez canal 
in 1870 removed much of the traffic which formerly passed 
by the Cape, though the injury to the colony has been far 
less than was anticipated. JBut the Cape now became of far 
less importance as a station on the way +0 India : and the 
defences of this colony could no longer be allowed to cost 
the mother-country ;^3oo,ooo a year. Gradually it came 
to be seen that the Cape people ought to be left entirely 
to the management of their own affairs ; and in 1S74 
this half-and-half state of things ceased, and the colony 
passed into the hands of local ministers responsible to 
the Assembly, as in Canada and the Australian colonies. 
This measure was forced on by the increasing difficulties 
with the natives in other states of South Africa, in the 
belief that it would be followed by these states in some 
way or other joiniirg with the free Cape government to 
make a general South African Confederation. The terri- 
tory of the Cape colony had been in the meantime in- 
creased by the addition of some temtory beyond the 
Eastern Province. At the close of the war of 1835, British 
authority was extended over a considerable tract of Kaffir- 
land ; and at the end of the last Kaffir war in 1853 this 
was definitely annexed by the name of British Kaffraria. 
In 1 865 British Kaffraria was incorporated with the Eastern 
Pi'ovince, and authorized to send representatives to the 
Assembly at Capetown. 

6. Natal. — The continuance of the English policy in 
favour of the natives led to a great migration of the Dutch 
boers from the Eastern Province in 1835 and the years fol- 
lowing. Slavery had been finally abolished in 1834, and a 
general condemnation was soon afterwards passed by the 
British government on the Kaffir wars. Thousands of 
Dutch settlers, smarting from the loss of their Hottentot 
and negro slaves, and believing that the English were 
really encouraging the Kaffirs to massacre them, now aban- 
doned their farms, placed their goods and their families 
in their ox- waggons, and crossed the Orange river into the 
land which is now the Orange Free State, driving their 
herds with dbem. Here they wandered about for some 
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time, and at lenfjth found their way over the Drakenberg 
iiiouutiiins inLo the district of NataL On the ChristiTiiis 
Day of the memorable year 1498, when Vasco da Gama 
had rounded the Cape, and was coasting round the Eastern 
shore on his way to India, he came upon a wide bay to 
•whose picturesque shores he gave the name of Terra do 
Natal (Christmas-land). When the boers entered this 
country there was already a small English settlement at 
Port Durban, on the bay. It had been founded by an 
English captain named Gardiner ; and he named it the Re- 
public of Victoria, supposing that the British Government 
would never help him in organizing it. The English at 
the coast were ready enough to welcome the Dutch immi- 
grants, The natives were few and feeble : after being 
under the tvranny of a ferocious Kaffir chief, they had 
now passed into a state of vassalage to the Europeans at 
the port. But shortly after the arrival of the boers, there 
happened an immigration of 100,000 warlike blacks from 
the interior called Zulus, with whom the Dutch had to do 
battle for their new settlement. They beat the Zulus : but 
they could not prevent them from settling down in largo 
numbers all round them. Fancying themselves now inde- 
pendent of England, they elected a V'olksraad, or national 
council, and proclaimed the Republic of Natalia : but the 
English forced them to submit, and in 1843 Natal was 
declared a British Colony. The English protected the 
Zulus, and many of the Dutch went back over the Dra- 
kenberg : but in' a few years British settlers began to arrive, 
and there are now 20,000 Europeans in the colony. In 
1S49 the sugar-cane was introduced in the lowlands near 
the coast ; and many thousands of tons are now made 
here every year, yielding employment to a large number 
of the natives, as well as to Hindoo coolies. Natal has 
valuable mines of coal, an important fact when we con- 
sider that great quantities of coal were formerly exported 
from England to the Cape, and that all South Africa is 
rich in valuable minerals. Besides this Natal, like the 
Cape, exports large quantities of wool and hides. After 
being several years a dependency of the Cape government, 
it became a separate colony in 1856 : but as yet it has no 
representative government. The first decided evidences of 
progress in this colony date from the years 1859 to 1863. As 
the land is extremely fertile, and has been sold very cheap, 
the increase of immigration has been steady ; and although 
Natal has always been beset with the same question which 
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perplexes the South African colonists, il has all the 
elements of great future prosperity. 

7. The Orange Republic. — Many of the boers, instead 
of crossing the Drakenberg, remained in the district of 
the Orange and Vaal rivers, and made the beginnings of 
an entirely new community. This fertile district is part 
of the great table-land of South Africa. It lies 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and has the driest and healthiest climate 
in the world. Here many of the Dutch settled down 
with their herds : and they were soon joined by English 
and German emigrants. They organized their community 
as a Free-State or Republic, governed by a president, 
elected for four years, and a parliament or volksraacl, 
elected by the inhabitants of the various districts. One 
of the boers had settled near a spring of water sur- 
rounded with rich vegetation. He called his farm 
Bloem-fontein, or Spring of Flowers, and here there grew 
up the little town which is now the capital of the Orange 
Stale. For some years the English government took no 
notice of these settlers : but in 1845 they made war upon 
the Griquas, a race of half-breeds, who had emigrated 
to the same neighbourhood early in this century. The 
Griquas were under English protection : and the govern- 
ment, surmising that the boers would not very strictly 
respect the rights of the Griquas, sent troops from the 
Cape to defend them ; and, for the purpose of enforcing 
English law, proclaimed the sovereignty of England over 
all the rich ten-itory between the rivers Orange and Vaai. 
The boers resisted by force of arms ; but they were re- 
duced to submission : and a number of them, led by 
one Pretorius, disgusted at finding themselves once more 
.1 subject to English law, migrated to the other side of the 
;■ : Vaal, as they had migi-atcd a few years before over the 
i',; Orange river. Many more Engli.sh settlers now came: 
but the constant troubles w'ith the natives, and a'pprehen- 
' sion of a continual increase of the African territory of the 
crowm, led the English government, in 1853, to cast the 
Orange province adrift. So little was then known in 
England of the matter, that only a single voice was raised 
in the British Parliament against this measure. Sir Charles 
Adderlcy, as everybody now allows, was right ; but it may 
now be no easy matter to recover what the government in 
those day.s threw awayc The Orange republic had now 
to enter alone on a long war with the llasutos ; and to 
annex a large tract of Basutoland to their -territory. The 
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neople of the Orange after^vards^ petitioned but without 
Kc,Ss?l 0 be readmitted to ^ ^t.sh cmzens^ 

stparam S^by the aarrre of the Soujh Afri- 
Sm Republic. The Transvaal land resembles the Orange 
State, Except that it is somewhat higher, nioie tiopical, 
and more p cturesque, richer in mmera s, and much larger. 
R has, indeed, no limits except on the south and east ; 
and if immigration goes on increasing m the present pro- 
portion, it will become the largest and most important 
Kate in South Africa. Like the rest of the South African 
Jttlements, its chief wealth lies in its sheep and cattle: 
but it produces also large quantities of gram, two ciops 
of which will grow in one year ; and it is rich in various 
kinds of minerals, including gold. The boers of the 
Transvaal established a government like Aat of the Oiange 
state, with a president and volksraad Their constitution 
was semi-military, the governors of the districts, elected by 
the volksraad, being chiefly men who had become famous 
as leaders of periodical raids upon the natives. Such a 
man was the former President Pretorius, who died in 
and after whom the seat of government was named 
Pretoria. After the death of Pretorius, the government 
fell into great disorder. The Dutch provoked the usual 
disturbances with the natives ; and it became clcai that 
there would be no peace for the Transvaal until it was 
taken in hand by Englishmen. The boers, however, 
hoped to avoid interference : and rvith the view ol obtain- 
ing access to the sea for themselves, thcy_ made a treaty 
with the Portuguese for constructing a railway from the 
Republic to the Portuguese settlement of Dclagoa Bay. 
But matters got worse and worse : and at last in 1877 
English sovereignty was proclaimed over the Transvaal. 
We caniiot guess to what dimensions the South African 
Republic, under better government, may ultimately grow. 
People were misled for four hundred years by judging of 
the African continent from its arid and uninviting coasts. 
LivingstoiiC and other travellers have dispelled this illu- 
sion. Just as in many parts of South America, tvhen you 
have penetrated inland, you find a green and fertile 
country, rich in everything that can tempt the European 
settler : and by the aid of railways there is no doubt that 
Central Africa will now be gradually opened to the world. 

9. The Diamond Fields.— In 1867 a diamond was found 
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in the roots of an old thorn tree in a district belonging to 
the Orange Republic : and it was soon found that this 
district contained more diamonds than all the rest of the 
world together. This great discovery was at first kept 
secret; but in 1S70 the number of the diamonds that 
found their way to Europe from South Africa could no 
longer be concealed. A great influx of diggers now took 
place, most of whom were English : and as the govern- 
ment of the Orange Republic was thought to be unable to 
keep order among them, the English took possession of the 
district, availing themselves of the pretensions of a Griqua 
chief named Water-boer, and made it a British colony by 
the name of Griqua-land-west. The people of the Orange 
State protested in vain against this annexation ; but the 
fact is that the states of South Afifica lie under a difficulty 
which docs not liappen in other colonies, and which 
perhaps justifies the English government in what appears 
to be arbitrary policy. The Dutch boers, Avhatever may be 
the reason, cannot get on with the natives, and their policy 
imperils the position of the English colonists. Of late 
years it has become clearer and clearer that English 
authority must in some shape or other be re-asserted over 
all the European settlements at the Cape : and the occu- 
pation of Griqua-land-west was the first step in this process. 
In 1877, Griqua-land-west was united with the Cape 
Colony. 

10. Confederation. — To understand the necessity for 
some change in the government of all South Africa which 
shall establish a uniform policy towards the natives and 
a strong power for maintaining order, we must bear in 
mind both the geographical conformation of this vast dis- 
trict, and the peculiar system under which it has been colo- 
nized. It is not like that of Canada and the United States, 
by which the land has been completely occupied piece by 
piece, and a dwindling race of natives has been gradually 
driven in the mass farther and farther away. Each farmer 
takes to himself a large stretch of land, varying from six to 
twenty thousand acres, only a small part of which he 
actually occupies, the rest being left as wild pasture. In. 
this way a very thin European population soon spreads over 
a vast area, from which it is impossible to exclude the 
natives, who are a warlike race, multiplying faster than the 
Europeans, and continually recruited from the populous 
interior of the continent. It is thus most difficult for the 
settlers either to combine for self-defence, or to calculate 
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the extent of theii- danger. Tlae natives have confidence 
in the rule of the English, but none in that of the Dutch. 
They are advancing in many ways, especially in the u.se 
of fire-arms : the Dutch arc ever giving them provocations 
to break out, which they are only too ready to accept ; and 
until some government is established which secuies them 
the rights to which they have been accustomed under 
English rule, no district is ever free from apprehensions 
of a general rising against the Europeans. The English 
Parliament therefore, in 1877, framed an Act establishing 
a confederation to include all the colonies of South Afuca. 
By the annexation of the Transvaal, British _ authority 
has since been established over all these colonies except 
the Orange Republic : and the advantages of the scheme 
are so plain that this colony will no doubt firll in with it. 
We may therefore look forward to seeing a Conftderation 
of the South African States, each enjoying self-govern- 
ment, under its own local institutions, but all united for 
general purposes of public safety and pjospenty, as m 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada. Onc of 
the chief difficulties, as in the case of Canada, will mise 
in finding a suitable seat for the general government. This 
and other difficulties will no doubt be overcome ; and then 
will begin the real history of a great European nation m 
South Mrica. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

DEPENDENT BRITISH COLONIES. 

Crown Governments {i)— 77 ie West Indies [z)— Anti-slavery Move- 
ment {Y)— Abolition of Slave Trade {4)— Abolition of Slavery 
. {e^)— Effect of Abolition (6)— Free Trade in Sugar {'])— Political 
Changes ( 2 )— Trinidad and Guiana {ff)— The Bermndas and 
Falklands (10)— Afet/ Colonies .in the East {xi)— West African 
Settlements {12]— General Remarks {13). 

I. Crown Governments. — We have now seen how three 
great groups of English colonies, besides the mighty United 
States of America, have grown up in a short time in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, and have attained free representa- 
tive government. The conditions under which this has 
been done are peculiar, and not easily repeated elsewhere, 
so that it is hard to see where any fifth English colonial 
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nation can ever be founded. Such colonies require a large 
expanse of productive agricultural land, which must lie in 
a temperate climate, and not be too thickly peopled by- 
native races, so as to attract a continuous stream of capital 
and labour. They presuppose the formation of strong 
political instincts, the growth of a class of colonists pos- 
sessed of some leisure and education, continued immunity 
from the severer forms of social disaster, and an internal 
prosperity which enables them to pay the expenses of their 
own Government, and to win the confidence of older states 
where there is money to be lent on national credit. Many 
settlements have, of course, been made where some of these 
conditions cannot be fulfilled, and these remain under the 
control of the mother-country, under the name of Crown 
Govern}?ients, by Avhich is meant that, instead of making 
laws for themselves, laws are made for them by the Crown 
in council, or by a local governor and council appointed 
by the Cro-wm, instead of by their own popular representa- 
tives. _ Contrary to ivhat might be presumed, this class of 
colonies has of late years been increasing ; for some 
colonies which had free institutions long before the settle- 
ment of Englishmen in Africa and Australia, hai-c appa- 
rently come to drop behind in the race of colonial progress, 
and to lapse into the condition of Crown Governments. 
K.xcepting throe islands in theWindwurd group, Barbacloes, 
Tobago, and Grenada, this has been the case with all the 
British West Indies. In old times the islands wore not 
much the bettor for their independent governments. They 
had each to maintain a complete set of government offices, 
which could be easily filled by deputy, and gradually came 
to be held by sinecurists in England, and as lime went on it 
became a difficult thing to get the planters to take any in- 
terest in the government. The wealthiest planters were 
always absentees. The rest were too busy in making- 
money to care anything about public affairs : and when 
their fortunes Avere once made they became absentees also. 
Hence few ])copIc voted or offered themselves as candi- 
dates ; and the assemblies were often composed of obscure 
an d ignorant yjcople. They made all kinds of inconsistent 
laws ; they got into financial difficulties ; their GoA'crn- 
mcarts were lax and corrupt, and shocked Europe by the 
cruelty with which the slave system v/as administered ; and 
when at length this Avas abolished, and the protection to 
English-grovA'n sugar was withdraAvn, new troubles began. 
While private and public interests had alike enough tc do 
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to weather the financial storm, the freed negroes became 
unmanageable : limy got into the assemblies, and tried to 
turn the tables on their former masters. Some of the 
islands surrendered their old constitutions, and have since 
been in process of consolidation into a less number of 
larger and more efficient governments under the direct 
authority of the Crown. Besides the West India islands 
and Trinidad, Guiana, Mauritius, and Ceylon, w'hich were 
taken frojn the French and Dutch in the wars of the Revo- 
lution, and some others, have always remained Crown 
colonies. Some new and important trade settlements in 
the seas east of India come under the same head : and 
the history of the Crown Governments naturally includes 
one or two free Governments like Barbadoes, and practi- 
cally free ones like Guiana. Under this head, therefore, 
we shall trace the history of what remains of the British 
Colonial Empire besides the three great groups of colonies 
treated of in the three preceding chapters, 

3. The West Indies. — We have seen that in the great 
European war between 1805 and 1814, the French and 
their allies lost all their colonies, and the naval 
colonial supremacy of England was thus carried to its 
greatest possible height. The West Indies were still 
thought to be the most valuable of the European colonies ; 
and every island in the Cai-ibbean sea, except Hayti, was 
now at the mercy of the English. At the peace of 1814 
all the conquests in the West Indies were restored, except 
Tobago and St, Lucie, which were ceded by France, and 
tlie ])hinlaiioiis on the Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice 
rivers in Guiana, wdiich were coded by Holland. England 
thus augmented once more the already ovorgrowm empire in 
the West Indies which she had been nearly two centuries 
in building up. Its value was greatly increased by the 
total ruin of the trade of St. Domingo. Before the Revo- 
lution, St. Domingo had been the most flourishing of the 
West Indian colonies ; and it had supplied France and 
most of continental Europe with sugar and coffee. At the 
beginning of the present century, the produce of J amaica 
was nearly doubled, in consequence of the ruin of St. 
Domingo, and the continuance of a w^ar in which the 
English were supreme at sea. It reached its greatest 
height in i S06. The same causes promoted a very rapid 
growth in Trinidad. But the West indies wci'e no longer 
the only sugar-producing colonics. The sugar produc- 
tion of Brazil, and in the east of Ceylon, Mauritius, and 
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Java, had been steadily increasing during the past century ; 
and the West India planters were driven hard to keep the 
command of the European market. The West Indies 
had thus begun to decline in real impoxtance as a whole 
at the time wdien they reached their greatest prosperity. 
And this prosperity was at best but hazardous. The 
islands are subject to great huriicanes, which sometimes 
destroy the whole of the crops and machinery, besides 
killing the inhabitants : the planters were often ruined, and 
thousands of negroes perished of famine. In 1831, for 
instance, there was a terrible hurricane in Barbadoes, in 
which 2,500 pei'sons were killed, and property was de- 
stroyed to the amount of two and a half millions sterling ; 
and many others are matters of local history. The hurri- 
canes are sometimes rivalled in destructiveness by earth- 
quakes. In 1692 one of the most awful of these visitations 
buried Port Royal, the ancient capital of Jamaica, eight 
fathoms under water. The Fi-ench Government, less scru- 
pulous than that of England in disposing of the produce 
of taxation, often reimbursed the planters for such losses, 
and the English Government was obliged to follow their 
example. The West Indies were thus maintained in an 
artificial position, partly for the benefit of a certain number 
of capitalists and merchants, partly out of regard for a 
doubtful political principle, and partly as affording a large 
amount of interest and patronage to the Government, at the 
expense of unceasing cruelty and injustice to the negro race, 
and of a tax, in the shape of protective duties on their 
produce, which fell heavily upon the poorer classes in 
Englancl. This could not go on long after the moral and 
political awakening which came with the latter years of 
the eighteenth century ; and we shall now see how the 
West India Islands have lost their artificial pj-osperity, 
and have had to begin a new career, in whiglx they have 
no adv.antagc over the rest of the colonial world. 

3. The Anti- Slavery Movement, — The British slave 
ti-ade was at its gi-eatest height just before the outbreak 
of American Independence. In 1771 English vessels 
cai’ricd 47,000 negroes to the plantations ; and those of 
other nations brought about 35,000 a year more. Many 
thousands more were annually mui'dercd in the perpetual 
wars which were cai-ried on among the natives in Afi'ica, 
to feed this unnatural ti'affic, and great numbex's often 
perished in the horrors of the Middle Passage. The agita- 
tion against the trade had originated among the Quakers of 
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Pennsylvania, from whom it spread to the other American 
colonies ; and the Virginian Assembly had petitioned the 
Crown against it shortly before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘ Llut England refused to give up this profitable 
iniquity. It was clear that its abolition wmuld only be a 
step towards the abolition of slavery itself : and in slavery 
many good people saw no harm whatever, or thought that 
what harm there might be was quite justified by the recog- 
nition of the principle of it in the Bible. Even the Society 
for the Propagation of the Go.spel owned plantations in the 
West Indies worked by slaves. Many people wished for 
the abolition of the trade who saw great difficulties in abol- 
ishing slavery itself. At any rate, there was no prospect of 
the abolition of the trade until after the English slavers had 
lost the monopoly of the ports of the United States. This 
happened in 1 7S3 : and the scope of the slave trade was now 
greatly narrowed. There could be no pretence that the 
\Vest Indies were not sufficiently stocked with labourers ; 
and, encouraged by the success of the American Anti- 
Slavery Societies, a number of humane Englishmen, 
foremo.st among whom was Thomas Clarkson, now 
lalaourcd to call public attention to the matter. It was 
introduced to Parliament in 1789 by Mr. Wilberforco : 
tlic atrocious nature of the trade was amply proved before 
a Committee of the House, and Denmark, wdaile following 
the example of England, actually anticipated it by abol- 
ishing the trade in 1793. But the progress of the movement 
was stayed, like that of so many others, by the French 
Revolution. It was thought to savour of French prin- 
ciples ; and for several years Mr. Wilberforce was out- 
voted in his annual motions in its favour, until in 1800 
he ceased to make them. 

4. Abolition of the Slave Trade. — The final abolition of 
the slave-trade was forced on by the success of the English 
in the wars, by the ruin of her rivals, and by the consccjucnt 
great increase in the produce of the English West Indies. 
The English pcoplehad long been disgusted with this wicked 
and inhuman traffic ; and they now saw the price of slaves 
doubled, and a new stimulus given to the trade, while 
many thousands more were added to the black population 
of the West Indies, already sufficiently formidable. The 
example of I-Iayti was alarming, and the operations against 
that island had shown the English Government the diffi- 
culty of quelling a general insuiTection of the blacks, if 
headed by intelligent leaders. The number of free negroes 
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and mulattocs was greatly increasing ; many of the princi- 
pal islands, such as Trinidad, Tobago, and Grenadvi, 
were occupied by French planters and French mulattoes ; 
insurrections had already desolated the islands of St. 
\rincent and Grenada ; and it was clear that cither an end 
must be put to the further importation of slaves, or a large 
addition must be made to the military forces stationed in 
the. islands. These considerations, urged on by the in- 
creasing force of public opinion, which had now been 
directed to the subject for twenty years, prevailed with the 
English Parliament: and in 1804, during the Addington 
administration, Wilberforce’s Bill prohibiting the slave- 
trade was supported both by Mr, Pitt and Mr, Fox, and 
passed in the Plouse of Commons. It was rejected in the 
Lords ; but it became law in 1S06, after the accession to 
power of stronger ministers. Of the consequences of the 
abolition of the slave trade one of the most interesting to 
the historian is that it caused the repeal of the navigation 
laws and the abandonment of the last relics of the old 
colonial system. Slavery and monopoly, the two parasi- 
tical growths that have always threatened to choke colonial 
progress, were thus cut away together. All the West 
India islands were fed on imported corn and meat; and 
it was now invpossible to keep the planters from feeding 
their slaves on the cheapest supplies. By four distinct 
stages (1822, 1825, 1833, and 1843) the laws which ham- 
pered their import trade with foreign countries were 
removed ; and so far as trade was concerned, the West 
Indies were placed in the same situation as regarded foreign 
countries, as if they had formed part of Great Britain. 
The abolition of the British Slave Trade was but the first 
and easiest victory in a series of hard struggles. It was 
not so easy to persuade, and sometimes to compel, less 
civilised nations to abolish the traffic. Besides, slavery 
still existed as an institution. It was hoped that this 
cutting off of the supply would put an end to that system 
of working negroes to death which was practised by many 
])lanters who had hitherto found it cheaper to buy slaves 
than to breed them,' and that hencefortli the slaves would 
be more humanely used out of mere economy. The Ui-jited 
States abolished "the slave-trade in the same year, and 
henceforth both countries devoted themselves to procuring 
its abolition all over the world. 

• 5. Abolition of Slavery. — ^The hopes that had been en- 

tertained of a gradual improvement in the condition of the 
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slaves proved groundless. On the contrary, their owners 
too often u-L-alcd them with increased cruelty ; and perhaps 
the grossest inhumanities on record were committed upon 
his slaves by a wretch named Hodge, who was hung at 
Tortola in I'Sti. The English Government in vain tried 
tnnetlhe local Assemblies to improve their laws as regarded 
tlie nee roes, and at last sent out warning messages, whiclt 
were angrilv returned by the planters, who threatened to 
revoit. as tlie colonists of America had already revolted, 
if the' mother-country meddled in their domestic aflairs. 
This was mere bravado, for if England had withdrawn the 
troops the blacks could easily have massacred the whole of 
the whites in the British West Indies. As the true state of 
the negroes became known, public opinion at home was 
again thoroughly roused. At length, in 1831, a ruinous in- 
surrection broke out among the blacks of Jamaica, who 
believed that England had freed them,_ and that their 
masters were cheating them out of their liberty. The 
general successes of a liberal ministry now' paved the way 
for a final settlement ; and Mr. Bu.vton at length crowned 
the labours of many years by carrying through Parliament 
a Bill abolishing slavery in the English colonies after the 
year 1S34. Twenty millions sterling were voted as com- 
pensation to the slave-owners : and this vast payment, 
rai.sed out of the taxes of the nation without an outcry 
from any class from the highest to the lowest, uvas cer- 
tainly an act of moral grandeur to which it would be hard 
to find a parallel in history. The negroes were to remain 
for a certain tenn of years in a state of tutelage or “ appren- 
ticeship.” Antigua, however, set a wise example by giving 
them complete freedom at once ; and the apprenticeship 
was first shortened, and afterwards completely abolished. 
The abolition of slavery was received with great joy by the 
negroes ; and at length even the planters came to believe 
that free blacks would work harder than slave blacks, as 
the philosophers rvere always telling them, and that the 
change would therefoi-e be greatly to their advantage. 
The philosophers, however, were quite wrong, as wc shall 
shortly see. 

6, Effe^ of Abolition.. — English notions of the effect of 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the West 
Indies have naturally been derived from the condition of 
the principal English island. Huring the present century 
the decline of Jamaica since the abolition has been con- 
spicuous ; and the more so because of the enormous 
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stimulus which was given to its production in the first 
years of the century. But no other island declined at once 
in the same proportion ; and this woxdd be enough to show 
that the decline of Jamaica cannot have been entirely 
caused by the abolition. The fact is, that the decay of 
Jamaica had been going on all through the eighteenth 
century, and was only completed by this tinal shock. The 
white population at the beginning of the century had 
numbered 60,000 j in 1 757 it was only 2 5,000. The negroes 
had diminished, though in a less proportion than the 
whites. At the latter epoch, which, notwithstanding this 
decay, was one of great external prosperity, not one-tenth 
of the island was under any kind of cultivation. In 
William Penn’s time improved land in Jamaica was as 
valuable as in Barbadoes, and worth three times as much 
as similar land in England ; but a hundred years later 
land was of just as little value by comparison with Bar- 
badoes and Antigua as at the present day. The fact is 
that J aniaica had been wasted by continual earthquakes, 
hurricanes, and pestilences. Through the ignorance of 
English financiers it had entirely lost one branch of its 
trade, the cultivation of indigo ; and its general wealth 
and, credit had greatly diminished. This decline was, of 
course, accelerated by abolition : the freed negroes had no 
i-eason for labouring, and settled on the uncultivated lands, 
where they easily subsisted on their gardens or “ provision 
grounds,” whereas in Barlaadoes, where eveiy rood of land 
was under cultivation, they were obliged to work for wages 
to make a living, like the farm-labourers of England. In 
most of the other islands, just as in Barbadoes, the value 
of land and the amount of sugar produced were increased 
by the abolition of slavery. The demand for additional 
labour was supplied by importing free emigrants from the 
hills of India, called coolies, as well as Portuguese from 
Madeira ; and this competition made it necessary for rhe 
negroes to work in good earnest, unless they wished to 
starve, Trinidad and Guiana took the lead in the appli- 
cation of coolie labour ; and this enabled them to bear 
the effects of abolition better than the older sugar colonies. 
But the produce of Guiana in 1839, when the apprentice- 
ship system terminated, fell at once to half the average 
quantity : and a heavy blow soon fell upon the sugar 
colonies from another quarter. 

7. Free Trade in Sugar. — The worst misfortune now 
came that could possibly have befallen the British West 
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Indies. Like the abolition of slavery, the abolition of the 
differential sug'ar duties was not unforeseen, for it was an 
inevitable .result of the juster and more enlightened policy 
which England had now begun to put in practice. F ormerly 
the raw sugar of the foreign planters could only enter 
England on payment of a duty twice as great as that levied 
on English West Indian sugar ; and all the inhabitants 
of these islands were thus taxed for the benefit of the 
West Indian planters. Even the sugar of India was thus 
taxed, though to a less extent. The question whether 
the people of England tvere to continue thus taxed for 
the benefit of one small class had been already fought out 
in the case of the Corn Laws ; and in the same year (1846) 
in which the duty on foreign corn was abolished, the tax 
on foreign sugar was abolished also, an Act being passed 
by which the protective duties were to be diminished 
every year until in 1851 they were to cease altogether. 
The collapse which this caused produced in 1848 the ex- 
tension of the time for three years longer. If w^e take 
into account Trinidad and Guiana, we may say that this 
great measure has produced no general depression in the 
West Indies as a whole. Prices and profits of course fell ; 
but in five years after the abolition the British islands pro- 
duced 20,000 tons of sugar above the average of tliclast five 
years of protection. But the older sugar islands of the 
West Indies were even, for a physical reason, less able to 
meet the strain of competition than Trinidad and Guiana. 
One or two degrees of average heat make a very great 
difference in the yield of the sugar cane : and for this rea- 
son we see that its cultivation has gradually tended more 
and more southward. In the middle ages it was grown in 
the Mediterranean : from thence it was cai'ried to Madeira 
and the Canaries ; then to the Leeward and \\hndward 
Islands : and during this century the chief production has 
been still nearer to the equator, in Trinidad, Guiana, 
Brazil, Java, and Mauritius. This ph5’-sical fact has in- 
creased the West Indian difficulty, and it told at once 
upon all the northern parts of the West Indies. Jamaica 
also was again peculiarlyunlucky. The island was desolated 
by cholera, which carried off 40,000 negroes ; tl j coolies 
who were beginning to arrive from India had to be sent 
back ; and the planters believed themselves ruined by the 
English Parliament. No less than 140 sugar estates were 
abandoned in Jamaica between the years 1832 and 1848. 

8, Political Changes. — The planters, especially in Ja- 
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maica, had stubbornl)’^ resisted all these measures. Wlieu 
die negroes were emancipated, they tried to forestall future 
difficuUies by passing an Electoral Reform Act, which 
extended the franchise to the blacks and fifteen black 
men at once found seats in the Jamaica Assembly. But 
this only increased the negro difficulty. The blacks thought 
themselves entitled to the land of the planters ; they re- 
fused to work on the plantations, and therefore could pay 
no rent ; and at length, in 1865, they broke out in an insur- 
rection as formidable as the rising of 1831. The ultimate 
cause lay, no doubt, in the indolence and unreasonable- 
ness of a particular class among the blacks ; for a large 
number remained loyal to the Government. The fact that 
out of 400,000 Jamaica negroes, 60,000 had, at this time, 
legally hccorae land owners, sufficiently shows that they 
lay, as a class, under no political disadvantages. But there 
is no doubt that the planters, irritated by constant failures 
in their business for lack of labour, treated them with 
undue harshness. They had suffered the negroes to squat 
and plant “ provision-grounds ” on their estates ; and 
though they might be justified in turning them away when 
they refused to pay rent, it was unwise and impolitic to 
destroy, as they often did, the huts and yam-crops of the 
poor sciuatters, so as to drive them to work by starvation. 
We cannot wonder that the assembly was unequal to deal 
w'ith the crisis. Findijig it impossible to maintain the in- 
dependent government, they surrendered the constitution, 
at the instance of Governor Eyre, and Jamaica has since 
been governed by a Legislative Council appointed by the 
Crown. The Turks and Caicos Islands, and British Hon- 
duras, of which England obtained legal possession from 
Spain in if 86, were combined with the government of 
Jamaica in 1873, but it is not clear that under the new sys- 
tem the condition of the island has begun to improve, 
lionduras, as we have seen, was a settlement formed to 
supply England with mahogany from the forests of Central 
America. Like the sugar of Jamaica, the mahogany of 
Honduras was, in the old times, imported under the pro- 
tection of duties on foreign supplies. These were of course 
removed when the principle of free trade was established, 
and since that time the Honduras merchants have been 
exposed to a sharp competition with those of Mexico and 
Hayti. It has been the policy of the Government to pro- 
cure the surrender of the constitutions of all the rest of the 
islands, and to combine them in another single govern- 
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ment. Hitherto, however, this measure has only been 
executed in the Leeward Islands, the six governments of 
which were consolidated into one confederation in 1S71, 
Antigua being the seat of government. Since the aboli- 
tion of slaverv, the islands had been in a steadily declining 
condition, and were unable to bear the expenses of their 
separate estaidishments. Dominica, for instance, with 
only 25,000 inhabitants, which, under French rule, had 
been combined with sevei'al other islands under one set of 
officials, had under the old English system been made a 
separate colony, and had to maintain fifty-three officials 
for itself alone. We can easily see how glad the half 
ruined planters must have been to get rid of this burden, 
and to combine with the rest in one government. The 
case in the Windward Islands is somewhat different. 
Public opinion here has been led by the planters of Bar- 
badoes, who still retain a large measure both of pro.sperity 
and of public spirit. They prize their political indepen- 
dence, and believe that good times still await the West 
Indies. They think also that what Tobago and Grenada 
would gain by confederation, would be so much loss to 
Barbadoes ; and without Barbadoes it seems useless to 
make even the beginning of a combined government for 
the Windward Islands. But Tobago and Grenada would 
no doubt readily resign their independence for a cheaper 
and more active government. Troubles have lately occurred 
in Barbadoes, where, unlike all the, other West Indian 
islands, the negro population has greatly increased since 
the abolition of slavery ; and it is probable that the five 
separate governments of which the Windward Islands still 
consist, though they are within the jurisdiction of a single 
governor from England, will in time be merged in a con- 
federation similar to that of the Leeward Islands. The 
Bahamas have been little affected by West Indian events. 
They still retain their Representative Assembly, which 
is elected from eleven different islands, of which San Sal- 
vador, the first land sighted by Columbus, is one. This 
Assembly meets at Nassau on the island of New Provi- 
dence, and under it the islands seem to enjoy a moderate 
prosperity. The Bahamas have lately disendowed their 
established church, and have dealt effectually with the 
question of negro squatting : but the uncertainty of the 
cliniate often operates badly upon their trade, which is 
chiefly in salt, sponges, and tropical fruits. Taking these 
colonies altogether, their condition is one of very slow 
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improvement and reconstruction after half a century 
of disaster. 

9. Trinidad and Guiana. — The great sugar-producing 
colonies of Trinidad and Guiana have a "very difterent 
history to that of the rest of the West Indies, Both were 
acquired by England through the wars of the Revolution ; 
they were peopled by a race very different from the British 
planters ; and they escaped the worst of the calamities 
which befell Jamaica and the Leeward Islands, because, 
instead of foolishly resisting emancipation and then falling 
into apathy and clespair, they at once took active measures 
for procuring a supply of free labour from India, China, 
and the Canaries. Trinidad had been unusually favoured 
in the latest Spanish commercial policy. Its trade had 
been thrown open by Galvez in 177S: and in 1783 was taken 
the surprising resolution to open the island to Catholic 
settlers of all nations. At this time the island did not 
contain 3,000 people of all colours, and it produced neither 
sugar nor coffee, but when the English captured it in 1797, 
it was found to contain nearly 18,000 inhabitants, and 
nearly 300 sugar and coffee plantations. So many of the 
immigrants were French that French soon became the 
language of the island. The troubles of Hayti had con- 
tributed to this influx of French settlers more than any- 
thing else ; and immigration began from Ireland and 
Scotland under the English rule. Trinidad has ever since 
been developing into what Hayti was at the zenith of its 
prosperity. While Jamaica was going back, and Barbadoes 
only holding its ground, Trinidad was rapidly advancing ; 
and its imports and exports steadily increased. Unlike 
most of the West India islands, which consist mostly of 
belts of allindal soil surrounding ,an interior of bairen 
highlands, nearly the Avhole of Trinidad is extremely pro- 
ductive : and during this century more and more land has 
been brought under cultivation. Witli one-fifth of the 
population of Jamaica it exports about as much sugmr as 
that island. British Guiana, which has a very similar 
history, was at one time placed under the same governor 
with Trinidad. It is divided into three provinces, named, 
from its three gi'cat rivers, Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice. It has become by far the most flourishing of the 
English sugar colonies, exporting more hogsheads every 
year than any of the islands. The planters are wealthy 
men, and use steam-powder and modern machinery for 
sugar- making. An immense trade has also grown up in 
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the timber of the inland forest districts. The progress of 
Guiana during the last twenty years is as surprising as any 
fact in colonial history, and perhaps it may soon be ne- 
cessary to grant the planters a regular, representative 
Government The constitution of Trinidad as a Crown 
colony has not been changed ; but it has already been found 
necessary to modify the old Dutch constitution of Guiana 
by adding to the old Court of Policy, as the Legislative 
Council is called, a certain number of elected represen- 
tatives, who have a voice in the grant and disposal of the 

lo. The Bermudas and Falklands. — These two widely- 
distant groups of islands make up with the West Indies 
the sum of the British Colonies on the American coast. 
The Bermudas, so named from their Spanish discoverer, 
a cluster of three hundred islands, most of which are 
barren and uninhabited rocks, are among the oldest of the 
English colonies, possession having been taken of them 
in 1609 by Sir George Somers, who was cast upon them 
on his voyage to America. Somers made his way to the 
continent on a rough boat which he had built out of Ber- 
mudan cedar-wood ; and a year or two afterwards the 
English took possession of the islands, which are in fact 
the relics of the old North American colonial possessions 
of Great Britain, just as the Channel Islands are the relics 
of its French possessions. Shakespeare mentions the 
“ still-vexed Bermoothes,” and Waller, who once lived here, 
wrote a curious and amusing poem, minutely describing 
the islands and their products. Before American Inde- 
pendence they were of importance as affording a conve- 
nient naval station ; and since that time' their importance 
in this respect has of course increased. But they are 
not a colony in the ordinaiy sense of the word, though 
the inhabitants have ever since 1620 had a representative 
government. The Settlement of the Falkland Islands 
is more modern. They lie in an ungenial climate off 
the southern extremity of America ; and though they 
were discovered at the end of the sixteenth century, no 
nation thought them worth occupation until they became, 
about a century ago, important as stations for carrying on 
the wdiale fishery. The French at one time tried to 
colonize them ; but the final dispute concerning them arose 
between England and Spain. The Buenos-Ayreans at 
one time made a show of entering upon them as the heirs of 
the old Snanish empire in these parts, but they could make 
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nothing of the place, and in 1833 the English established 
an organized govern ment. Since the growth of commercial 
intercourse between Europe and the ports of Chili, Peru, 
and Ecuador, the Falklands have greatly risen in import- 
ance as a coaling and victualling station for the Pacific : 
and in this respect they have begun to compete with the 
port of Rio Janeiro. The soil, though reduced by cold 
winds to what seems a barren heath, has been found well 
adapted for sheep fanning ; and the port of Stanley now 
sends large quantities of wool, as well as other raw pro- 
duce, to the English mai-ket. The Falklands have never 
been any other than a Crown government. 

II, New Colonies in the East. — Some important ac- 
quisitions which have been made in the East stand on the 
borderland between Indian and Colonial history, which 
it is not even now easy to separate by a rigid line. We 
have seen how the wars of the Revolution put England in 
possession of the Dutch Settlements on the island of 
Ceylon and of the French Colony of Mauritius. England 
would perhaps not have taken them but for the growing 
importance of her empire in India : but they do not belong 
to Indian history, neither of them having ever permanently 
passed into the hands of the East India Company, or 
having any connection with the Indian Government. Cey- 
lon was indeed soon after its capture annexed to the 
Presidency of Madras ; but in 1801 it was erected into 
a separate colony. The Portuguese and Dutch had only 
possessed the coasts : but the English soon destroyed the 
barbarous kingdom of Kandy and made themselves mas- 
ters of the whole of the island. Having abundance of rich 
land lying vacant, which the Crown has sold at a moderate 
price, and plenty of native labour, it has since attracted 
English capital to a great amount, and produces large 
quantities of sugar. and coffee. It has always remained 
a Crown Colony, though not of the strictest kind. The 
European population scarcely numbers 2,000 : while the 
natives, whom it is impossible to admit to the franchise, 
are at least two-and-a-half millions. It is argued that to 
give the Europeans much power -would therefore be to 
establish an useless oligarchy: but as the colony now pays 
for its military defences, the Legislative Council is allowed 
to deal with the surplus revenue as it pleases. There is 
a strong feeling in Ceylon in favour of superseding the 
Legislative Council by a better representation : and as the 
colony has of late years greatly increased in prosperity, 
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foXod rthe’lrfTa 7 penin=ulI where the English 

bournooa ui i come maintain a beneficent 

rlTtiT aS tt S; eiy to SCO how thi» island coald 
A sclf-^oveming colonv. These considerations 
everbccom t, degree, to Mauritius : but here the 

°^are French descent, care but little 

Siut self-government, and are satisfied with the voice 
ndiTch they have in the deliberations of the old-lashionec 
LeS lative Council. Mauritius, which contains the finest 
s;%i- land in the world, exceeding even that of Guiana m 
nroductiveness, is one of the latest acquisitions of the 
British Empire, having been taken by 
Smbie in ^Sio, During the century of French occupa- 
tion it had been little more than a naval station , and 
i was under English government that it became im- 
^ n simar island. The most important date 
Er Talrkln Sry U the yea,' .8.5, The Wand had 
hitherto been classed by English fiiiancicis nith the Last 

Indies, and its sugar, like theirs, had paid aduty of 37.^. per 

c vt " but in that year it was placed on the same tooting 
as he West Indies, which only paid 27 f- per cwt. A large 
Sflux of planters immediately folbwed : and there was an 
inexhaustible supply of labour at hand in India. _ 1 o^, ether 
Si Mauritius, England also came into possession of the 
Seychelles, Amirante, and some other islands dependent 
on^the Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean. Cotton has been 
planted here, and Port Victoria, on the largest of the Sey- 
chelles, has a magnificent harbour. The further extension 
of the British possessions in the East, including the occu- 
pation of the Straits Settlements, properly belongs to the 
history of British India. Malacca, the chief port on the 
Straits which lead to the Indian archipelago had been, 
as we have seen, an important possession of the Portu- 
guese until they were driven from it by the Dutch The 
EiiMish in 1795 took it from the Dutch ; and after theiyar 
the^Dutch formally ceded it to England. The English 
were afterwards obliged to take possession of a large tract 
of this coast, by the name of British Bui'iiiah, and they 
fixed on the island of Singapore, at the south end of the 
Malay peninsula, to be the conniicrcial centre of their 
new acquisition. Sir StamJord Raffles took possession 
of Singapore in 1819 ; and in half a century the settle- 
ment had groAvn to be the most important in the eastern 
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seas, the town numbering 50,000 inhabitants, A similar 
Settlement, tributary to the tr'^de of Singapore, was made 
in 1846 by Sir James Brooke, on the island of Labiian, 
off the coast of Borneo. Besides being governor of the 
British colony of Labuan, Sir James also became. Rajah 
of the neighbouring district of Sarawak, on the main land 
of Borneo, and his government here rescued the poor 
natives from the wretched and defenceless condition into 
which they had fallen. Brooke’s deeds in Borneo form one 
of the most encouraging pages of history. Soon before he 
died, he offered hisrajahship to the English Government, 
who refused it : andhe was succeeded in it by his nephew 
Charles. The Government rvere no doul^t right in not 
accepting Brooke’s offer*. The United States have also 
refused a pi-oposed concession to them by one of the sultans 
of Borneo, though American citizens, fired by the example 
of Brooke, have sometimes hoisted the stars and stripes 
on its shores. Labuan sends large quantities of the pro- 
duce of the vast island of Borneo to Singapore for the 
markets of Europe and China. Another insular commer- 
cial colony was founded in 1841 on the coast of China on 
the little island of Hong-Kong, by the name of Victoria, 
Hong- Kong is an important naval station ; and its govern- 
ment, which is of the Crown Colony type, exercises juris- 
diction over all Engiishmerv in the vast empire of China, 
These important settlements reproduce the earliest ibnn 
of European colonization. The history of another Asiatic 
settlement, which has been quite recently formed, takes us 
back to the days of x\lbuquerque. That great general had 
been repulsed by the Turks from the flourishing port of 
Aden : and under their rule the place lost all its trade, 
o^ving to the discovery of the route to India round the 
Cape, and fell into decay. The Turks were expelled in 
the last century ; and the place fell into the hands of 
hostile Arabs. An English Indiaman was wrecked near 
the town in i S37 ; and the Arabs plundered the cargo and 
maltreated the crew and passengers. The East India 
Company had for some time cast envious eyes upon the 
spot, and they now took possession of it. Aden had been 
a very important place in ante-colonial times. It now 
recovered its prosperity, and since the opening of the Suez 
canal it has become one of the first commercial stations in 
the world. From a wretched Arab village Aden has be- 
come, in a few years, a city of 50,000 inhabitants ; and it 
has been made almost as impregnable as Gibraltar itself. 
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At the close of this history we thus find the familiar inci- 
dents of the early colonial age exactly repeated. 

i-> The West African Settlements. — In British colonial 
history we have an odd exemplification of the saying that 
“ the last shall be first, and the first shall be last,” The 
first iilace in importance is occupied, as wc have seen, by 
colonies of very late growth. The last is occupied by some 
pettv settlements on the West African Coast, which date 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth, These settlements lie 
in four groups on the coast. Two of them, those on the 
Gambia River and the Gold Coast, belong to the history 
of the slave-trade, having formerly been the marts where 
slaves were purchased by the English slavers. The other 
two, those of Sierra Leone and Lagos, are connected with 
its abolition : the former, as we have already seen, having 
been founded as a refuge for its rescued victims, and the 
latter in 1 863, as a station for more completely destroying it. 
The old West African Settlements were soon superseded 
by the New World as a source of the gold supply of 
Europe, and they lost most of their importance with the 
abolition of the slave-trade. The African Company, to 
which they were always subject, was ruined in consequence: 
and in 1807 the Crown took possession of them in order to 
make sure that the slave-trade ceased. At first the three 
groups of settlements had separate governments. In 1821 
they were united, but separated again in 1S42. In 1866, 
following the same policy as in the West Indies, they were 
again placed under one government fixed at Sierra Leone. 
They still exchange considerable quantities of raw produce 
with the English market ; but it is not likely that they 
will ever grow beyond the proportions of small trading 
settlements. The climate effectually precludes European 
settlements on any large scale. At unequal distances from 
the West African Coast lie also the two British islands of 
St. Helena and Ascension. St. Helena was taketr from 
the Dutch in 1673, and was used by the East India Com- 
pany as a victualling station ; the only historical fact 
connected with it is that it was the scene of the last years 
and death of Bonaparte. Ascension Island was taken as a 
naval station by the English during Bonaparte’s confine- 
ment, and has been occupied as such ever since. To 
guard against all possibility of Bonaparte’s escape, the 
English also seized and fortified at the same lime one of 
the three rocky islets in the extreme south of the Atlantic 
Ocean, 1,200 miles from St. Helena, and 1,500 from the 
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Cape of Good Hope, called Tristan d’Acunha, from an 
old Portuguese sailor of that name. The small community 
which formed there was incapable of self-support. They 
lived on supplies from whaling vessels : and as the whales 
suddenly forsook the South Atlantic most of the inhabi- 
tants were removed to the Cape of Good Hope in 1862. 
•A handful of English people, however, who have become 
attached to the place, still prefer to live in isolation and 
poverty on this almost barren rock. 

13. General Rernarks. — Having thus briefly traced the 
histoiy of all the British colonies, both dependent and inde- 
pendent, since the French Revolution, we are able to see 
that much of English colonial greatness is due to the suc- 
cesses of the English nation in the wars which followed the 
Revolution. Of the three sets of colonies which wc have 
classed as indepcndcart,the nucleus of one important group, 
the South African, was actually acquired in those wars; and 
the exhaustion ofthe French nationin thosewars verymuch 
contributed to the peaceable settlement of another (the 
Australian). Of the dependent colonies whose history has 
been traced in the present chapter, Trinidad, Guiana, 
Ceylon, and Mauritius, which are at present the most pros- 
perous and valuable parts, were also actually acquired in 
those wars. These new acquisitions were, in fact, the 
choicest parts of the whole European colonial system : and 
their subsequent prosperity quite justifies the judgment of 
the British statesmen of 1814. We have also seen how the 
decay of the West Indies is to be traced, mainly through a 
great movement in favour of Free Trade, Irut partly through 
Slave Emancipation, not only to the general dawn of 
liberal ideas in Europe which marks the last quarter of 
the last century, bnt also to the rivalry of these newly- 
acquired colonies ; and we may perhaps conclude that the 
system of British dependent colonies was transformed, 
quite as much as any of the independent colonies, by 
the great political movements which belong to the time 
which we have named “ the half-century of Transition." 
The history of this section of colonies also well illus- 
trates the limits within which colonial independence 
seems to be practicable. Isolated settlements necessarily 
depend for clefence on the mother-country ; and a small 
and impoverished community, such as several now are in 
the West Indies, clearly does rvcll not to aspire to an 
independent position. Where the great mass of the popu- 
lation belongs to an inferior race, as in Ceylon and Guiana, 
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It would be difficult for the Englisli settlers to reconcile 
It wouia oe (. I inferior race, 

fore ieni likely that dependent colonies will alwuA^ exist. 
Seri^thiswork, we shall trace the history of the dc- 
Wei ^colonies of the other European powers, nearly all 
KSch have been restored to them after conquest by 
Enffiand - from which, however, it should not be hastily 
foncluded that they are of small value or of no histoncal 
pncluuea -r, in order after the dependent 

colonies of England come a series of free states which, 
hke dmm, owe their present form to the convulsions 
iiir-Vi fnllnvved the French Revolution. The fust of 
Ito is the famous negro-state of Hay ti formed on the 
S of the French half of the island of St, Domingo i 
S whiS, together with the Spanish republic in the eastern 
half of the island, we shall treat in the next chapter, 
under the head of the Dominican States. 


CHAPTER XV. 


the DOMINICAN STATES. 

hehveen the English and other races {j)- French and 
Sf'atmk Ilayti {2)— Independence of the Blacks {■f)—Des salines 
( A—Christophe {s)~Petion and Rtgand {C)— Union of the 
Island {T—The Gerontocracy {Z)—Soulouque {pf—The Re- 
public Restored {10)— The Dominican Republic [ll)— General 
Remarks (12). 


I. Contrast between the English and other races.— 
With the present chapter vl’e open an entirely new page of 
history. The independent colonial nations fall into two 
very distinct classes, the English, and the non-English or, 
as some writers call them, the “ Latin.” The former in- 
clude the United States and Canada, the Australias, and 
South Africa ; the latter consist of the rest of the inde- 
pendent American states, including the Spanish and_ Por- 
tuguese nations in South America, and the two inde- 
pendent republics -which exist in the island of Hayti or St. 
Domingo. We have just traced the history of the Eng- 
lish colonial nations : and in turning to the Latin colonial 
uations we now open a totally different scene. The more 
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nearly we examine the two groups side by side, the more 
numerous are the contrasts which the comparison will 
disclose. These contrasts, however, proceed from a single 
cause, which is the radical difference in the habits" of 
political sentiment and action which the English and the 
Latin races have acquired in the course of many genera- 
tions. The English race has everywhere started with a 
certain extent of personal and social liberty : from the 
time when' it dwelt in the forests of Germany, history 
shows us that the English have always been at bottom a 
free people. Knowing this liberty to he their heritage, the 
English have acquired a settled habit of surrendering some 
part of it, in order the better to secure what is left : and 
this has always made them content with what seems to 
other races a mediocrity of libeidy. Respecting highly 
the continuity of their race, they have always treated with 
deference what has been deliberately done by past gene- 
rations, and they have therefore generally favoured in- 
terests which have the advantage of possession. They 
may thus be described as a conservative race. But they 
have never bowed down for long together before any 
political idol ; and as soon as any institution ceases to 
commend itself to the common sense and the justice of 
the majority, it is swept away without remorse, though it 
may be perhaps remembered with regret. Hence the 
English race are conservative mainly by instinct and sen- 
timent, and are disposed to reform upon principle ; and the 
story contained in their annals is on the whole a dull one, 
devoid of brilliant and .surprising incidents, and noticeable 
only for a certain process of slow and solid dev'elopment. 
The same will be found true of the English colonies, if we 
make clue allowance for the diflcrence in circumstances : 
and America, Canada, and the Australias will be found to 
exhibit, in a somewhat different form, a peculiarly English 
and radically identical form of political growth. In tlie 
Latin nations wc find nearly all these conditions reversed. 
Their history always begins with, and is largely made up 
of, periods of complete subjection. They have their 
brilliant periods, followed by others of reaction, disgrace, 
and stagnation ; and the story of both is always equally 
curious and instructive. They are devoted to ideas which 
they seldom realise, are little disposed to compromise, and 
care nothing for tradition or vested interests. They 
readily bow down before a political fetish, and are never 
safe from the recurrence of pests which they think they 
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have swept away. Hence, they are long in winning any 
considerable measure of real liberty, even when they have 
overthrown a bad government. Less shrewd and perhaps 
more generous than the English, they arc more liable to 
become the victims of imposture and chicanery ; and while 
they are more sensitive to discern their rights, they are 
less able to assert them by lawful means. Hence, while 
English political progress is made slowly, painfully, 
and peacefully, that of the Latin people proceeds by 
the simpler method of revolution. The English race 
eschew and even abjure revolution : for the Latin races it 
is the normal path of political progress. _ Revolution, says 
a Spanish writer, is the steam-engine which drags, stage by- 
stage, the heavy lumbering train of humanity along the 
raiiwfay of progress. Extravagant as this may seem to the 
Englishman, it is nevertheless substantially true. The 
history contained in the present and following chapters is a 
history of revolutions ; and the contrast between the Latin 
and the English races will be illustrated by comparing it 
with the comparatively dull annals of the United States, 
Canada, and the Australias. The latter are pre-eminently 
the annals of a Iaw--abiding and slowdy progressing race. 
The history of the Latin races hitherto has been that 
of races doomed to advance by fits and starts, and to 
suffer long and distressing relapses. The history of the 
Republic of Hayti, which comes first in order, does not 
illustrate this so fully as the new nations of Spanish 
America ; and it is further complicated by the incidents 
of race. Still Hayti only interests us so far as it is 
European ; and nearly all that is European in Hayti is 
French by origin and character. 

2. French and Spanish Hayti — Few colonies have 
been the scene of changes so surprising as the island of 
Hayti, or St. Domingo. It was here that Columbus 
planted the first American colony \ and its flourishing 
capital, long after the mineral wealth of the island had 
become of little account, remained one of the principal 
glories of the Spanish Indies. Westward of this Spanish 
settlement the buccaneers established the French colony^, 
which, as we have already seen, grew into importance as 
the Spanish settlement declined. We have traced in 
former chapters the strange history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Western settlement : of its share in the 
revolutionary struggles of France ; of the union of the 
blacks and mulattoes, and their terrible struggle with 
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the whites. There is nothing so interesting to be said 
about the Eastern settlement. At the treaty of Basle it 
was ceded by the Spanish minister Gocloy to France. 
The Haytians, under Toussaint, entered upon it as the 
representatives of the French : but they were expelled 
by the French generals who were sent by Bonaparte 
in 1803 to reduce the whole island, and it remained in 
possession of the French until 1809, when they were 
driven out by the help of the English as the allies of Spain; 
and the capital town of St, Domingo remained in their 
possession until the peace of 1814, when it was resigned 
to Spain. In a few years, however, there was a revolution ; 
the colony then, as we shall presently see, put itself into 
the hands of Boyer, the President of Ilayti, and the whole 
island was thus during his Presidency reduced under a 
single government. After his fall the Spaniards again made 
themselves independent, and the island was divided, as it 
still remains, into the Haytian and Dominican Republics. 
The fortunes of the western part of the island, which on 
its inde[)endence assumed the old name of Hayti, form one 
of the most curious chapters in modern history. It almost 
seems to us like a philosophical romance written by 
Swift or Voltaire ; and it is certain that if any satirist 
had written such a story it -would have been censured as 
too improbable. That the negroes of a West India 
island should succeed in defeating not only their white 
masters, but the wealthy and intelligent race ot mulattoes, 
who shai'ed the islancl with them, might have seemed 
unlikely enough : but that they should be able to defy 
and destroy the best of the French armies, the heroes of 
Marengo and the Pyramids, and to make themselves 
independent of Bonaparte when all Europe was crouching 
at his feet, must have seemed impossible. At every sub- 
seciuent stage the history of Hayti reveals fresh surprises. 
Negro adventurers making themselves emperors and 
kings : creating their swarthy princes, dukes and counts : 
practising all the stale devices of despotism : their subtlety, 
avarice, and cruclt)'- : the ruin and degeneration of the 
poor negro people, and their sudden awakening into fierce 
activity : the strange aspect of negro society, with its 
debased French dialect, its Christianity mingled with 
fetichism, and its general travesty of European life ; in 
the midst of all this the revival of republican ideas, derived 
from France, and their occasional triumph, followed by an 
inevitable relapse : all this done by an African race only 
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half Europeanised through serfdom on a foreign soil and 
launched into political existence by the convulsions of the 
French Revolution, certainly make up a picture without a 
narallel. Nor must we suppose the Haytians to be an 
d^scure and worthless people. In the face of every pos- 
sible disadvantage, they have long since entitled them- 
selves to the respect and consideration of Europe. Hayti 
ranks hi^h for its size and population, among commercial 
nations T and it is not without distinction m arts and 

hteratui^e. ^n^e^ce Blacks.— When the destruc- 

tion of the French forces in St. Domingo fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the European world, it came to be seen 
that of all facts in history the establishment of the Haytian 
nation was not only one of the most curious, but also 
one of the most portentous. It was the composite result 
of many separate movements ; of the extermination of the 
Carib natives, of many years of French enterprise m the 
plantations, of the African slave-trade, of intercourse with 
Europe, and of the spirit of political independence cul- 
minating in the shock of the French Revolution. Seldom 
in history had so swift, so complete, and so terrible a 
vengeance overtaken oppression and cruelty : and the 
warnino' note, as we have seen, was not heard in vain 
by the'’ statesmen of England. The independence of 
Hayti rapidly precipitated the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and ultimately of slavery, in the English colonies. It did 
far more than anything else to establish for the negro and 
coloured races a place in the civilised world : and the 
feeling of wonder and abhorrence which it at first excited 
was gradually exchanged for one of interest, and even 
sympathy. But it was long enough before this change 
took place. One of the richest regions of the world was 
now in possession of the despised race who had been im- 
ported as slaves to cultivate it : and we can hardly 
credit the awful retribution tvhich they exacted from the 
race of oppressors. In the beginning of 1 804 the inde- 
pendence of the negroes under Dcssalines was sufficiently 
assured : but they were not satisfied until they had com- 
pleted a general massacre of nearly the whole of the 
whites, including aged men, women and children, who 
remained in tlie island, numbering, according to the lowest 
estimate, 2,500 souls. Thus did Dessalines, in his own 
savage -words, render war for war, crime for crime, and 
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outrage for outrage, to the European cannibals who had 
so long preyed upon his unhappy race. 

4. Dessalines. — The negroes declared Dessalines Em- 
peror : and in October 1804 he ^vas crowned at Port-au- 
Prince by the title of James I. Dessalines was at once a 
brave man, and a cruel and' avaricious tyrant. He 
acquired great influence over the negroes, who long re- 
membered him with affectionate regret ; but he was not 
w'armly supported by the mulattoes, who w'ere by far the 
most intelligent of the Haytians. He abolished the militia, 
and set up a standing army of 40,000 men, whom he found 
himself unable to pay, from the universal ruin which had 
overtaken the island. The plantation labourers refused to 
■work, as they always do in the absence of an over-ruling 
necessity : Dessaliires authorised the landowners to flog 
them. Dessalines was himself a large planter : he had 
thirty-two large plantations of his own at work, and he 
forced his labourers to work on them at the point of the 
bayonet. Both he and his successor Christophe, like 
Mahomed Ali in Egyptj grew rich by being the chief 
merchants in their o\ni dominions. With the view of 
encouraging planting, he burnt down whole plantations 
of valuable dyeing woods, thereby destroying the best 
export trade of the ishancl. He failed in an expedi- 
tion against St. Domingo, the Spanish part of the island, 
whence the French general Fcrrand still threatened him : 
and at length some sanguinary acts of tyranny roused 
against him an insurrection headed by his old comrade 
Christophe, The insurgents marched on Port-au-Prince, 
and the first black Emperor was shot by an ambuscade 
at the Pont Rouge outside the tovvn. The death of 
Dessalines delivered up Ha.yti once more to the horrors of 
civil war. Tire negroes and mulattoes, who had joined 
cordially enough to exterminate their common enemies, 
wmuld no longer hold together ; and ever since the death of 
Dessalines their jealousies and differences have been a 
source of weakness in the black republic, 

5. Christophe. — In the old times, Hayti, as the French 
part of the island of Espanola was hencefordi called, had 
been divided into three provinces : South, East, and 
North. After the death of Dessalines each of these 
provinces became for a time a separate slate. Christophe 
wished to maintain the unlimited imperialism which Dessa- 
lines had set up : but the Constituent Assembly, which he 
summoned at Port-au-Prince in- 1806, had other views, 
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They resolved upon a Republican constitution, consisting 
of a Senate of twenty-four members, who were to have the 
real government in their hands, Christophe retaining the 
title of President. Christophe, Avho was, like Dessalincs, 
a mere militaiy leader, and knew nothing of the mysteries 
of statesmanship, collected an army with the view of dis- 
persing the Constituent Assembly ; but they collected one 
of their own, under Potion, and forced him to retire from 
the capital. Christophe maintained himself in Cap Fran- 
cois, or, as it is now called, Cap Hayticn ; and here he 
ruled for fourteen years. In i8n, despising the imperial 
title which Dessalines had desecrated, he took the royal 
style by the name of Plenry 1. Christophe, as a man, 
was nearly as great a monster as Dessalines. I-Ie was 
the slave of furious passions. His chief amusements were 
to cane his generals and degrade them to the ranks ; to 
pump cold water on the heads of his judges, and to send 
his ministers of state to hard labour on the terrible forti- 
fications of La Ferricre, where each stone is reckoned to 
have cost the life of a human being. He drank liiinself 
into a semi-paralysis ; and from this time a revolution 
became inevitable. Yet Christophe at his best was a man 
capable of great aims, and a sagacious and energetic 
ruler. He raised education, industry, and commerce to a 
position from which they steadily lapsed under the re- 
public. lie greatly improved the condition and discipline 
of his troops : there was, indeed, no department of state 
in which he did not display judgment and ability. Believ- 
ing that it was for the benefit of Playti to discard everyth ing ■ 
French as soon as possible, Christophe tried to introduce 
the English language, but without success. Resolving to 
surround himself with all the proper belongings of his 
position, he procured costly robes and jewels from England 
for the solemn coronation of himself and his black qeeen. 
He inquired diligently how George III., to whom, though a 
negi'o of almost pure descent, he bore a near resemblance, 
usually dressed and comported himself : and his common 
dress was made in imitation of King George’s well- 
known Windsor uniform. He built hi's palace of Sans 
Souci, a few miles from Cap Francois, in imitation of the 
countiy seats of the great European monarchs. He 
established a new order of chivalry, that of St. Henry ; 
he had his grand almoner, and grand cupbearer, and all the 
usual appendages of feudal royalty. He made bishops and 
archbishops, and created an aristocracy of black barons, 
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counts, and dukes^ so that his court was full of Royal 
I-Iighnesses, Serene Highnesses, Graces and Excellencies. 
One of the best things that Christophe did was to reverse 
the absurd exclusive policy of Dessalines, and to throw 
open his ports to the ships of foreign nations. In imita- 
tion of Napoleon he also compiled a new statute-book, 
which he called the Code-Henri. In 1820, after a cruel 
massacre of some women of their race, the mulattoes 
arose in arms to dethrone him : and Heniy I., finding 
himself deserted by his own negro generals, shot hiin° 
self in his own palace. With Christophe the monarchy 
of the North ceased. His intended successor was an 
ancient negro whom he had made Grand Marshal of 
Hayti and Prince of Limbe, called Paul Romain. Romain 
pretended to side with the revolution : but being delected 
in a conspiracy with the Duke of Marmalade, Ijoth were 
shot by the soldiers. In a month or two after Christophe’s 
suicide the whole island was united under the rule of 
President Boyer. 

6. Petion and Rigaud. — While Christophe was making 
himself independent in the Morth, Alexander Pdtion, a 
man of far greater worth and capacity, was elected 
President, with the right of nominating his successor, in 
the Western Province, where the mulattoes predominated. 
Pdtion was a mulatto of the best type ; he had been 
educated at the military academy of Paris, and was full 
of European ideas : in 1803 he had been the leader of both 
Dessalines and Christophe : and during the eleven years 
of his rule the Western Province recovered some share 
of its old prosperity. He organized the revenue, threw 
open commerce, made provision for the education of the 
people and for enabling them to become owners of land : 
but his liberal policy did not win him the confidence of the 
negroes. Pdtion discontinued the system of forced labour 
which had been rigorously maintained by Dessalines and 
Cbristophe ; and hence, though the produce supplied from 
Port-au-Prince was perhaps greater than that from Cap 
Frangois, the prosperity of the rural districts in his part 
of the island qiiicldy diminished. He was deceived in 
supposing that the negroes in their uncivilised condition 
would become active and industrious as soon as they be- 
came owners of land. He secured Hayti against the 
intrigues of the French politicians after the Restoration ; 
and his constitution, which took its final shape in 1816, was 
afterwards adopted by Boyer, thus exercising an important 
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influence on the future of the republic. It had many 
defects, one of which was that the President was to be 
chosen’ for life, with the power of nominating his successor, 
thus becoming a sovereign in ev^erything but the name. 
The House of Representatives was to be chosen for five 
venrs, and the Senate, which was elected by the President 
.and the Lower House, for nine. Pe'tion employed Rigaud, 
the old rival of Toussaint, who, unlike Toussaint, had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from his French prison, to subdue the 
turbulent South Province : but this man made himself in- 
dependent, and got the Provincial Assembly to declare him 
Governor with absolute power. Tims, besides the Spanish 
part of the island, H.avti w.as now divided into three 
hostile provinces under the rule respectively of Christophe, 
Petion, and Rigaud. Christophe made war upon Rigaud . 
and the latter, unable to defend himself, and deserted by 
his own people, starved himself to death in i8ii. P( 5 tion, 
disgusted by the ill-success of his efiforts to make Hayti 
a homogeneous nation, and dreading the advancing power 
of Christophe, committed suicide in the same way in i8i8, 
having nominated as his successor in the Presidency his 
lieutciiant, Jean Pierre Boyer, another of the mulatto race 
who had distinguished himself in the war of liberty. 

7. Union of the Island under Boyer. — Boyer began 
his presidency by a successful campaign against Chris- 
tophe, and in a short time he had besides this reunited 
the South to the West Province. Still greater successes"' 
awaited him. On the suicide of Christophe, the army 
of the Northern Province, weaiy of the tyranny of one 
of their own race, declared for Boyer. The French part 
of the island vras now once more under a single govern- 
ment : and Boyer turned his attention to the much 
larger Spanish territory, -with the old capital of St. 
Domingo, where a Spaniard named Munez de Caceres, 
with the aid of the negroes, had now followed the example 
in the West, and proclaimed mi independent government. 
The Dominic.ans, however, were still afraid of Spain, and 
were glad to put themselves under the wing of Hayti : 
Boyer was not unwilling to take possession of the Spanish 
colony, and thus it happened that in 1822 he united the 
whole island under his Presidency. In the same year he 
was elected President for life under the constitution of 
Petion, whose general policy he maintained : but his 
government, especially in his later years, was almost as 
desDotic as that of Christophe. Boyer ivas the first Playtian 
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who united the blacks and mulattoes under his rule. It 
was mainly thi^ough confidence in him that the Govern- 
ment of Hayti won the recognition of the European 
powers. Hitherto even the new free state of Colombia, to 
the establishment of which Hayti had lent material aid, 
had hesitated to recognise it : but in 1825 its independence 
was formally recognised by France, on a compensation of 
150 millions of francs being guaranteed to the exiled 
planters and to the home government. This vast sum was 
afterwards reduced : but it still weighed heavily on the im- 
poverished state, and the discontents which the necessary 
taxation produced led to Boyer’s downfall. He in vain 
attempted to revive agriculture by rene^ving the policy of 
Toussaint and Christophe. His Code Rural, which was 
voted in 1S26, was very much like some famous old laws 
in the English Statute-book, which enable the magistrates 
to apprehend vagrant and idle people and set them to 
work, whether they will or no. Tl>e Code Rural was 
perhaps a good measure : but legislation will not always 
undo the misfortunes which have come of bad govern- 
ment. Boyer also introduced a paper currency, which in 
after times proved most ruinous to the island by disturbing 
its credit. It also facilitated revolutions : for money is 
necessary to a new government, and by the help of the 
printing press a successful insurgent can always coin what 
money he pleases. Boyer’s paper money soon fell in value ; 
and by 1842 it passed for little more than a third of its 
nominal worth. The ci-edit and prosperity of the island 
could not be re-established : and his government grew 
weaker and \vcakex'. The large and unmanageable army 
which had become necessaiy had at last to be reduced, 
because Boyer could no longer p.ay for its maintenance : 
and this led at once to the break-up of the government. 
The Spanish part of the island revolted : and in 1842 an 
ambitious man of letters named Diimesics, and a major 
of artillery named Riviei'e-Herard, set on foot a conspiracy 
to seize the government. Boyer, though he could scarcely 
have thought himself secure in his position, was slack in 
repressing it In 1843 he was beaten successively at 
Festal and Lcogone, and fled to Jamaica in an. English 
vessel. The Revolution of 1848 attracted him to Paris, 
where he died in 1850. Decayed as was the prosperity ot 
Hayti towards the end of Boyer’s presidency, it still had a 
foreign trade in proportion to its population not much 
below those of Great Britain and of the United States. 
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We thus see that, in spite of everything, Hayti had much 
to lose by misgovernment, and cannot wonder at the fall of 
the government oi Boyer. 

8. The Gerontocracy.— This word, which means govern- 
ment by old 7 nen, has been invented to express the system 
by which the Haytian government was during several years 
carried on. The Haytian nation, as we have seen, con- 
sisted of two irreconcilable races, and was besides divided 
into three Provinces which maintained a perpetual rivalry. 
The in icpcndence of Hayti had been won originally by 
the valour of the negroes : but the constitution, with all 
its belongings, was the work of the mulattoes : and since 
the time of "Pe'tion the government practically had been 
in the hands of a few of this race. But under Boyer tire 
constitution had been undermined, and the government 
had become almost as arbitrary as in the time of Dcs- 
salincs. Boyer was succeeded by the insurgent general 
Hdrard, whose policy, as he pretended, was to restore the 
constitution. Irie proclaimed the responsibility of ministers 
to the Assembly, abolition of the military commissions by 
which the government had been carried on by his pre- 
decessor, and a term of years instead of the presidency 
for life. But the negroes, profiting by the divisions among 
the mulattoes, now rose in arms. The mulattoes were 
chiefly inhabitants of the towns : the negroes mostly a 
poor, idle, and fast- multiplying peasantry. They were by 
far the most numerous race : they had lost all confidence in 
mulatto goN'crnment, and indeed in government of any sort, 
for such ideas as they had on the subject mostly tended 
to socialism ; and large numbers of them, under the names 
of Piquets and Zinglins, now formed themselves into 
armed bands, and sought to obtain a general division of 
property under some communistic monarch of their own 
race. The mulatto officials now cajoled the poor negroes 
by bribing some old negro, whose name was well known 
to the mass of his people as one of the heroes of the war 
of liberty, to allow himself to be set up as President. The 
Boycrists, as the mulatto oligarchy were called, thus suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing their power at the very moment 
when the negroes believed it to be completely crushed. 
Hdrard, who was ill qualified for his office, soon had to 
abdicate the presidency : and the Boycrists elected in his 
place a veteran negro general named Guerrier. They now 
completed their ascendency by abolishing the constitu- 
tion and forming themselves into a Council of State. 
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Guerrier, who was an incapable old drunkard, died in the 
next year : and the Council replaced him by another old 
negro soldier called Pierrot. Pierrot, however, showed 
himself unwilling to remain a mere tool of the mulattocs. 
He thought of the glory of negro royalty under Uessalines 
and Christophe ; and he knew that by the aid of the 
negroes he might easily renew it. But the mulattoes 
were too quick for his intended coup d’etat-, and in 
1846 he was replaced by General Richd, an old negro 
lieutenant of Christophe’s. The negroes had of course 
found out by this time the system by which they had 
been thus cajoled. They rose in several places against 
the Government, and an army of the piquets^ under a 
ferocious negro called Aca-au, gave General Richd much 
trouble. Riche died under mysterious circumstances in less 
than a year : and the ruling oligarchy were now divided 
between two other imbecile old negroes, named Souffran 
and Paul, After eight scrutinies they could not decide 
which was duly elected : and the President of the Senate 
suddenly brought forward as a candidate one whom they 
thought only a third military puppet. This was General 
Souloucpie : and he was elected President in 1847. No 
one was more astonished at his elevation than Soulouque 
himself : but he showed himself, as we shall see, quite equal 
to his position. Soulouque was an illiterate negro whose 
recommendations to power were that he was old enough 
to have taken part in the War of Independence, having 
been a lieutenant under Pdtion, and that he was popular 
v'ith the negroes, being devotedly attached to the strange 
mixture of freemasonry and fetish worship by which the 
Haylian blacks maintain their political organ! -sation. The 
history of Pierrot and Riche was not lost upon Soulouque. 
Pie at once got rid of the mulattoes to whom he owed his 
elevation, and surrounded himself wuth a new body of 
adherents. The devices of the Boycrists were by this 
time worn out ; and everyone knew that a fresh despotism 
was impending. 

9, Soulouque Emperor. — Soulouque was apprehensive 
of being deprived of his position by the same hands that 
had elevated him, and he sought by every possible means 
to secure the support of all belonging to his own race. 
He imprisoned a general who had shown himself too eager 
to repress the piquets ; and on some demonstrations being 
made in this officer’s favour, he prepared a coup d’etat. 
Pie caused a general massacre to be made of the mulattocs 
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at Port-au-Prince ; after which he marched into the south, 
put himself at the head of the piquets, and established 
military commissions in all the towns. A negro reign of 
terror was now established all over the country ; the 
mulatto party was crushed, and Soulouque caused himself 
to be proclaimed Emperor, by the title of Faustinus the 
First (1S49). The bold action taken by Soulouque was 
well adapted to win the admiration of the negroes : and he 
was crovvjicd in 1852, with all the imperial pomp and cir- 
cumstance which negro imagination could suggest. He 
reigned nine years : and the story of his reign is one of 
massacre and confiscation, varied only by disastrous expe- 
ditions against the Spanish republic in the eastern part 
of the island. Nothing could be w^eaker than Soulouque’s 
state policy. He declared sugar and coftee, the staple 
products of the island, as well as most of the other pro- 
ducts of the soil, to be imperial monopolies. Believing 
that his empire chiefly needed for its consolidation a well- 
ordered system of social grades, he created a black nobility 
out of his adherents, including four princes of the empire 
and fifty- two dukes. Soulouqae’s rule, however, was 
not really strengthened by such dignitaries as the Duke de 
Lemonade, the Duke de Trou-Bonbon, and the Prince 
Tape-h-roeil ; and his real resource was a standing army 
of piquets, whom he obliged to cultivate his own sugar 
plantations. His military discipline was as cruel as his 
greed was insatiable, and at length, as in the case of 
Christophe, his own soldiers turned against him. When 
his misgovernment could be borne no longer, and a leader 
■was sought to dethrone him, all eyes were fixed on 
Geffrard, a mulatto general who had served under Rivi^re- 
Herard, and who had long represented the party of 
fusion. In December 1858 Soulouque attempted to 
arrest Geffrard ; but he escaped from the capital, and the 
tyrant contented himself with imprisoning his -wife and 
daughters. The prisons were soon crowded with mulattoes : 
and Geffrard having put himself at the head of the remains 
of the republican party, re-entered Port-au-Prince and de- 
throned Soulouque, just in time to prevent an atrocious 
massacre. Soulouque was allowed to retreat to Jamaica, 
carrying with him his black empress, the imperial jewels, 
and a considerable amount of treasure. 

10. The Republic Restored. — In 1859 General Geffrard 
was elected President of the Haytian Republic. The con- 
stitution of 1 81 6 -was re-established; a truce of five years was 
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made with the Dominicans ; and Gefifrard applied himself 
with some success to the restoration of the national pros- 
perity. The negroes, as usual, were the chief obstacles. 
They can never remain contented with a mulatto govern- 
ment : while experience shows that tranquillity may be to 
some extent preseiwed by placing a negro at the head of 
the government, and keeping him as far as possible subject 
to constitutional checks. Geffrard held the Presidency 
for eight years ; at the end of which, unable to carry 
on the government any longer, he resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by the insurgent negim General Salnave. Salnave’s 
policy was of course to restore the Empire, and he attempted 
to make himself Dictator on pretence of introducing 
reforms in the constitution. The Senate, however, were 
beforehand with an impeachment : the whole people were 
by this time weary of imperialism ; independent generals 
soon established themselves both in the north and the 
south : and SalnaAre was shot as a traitor to the nation in 
1869. His piquet partisans were still strong in the south ; 
and the succeeding mulatto President, Nissage-Saget, was 
unable to hold his ground. All the negroes, even the 
roost intelligent, are impatient of mulatto I'ule, and suspi- 
cious of the means used to secure it : and as they arc the 
great majority of the people, there can be ho doubt that if 
they had fair play in the elections the island would gener- 
ally be under a negro president. To obviate another 
military revolution, there w'as a new election : and the 
negro general Domingo, who had been a candidate for the 
Presidency against Nissage-Saget in 1869, was elected 
President in 1874. But in 1876 Domingo was displaced 
by a mulatto revolution, which gave the Presidency to 
General Boisrond-Canal, who was now elected for a term 
of four years. The success of any government in Ilayti 
must of course mainly depend on the wisdom and forbear- 
ance of tire mulatto party, and on the maintenance of 
constitutional principles by the government. While the 
examples of Soulouque and Salnave have shown that the 
negroes are weary of despotism, it is certain that an 
oligarchy of mulattocs is no longer possible ; and perhaps 
with the increase of intercourse with EuroiJe, and the 
spread of education, especially among the negroes, the 
Playtians will learn that government is always a compro- 
mise. Otherwise, it seems as if Hayti must always be 
oscillating between a degraded negro imperialism and a 
feeble mulatto oligarchy. 

Q 2 
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1 1. The Dominican Republic. — T ‘le history of the Spanish 
part of St. Domingo, since its ind' pendcnce, ha.s but little 
to do with that of the Haytian Reijubiic_. Tlie instinct of 
independence here proceeded froxn quite other causes. 
The first outbreak, as we have seen, was sinrultaneous with 
the revolt against Spanish rule on <he American continent : 
and the acquisition of the colony by Hayti under Boycr 
no doubt preserved it from being retaken by a Spanish 
fleet. We have seen that its re, volt from the Haytian 
domination had commenced before die fall of Boyer in 1 843. 
The Haytian Republicans had treated it as a conquered 
country, and endeavoured to efface every trace of Spanish 
nationality ; and the white inhabitants, who were a large 
majority, naturally revolted against the government of the 
western mulattoes. The revolt was led by the land- 
owners ; but all classes joined heartily in the movement, 
which was soon successfully accomplished. Since its in- 
dependence the history of St. Domingo belongs rather to 
that of Spanish America than to that of Hayti. A con- 
servative constitution, in imitation of that of Venezuela, 
was proclaimed in 1S44, the first President of the new 
st.ate being Pedro Santana. For fourteen years the 
Dominican Republic maintained a precarious existence 
against the attacks of its Haytian neighbours, which 
were invited by the continual struggles of the democratic 
party to modernise the community. As the liberal party 
gained ground, the patriotism of the conservatives decayed. 
Some of them were for reunion with Hayti, others for sub- 
mis.sion to Spain ; and at length, in 1858, Santana, who had 
been obliged to quit the island, suddenly invaded it and 
c.stablished a despotic provisional government, which in 
1 86 1 ceded the island to Spain. This event is connected 
with that revival of European intervention in the time of 
Napoleon III. of France which we shall speak of in the 
history of Mexico and Peru. Spanish troops once more 
took possession of the colony : but the democratic party, 
which was now greatly increased in numbers, rose against 
the occupation, and in three years’ time St. Domingo Avas 
again left to the devices of its native politicians. The 
liLcral President Baez was now placed at the head of the 
gOAmrnment : but being unable to make head against an 
insurrection, he decided on trying to secure progress for 
St. Domingo b\' incorporating it with the United States. 
American agents had long been intriguing in the island 
with this A’iew ; the civil war in Hayti encouraged their 
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projects: and in 1869 llicy actually concluded with the 
Dominican Republic a treaty, by which the peninsula of 
Samana was to be ceded to the United States, and the 
whole island placed under an American protectorate. 
Congress, however, wisely refused to ratify tliisj :ind in the 
meantime the cessionist party fell from power. In 1S75 
there was a revolution in favour of Baez and his policy : 
but this was nullified by the election of President Gonzales 
in October 1876. 

12. General Remarks. — Though but little is known in 
Europe of the actual condition of the Dominican States, 
it is certain that, in the interval between the foil of Suu- 
louque and the re-establishment of negro domination 
under Domingo in 1874, the Haytian Republic was gra- 
dually recovering its credit and prosperity. The mulatto 
government did much to re-establish the credit of the 
Republic. They redeemed the paper currenc}-, which had 
steadily decreased in value since Boyer’s time, with the 
exception of a short revival under Geftrard, until it had 
beconte almost worthless. The old unstatesmaniike laws 
against white immigration having been repealed, even in 
Soulouque’s time many American and European capitalists 
had settled in the island ; and their number was increas- 
ing. Notwithstanding the disturbances which have since 
that time affected the countrj', there is no doubt that 
Hayti has a prosperous independent career before it ; 
and the elements of still greater prosperity exist abund- 
antly in the Dominican State, which is as yet comparatively 
in its infancy. The future of the Spanish State is in 
many ways connected with the uncertain destiny of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, Should the planters of those islands 
render themselves independent, perhaps the Dominican 
State may at some future time unite with these in forming 
a West Indian Confederation as the most economical 
and efficient form of government. This, however, is not 
likely to happen at present : for even the Dominicans, who 
have enjoyed independence for thirty years, have not yet 
established their own government on a firm foundation. 
From Dominican history we may not only see that the 
impulse to independence in the western world is strong 
and universal, but that the old national antipathy which 
alienates the French from the Spanish colony is even 
stronger. The independence of flayti, besides contribut- 
ing to the extinction of slavery, was of importance, as 
we shall sec in the next chapter, to the insurgents of 
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South America : and its history may be regarded not 
only as the first result upon the American world of the 
shock of the French Revolution, but as a connecting 
link between North American and South American in- 
dependence. In the following chapters the story of the 
latter will be ti'aced out, and we shall now see how the 
ideas of the French Revolution, just as they were being 
crushed in Europe in the person of Napoleon, sprang into 
new life on the other side of the Atlantic, and kindled a 
flame w’hich gradually spread over the whole of the South 
American continent. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE COLOMBFAN STATES 

(ECUADOR, COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA.) 

Intyodticiorv (i ) — South Amei'ica and Spain (2) — Progross of 
Independence (3) — Colombian States (4) — Miranda {$)~Revo- 
lution of Venezuela (6) — Earthquake of 1812 (7) — Bolivar (8) 
— The Restoration (9) — First Federal Republic of Colombia (10) 
— Fall 0/ Bolivar {il) ~Santander and the Tiuelve Years {12) 
— The Revolution of April (13) — Second Federal Republic of 
Colombia (14) — History of Venezuela (15) — Of Ecuador (16) 
General Remarks {if). 

I. Introductory. — The six following chapters contain 
the history of Spanish Amerdca from the epoch of Inde- 
pendence ; and the incidents of the Haytian history will 
serve, in some measure, as an introduction to them. We 
have there traced a series of events which bear no re- 
semblance to those which make up the story of the 
English colonial peoples, and which are partly due to the 
peculiar antecedents of Haytian history, but chiefly to 
ccrUiin political defects which cling to the Latin races. 
Subtracting the preponderance of a negro element and its 
results, wc shall have to observe a very similar condition 
of things in South Amei'ica. The South American 
peoples, since their independence, may in fact be looked 
upon as a local continuation, in the new world, of modern 
France and Spain in the old. The causes and effects in 
I..atin politics, through both hemispheres, have been mpeh 
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the same ; and perhaps the most useful general idea in 
modern history might he given by a map of the world, in 
■which England, the United States, and the three other 
great groups of colonies of English descent, were painted 
with one colour, and France, Spain, Italy, and America 
from Mexico to Patagonia, with another. The modern 
history of England and her colonies is a rather dull 
history of little more than material progress. It affords 
few brilliant episodes and not many memorable names. 
There have been no great or sudden political changes ; 
and government seems to have gone on in what appears 
to be a mere routine. In the Latin nations the material 
progress is less marked, but the social progress is un- 
mistakable. Less than a hundred years ago, England 
could look down upon them all as immeasurably beneath 
her political level ; now they are fast reaching it, and 
perhaps some of them will before very long have risen 
above it. In the meantime the English have not been 
very painstaking or very charitable in judging of the 
political action of the Latin peoples, and they have been 
conspicuously unfair to America. At first, England was 
very enthusiastic for South American liberty. Perhaps this 
enthusiasm was prompted by the hope of a large and profit- 
able commerce more than by anything else ; and it cannot 
be denied that when the English saw that one struggle only 
led to another, and that the Spanish nations, one after 
another, were passing into the throes of a desperate intes- 
tine struggle, they turned their sympathies from them at 
once. The fact is that the winning of irtdcpendence.^a.s we 
shall soon see, was no step at all in the direction of winning 
political liberty. No sooner had the jjcople shaken off 
tiic yoke of Spain than they had everywhere to begin a 
struggle against the equally galling yoke of powerful and 
determined oligarchies in their own land ; and the epoch 
of liberty may be said on the whole to date full forty years 
after the epoch of independence. The English colonies 
were spared these forty years' struggles, except Canada, 
•\'/here we have already traced a similar antagonism. The 
reader, therefore, should lay aside any ijrejudiccs formed 
against the South American peoples on the score of their 
being turbulent, bloodthirsty, volatile, and unfit for self- 
government. Nearly all the troubles of South America 
have been produced by the obstinacy and intolerance of 
oligarchies resting on officialism, military force, and cleri- 
calism j and until this inveterate evil, from which peoples 
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of En^ 4 ish descent have not sutfered, was cast out in each, 
there was no hope for them at all. The long struggle 
for liberty, lasting for forty pars, is, in fpt, a worthy 
historical appendage to the long struggle for mdeppcl- 
encc • while the spirit and determination with which it 
has on the whole, been maintained, prove the existence 
in tile South American peoples, not only of true courage 
and patriotism, but of genuine pohtipl instinct. _ 

2 South America and Spain.— The history of the in- 
dcnendcnce of Spanish America has but few points of 
resemblance with that of the United States : and it is 
due to mere accident that the one followed so closely 
upon the other But, however different might be the 
circumstances of the two sets of colonies, the independ- 
ence of North America in many ways placed the Spanish 
provinces in entirely new relations. The Count of Aranda, 
one of the best of the Spanish statesmen, had warned the 
King of Spain of this after the peace of 1783, m a letter 
which is remarkable for the accuracy of its prophecies. 
The United States, he said, would soon forget their obli- 
gations to Spain and France, and lay hands, first on 
Florida and then on Mexico. The spirit of independence, 
besides’ would seize Spanish America ; and the only 
remedy’would be to make Mexico, Peru, and New Granada 
into three separate kingdoms. These ought to be under 
Spanish princes, and to pay a fixed tribute to the mother- 
coimtry, reserving to the crown of Spain only Cuba, Puerto- 
Rico, and some one small district on the continent. On 
the other hand, Spain was to be at the head of a general 
commercial and military alliance of all the Spanish nations. 
Such a plan, in the existing condition of Spain and the 
Spanish colonies, could not have been executed without 
great difficulty j and it was harder still to establish free 
government on a firm basis without any such intermediate 
state of things. The thirteen English colonies had always 
been practically free and independent states, and they 
separated from the mother countiy on the question of 
maintaming this freedom and independence. The 
Spanish provinces, on the other hand, had always been 
under the strictest control. The mother country had 
always taxed them heavily and arbitrarily ; and though 
some commercial concessions had been made, it had never 
allowed the colonists the slightest voice in the management 
of their own affairs. The Spanish colonists, therefore, 
had to gahi their independence, as they afterwards had 
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to g-ain Iheii* political liberty; and we must also con- 
sider tliat they were very far indeed from being a purely' 
European race, as were the North y\merican colonists. 
Besides people of European descent, there were here 
native races who, instead of being driven away as tlie 
Europeans began to settle, had been allowed to stay 
among them, and hence had everywhere become faithful 
subjects of the kings of Spain. In some places they still 
had an ancient civilisation of their own, and in many 
others had become partly civilised ; the Europeans had 
intermarried with them and thus produced mixed breeds of 
various shades ; and the negroes contributed another ele- 
ment in the mixture of races. The name of Spanish Creole 
thus included many different types, from the great land- 
o^vrier of pure European descent, to the wild Indian of the 
forest and mountain. It was difficult at first to arouse a 
patriotic spirit in South America, and perhaps its in- 
dependence would have been deferred much longer, if 
Spain had not been seized by the French just as the idea 
of political liberty was beginning to engage the attention 
of the South Americans. Those of the South Americans 
who were of European blood cherished a sentimental pride 
in being Spaniards ; and many of them who would have 
long hesitated before resolving to claim the rights of free 
men, determined at once to resist the French domination 
which had now overspread the European peninsula. 
Hence the first demonstrations of resistance to Euro]je 
were made by the juntas of Spanish America in the name 
of Ferdinand the Seventh, the son of the king whom 
Bonaparte had compelled to abdicate ; and had Ferdi- 
nand quickly recovered Spain, and given a suitable 
recognition of the loyalty of his American subjects by 
means of administi-ative reforms, and a remission of tax- 
ation, everything would have quietly settled down on tlie 
old basis. It has been said that Spain might have kept 
her revolted provinces by abolishing the monopoly of 
tobacco. This is true in the same sense in which it might 
be said that England, forty yeai'S before, might have kept 
America by abolishing the duty upon tea. 

3. Progress of Independence. — The real impulse to 
independence came from the refusal of the RegcDcy of 
Cadiz to recognise the South American juntas. The 
colon,! sts now sarv that the Spaniards were resolved to 
maintain the state of absolute subjection in which they 
had been held, and the idea of independence gradually 
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gained m-ound all over South America. They felt that 
the mother country was treating them ungenerously, and 
even uniustly ; and when the great European struggle was 
over and Spain had been freed from the French, instead 
of rewarding the colonies for their fidelity, she even 
punished them for acting independently at all. The fall 
of the domination of Spain was now imminent. Efforts 
were made to sustain it, but the task was beyond her 
strength and she only ruined herself, as she well deserved 
to do in the attempt. The South American Spaniards, 
never having known what self-government was, and 
knowing nothing of liberty except from books and 
speeches now had to fonn governments for themselves, 
and the onlv thing they could do was to let the existing 
machinery of government remain, and put the headship into 
the hands of a few leading men, so that for some time the 
colonies remained very much in the old condition, although 
they everywhere assumed the proud title of Republic. 
It was of course impossible that such a state of things 
could last. The people soon began to assert their rights 
as against the oligarchies who had slipjied into the admi- 
nistration ; the hastily devised constitutions broke down ; 
tlie provinces remote from the centres of government 
would no longer submit to the domination of their neigh- 
bours, and a series of struggles ensued, during which 
the whole political basis of most of these states has been 
gradually changed. South American history thus divides 
ftself into two sections : (i.) the conquest of independence, 
(2.) the formation of new political systems. The first of 
these movements began south of the isthmus of Panama, 
and was not accomplished until after a prolonged struggle, 
which may be roughly conceived as beginning on the 
north coast of South America, and spreading southwards 
round the shore until it reaches the isthmus again on ihe 
Pacific side : that is, the states acquired their independence 
in the following order : (i) New Granada with Venezuela, 
(2.) States of the Plate River, (3) Chile, (4) Peru. The 
struggle for independence went on simultaneously in 
Mexico, but it has no connection -with the movement south 
of the isthmus. In tracing the course of the movement 
in South America we shall find it ver)' easy to understand 
if we remember that it began with Colombia, where the 
leaven of foreign ideas, introduced from the French, 
Dutch, and English West Indies, had already begun to 
work, was strengthened by meeting with complete success 
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in the States of the Plate River, where the Spauish 
Government had always been obliged in many ways to 
relax its control, came next to Chile, where it succeeded 
through the Argentine arms, and last to Peru, the most 
valuable and best guarded of the Spanish possessions 
where the struggle ended with the decisive battle of 
Ayacucho, December 9, 1824, won by the united forces of 
Colombia, the Argentine Confederation, and Chile, who 
had come in a mass to the aid of the insurgents of Peru 
4. The Colombian States.— The Colombian States 
occupy the first place in the history of South American 
Independence. The name itself is a melancholy relic of 
the early dreams of the South American patriots : it was 
first applied to the whole of the Southern continent, then 
restricted to the Confederation of August 1821, in which 
sense it is employed as the heading of the present chapter, 
and quite lately it has been employed as a substitute for 
that of New Granada alone. It was here that the great 
struggle for liberty was commenced, first by the unsuc- 
cessful revolution of Quito, and afterwards by the decisive 
one of Caraccas, the example of which was then quickly 
fallowed by the chief towns in the Viceroyalty. It was 
here that Spain exerted herself most, and that the contest 
was longest protracted. It was here that the battle of con- 
stitutionalism against military tyranny was first fought out 
about 1830. The characters of some Colombian citizens, 
such as Calda.s, Santander, and Bolivar, are perhaps the 
best types of their several classes. The victory of the cause 
of libcTiy in Colombia virtually secured the same result 
in the rest of South America ; for it had already triumphed 
on the Plate River, and though the principal scene of the 
struggle was afterwards transferred to Peru, this victory 
enabled all the South American forces to be concentrated 
in one final effort. In the subsequent history of Colombia 
we see as faithful a reflection as could be wished of the 
political troubles which have distracted nearly all Spanish 
America. ^Vithin the space of half a century, every 
species of government has here had its turn ; colonial 
despotism, federalism, military dictatorship, oligarchy, and 
lastly, the present fomi of democracy. It may therefore 
be useful to dwell with some minuteness on the chief 
episodes of Colombian history. The Colombian Stales 
wore first in the struggle because they were in many ways 
nearest to Europe. It was through them that intercourse 
between the Pacific coast and Europe was mainly carried 
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on : Porto Bello and Carthagena were thus the main 
inlets of European ideas. Besides, there was here con- 
stant communication with the West Indies ; and govern- 
men, population and wealth were less centralised than 
in the more important viceroyalties of Mexico and Peru.. 
I'he Indians of New Granada had always been a restless 
race, and the increase of taxation which was resorted to 
for the defence of the coast in the war with Great Britain 
(1777-17S3) produced discontents among the whole popu- 
lation, both red and white. In many places of the north 
of New Granada the people, who were excited by the 
reported successes of Tupac Amaru, arose in arms, and 
in the stress of the moment the Spanish Government was 
obliged to yield. The French Revolution, _ coming soon 
afterwards, was another link in the chain of causes. 
Pamphlets about the rights of man, translated from the 
French, and pasquinades on the government, now began to 
be printed at Santa Fd ; and the authors were punished 
with the utmost severity. One of them, named Nariho, 
who afterwards took a prominent part in the revolution, 
was transported to Europe on his way to the penal settle- 
ments in Africa ; but from Cadiz he escaped to France 
and England, where he did his best to create an interest 
in the South American peoples. In Venezuela, which 
the industry of its inliabitants had raised from a poor 
mission district to a thriving commercial province, the 
progress of modern ideas was yet faster. The Spanish 
Government did not altogether stifle these ideas, for soon 
after the French Revolution it consented to the establish- 
ment of elective municipal councils at Carthagena and 
Caraccas. The conquest of Trinidad by England in 1797 
gave a new turn to the movement, for it was then the 
policy of Great Britain to weaken Spain by detaching her 
colonies from her. Trinidad now became the centre of 
revolutionary impulses. But when Spain became an ally 
of Great Britain, shortly after, the sympathies of the 
English were naturally withdrawn from the colonists. 

5. Miranda. — It was from Trinidad that the first 
attempts were made to excite the Spanish colonists to 
rev'olution. Francis Miranda, by whom this was done, 
was a type of many other men, to whom is due the credit 
of leading the South American peoples to independence. 
He was a native of Caraccas, and when a young man hacl 
held a French commission in the American War of Inde- 
pendence. On his return to Venezuela in 17S3, he found 
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the popuxace, as we have already mentioned, in an excited 
state, and finding that he was suspected of designs for 
liberating his own country, he went to Europe, and again 
attached himself to the French service. He fought under 
Duinouriez, and commanded the left wing on the disas- 
trous field of Neerwinden. Being proscribed by the 
Directory, he turned to England, and was there strongly 
encouraged in the idea that he was destined to deliver his 
country from the yoke of Spain. England had already 
conquered Trinidad, which lay very near to the Spanish 
mainland ; and when the war broke out afresh in 1804, 
and England sent out an expedition to invade Buenos 
Ayres, Miranda believed that his opportunity -was come. 
In 1806, by English and American aid, he sailed from 
Trinidad and landed with 500 men on the coast of Vene- 
zuela. But the “ Colombian Army,” as Miranda named 
it, met with a cool reception among the people. His utter 
inability to meet the Spanish forces compelled him to 
retreat to Trinidad, nor did he reappear on the continent 
until after tlic revolution of xSio. 

6. Revolution of Venezuela. — The principal inhabitants 
of Caraccas had been meditating the formation of a pro- 
visional government, on the model of the juntas of Spain, 
ever since the abdication of the king ; but it was not 
until 1810, when the final victory of Napoleon in Spain 
appeared certain that they made a decisive movement in 
favour of independence. Spain, for the time at least, was 
now blotted out of the list of nations. Acting, therefore, 
in the name of Ferdinand VII., they deposed the Spanish 
colonial officers, and elected a supreme junta or council. 
Similar. juntas were soon established in New Granada, at 
Santa Fd, Quito, Carthagena, and the other chief towns 
of the Viceroyalty, as well as in the more distant centres 
of Buenos Ayres, Chile, and Mc.xico ; and the fortune of 
the patriot party in New Granada, from their close neigli- 
bourhoocl, Avas closely linked with that of the Venezolans. 
The Regency of Cadiz, grasping for itself all the rights 
and powers of the Spanish nation, determined to reduce 
the colonists to subjection. They therefore declared the 
port of Caraccas in a state of blockade, as the British 
Government had done in the previous generation with that 
of Boston ; and, as in the case of Boston, this resolution 
of the Regency amounted to a declaration of war. The 
exasperation of the European Spaniards, ivhen it became 
known that the revolution was spreading from the Vene- ■ 
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zolan shores all over South America, knew no bounds, 
and thev set about reconquering their colonies in as 
ferocious' a spirit as that of Cortez and Pizarro. A congress 
of all the provinces of Venezuela now met at Caraccas, 
and published a declaration ot independence on the sth of 
July 1811, and those of Mexico and New Granada soon 
followed. It was now clear how terrible a struggle was 
impending; and an eminent Spanish writer, named 
Blanco White, earnestly dissuaded the Regency from its 
suicidal course of action, proving that it was impossible 
to maintain the corruptions of the old Spanish colonial 
government, and to reduce the colonists themselves to 
subjection ; and that unless a reconciliation took place, 
the cause of Spain must be ruined. But the Cortes paid 
as little attention to him as the English paidiament, forty 
years before, in similar circumstances, had paid to Chatham 
and Burke ; and their resolution to continue the war 
amounted to a sentence of separation between America 
and the mother country. The English Government also 
tried to mediate between Spain and her colonies, but 
without success. An unfortunate change had now taken 
place with respect to England. The English were now 
obliged to maintain, as far as they could, the interests of 
Ferdinand, and the colonists were greatly chagrined by 
the orders which were now given to tlic English naval 
commanders to observe a strict neutrality. It was not 
until the time of Mr, Canning that the English Govern- 
ment countenanced the new states, to whom it would have 
rendered important assistance but for its forced alliance 
with Spain. The English people, however, freely aided 
the insurgents with arms and money. 

7. Earthquake of 1812. — The powers of nature seemed 
to conspire with the tyranny of Europe to destroy the young 
South American Republic. On the 26th of March 1812 
Venezuela was visited by a fearful earthquake, which 
destroyed the capital and several other towns, together 
with 20,000 people ; and many others perished of hunger 
and in other wa5'-s. This day was Holy Thursday ; and 
the superstitious people, prompted by their priests, be- 
lieved this awful visitation to be a judgment from God for 
their revolt. The Spanish troops, under Monteverde, 
now began a fresh attack on the disquieted Venezolans. 
Miranda, who on his return had been placed at the head 
of the army, had in the meantime overrun New Granada, 
and laid the foundation of the future United States of 
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Colombia, But tlie face of affairs was changed by the 
new's of the earthquake. Smitten with despair, his 
soldiers now deserted to the royalists ; he lost ground 
everywhere ; the fortress of Puerto Cavello, commanded 
by the great Bolivar, then a colonel in the service of the 
Republic, was surrendered through treachery. On the 
25th of June Miranda himself capitulated, with all his 
forces ; and Venezuela fell once more into the hands of 
the royalists. Miranda himself was arrested, in deliance 
of the terms of the surrender, and perished in an European 
dungeon, as Toussaint had perished a few years before. 
A cruel retribution was exacted by Monte^'crde from 
Venezuela. Monteverde emptied the prisons of their occu- 
pants, and filled them with the families of the principal 
citizens of the republic : and Caraccas became the scene 
of a Reign of Terror. 

8, Bolivar. — After Miranda’s capitulation, Bolivar had 
gone to New Granada, which still maintained its inde- 
pendence, and entered into the service of that republic, 
Bolivar now reappeared in a new character, and earned 
for himself a reputation in the history of the new world 
which up to a certain point ranks with that of Washington. 
Simon Bolivar, like Miranda, was a native of Caraccas ; 
it was in his house, on the banks of the river, that the 
first meetings of the patriot party had been held. Like 
Miranda, he had to some extent learned modern ideas by 
visiting the old world and the United States. When 
the cruelties of Monteverde had made Venezuela ripe 
for a new revolt, Bolivar reappeai'ed on his native soil 
at the head of a small body of troops from the adjacent 
republic. The successes which he gained so incensed 
the royalists that they refused quarter to their prisoners, 
and war to the death {j^nen‘ti a mimle) was proclaimed. 
All obstacles disappeared before Bolivar’s generalship, and 
on the 4th of August, 1813, he publicly entered Caraccas, 
the fortress of Puerto Cavello being now the only one in 
possession of the royalists. Bolivar was hailed widr the 
title of the liberator of Venezuela. Pie was willing to see the 
republic restored ; but the inhabitants very properly feared 
to trust at this time to anything but a military government, 
and vested the supreme power in him as dictator (1814). 
The event indeed proved the necessity of a military 
government. The defeated royalists raised fresh troops, 
many thousands of wdiom were negro slaves, and overran 
the whole country ; Bolivar- \vas beaten at La Puerta, and 
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forced to take refuge a second time in New Granada ; 
and the capital fell again into the hands of the royalists. 
The republicans, ho^vever, held their ground in many 
places ; and the success of the Spanish troops was but 
temporary. 

9. The Restoration. — The War of Independence had 
been undertaken against the Regency ; and had Ferdinand, 
on his restoration to the throne in 1814, shown any signs ot 
conciliation, he might yet have recovered bis American 
provinces. But the government persisted in its course of 
absolute repression :"and the colonists now saw the wJiole 
force of the Spanish power, released from the fears of 
France, turned against them. New Granada, where 
Bolivar was general in chief of the forces, was the only 
part where the insurrection survived ; and in 1S15 a fleet 
containing 10,000 men under General Morillo arrived off 
Carthagena, its principal port. Morillo had already 
visited Venezuela, and received the submission of 
the conquered inhabitants : and he now resolved to 
quench the insurrection in its chief focus. Carthagena 
was only provisioned for a short time ; and Bolivar, over- 
powered by numbers, quitted the soil of the continent, 
and went to the West Indies to seek help to relieve 
Carthagena, and maintain the contest for libex'ty. At 
Jamaica he met with little success ; but he was kindly 
received by Pdtion and Boyer in Hayti, and with the 
assistance he received from them he was enabled to fit 
out an expedition which sailed in April 1S16 from the 
port of Aux Cayes. Bolivar landed near Cumana, in the 
eastern extremity of Venezuela, and from this 25 oint he 
gradually advanced westwards, gaining strength by slow 
degrees. In the meantime, after a siege of 116 days, 
Carthagena surrendered ; 5,000 of its inhabitants had 
perished of hunger. Both provinces were now in Morillo’s 
hands. Fancying himself completely master of the 
country, he now proceeded to wmeak a terrible vengeance 
on the Granadincs. But at the news of Bolivar’s reap- 
pearance, though yet at a distance, the face of affairs 
changed, and the hope of liberty once more animated the 
people. The ciaielties of Morillo even roused their fainting 
spirits ; and it is certain that they greatly contributed to 
the h-iumph of the cause of freedom. Had Morillo been 
as judicious as Ajiodaca, in similar circumstances in 
Mexico, it might -have fared far otherwise with Bolivads 
final enterprise. His successes in the year 1817 were sure, 
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though slow ; in 1818, after he had been joined by Earo- 
pean volunteers, they were brilliant. Bolivar beat the 
royalists in one pitched battle after another ; and at 
; length a decisive victory was won by his lieutenant, 

[ vSantander, at Boyaca, in New Granada, August i, 1819, 

This battle, in which some hundreds of British and French 
t auxiliaries fought on the side of liberty, completely freed 
the tw'o countries from the yoke of Spain. Boyaca was 
the first in the series of victories which is completed by 
the names of Carabobo, Pichincha, Ayacucho, and Junin. 

10. First Federal Republic of Colombia, — The pro- 
vinces of New Granada and Venezuela, together with the 
Presidency of Quito, now sent delegates to the Convention 
of Cucuta, in 1821, and there decreed the union of the 
three countries as a single state by the name of the 
Republic of Colombia. The first Colombian federal con- 
stitution was concocted by the united wisdom of the 
delegates ; and the result might easily have been foreseen. 
It was a farrago of crude and heterogeneous ideas. Some 
j of its features were imitated from the American political 

S system, some from the English, some from the French. 

I The senate was to sit for eight years, and the House of 

I Representatives for four : the former was to be elected by 

I the pi-ovinces, the latter from equal electoral districts ; and 
‘ * side by side with the provision that money-bills could only 
! I originate in the lower house, stood such sweeping changes 
, \ as the abolition of orders of nobility, of primogeniture, 

• and of entails of property. The patriots of Cucuta, in- 
cluding such men as Santander, Azuero, and Soto, seem 
really to have believed that the settlement of a few poli- 
s deal ideas upon a sheet of paper was sufficient to create 
; j a great nationality, and to unite for ever a vast number 
5 of practically distinct and alien peoples, scattered over a 
U hundred thousand scjuare leagues of broken country, and 

I ': divided by the least practicable mountains in the world. 
Whole regiments have perished in the attempt to cross 
the icy wastes that separate Venezuela and New Granada. 
F acts, however, had to yield for the time to ideas, Bolivar 
of course became President ; and the Republic had need 
of him. The task of liberation was not yet completed, 
Carthagena, and many other strong places, remained in 
Spanish hands. Bolivar reduced these one by one, and 
the second decisive victory of Carabobo, in 1822, finally 
■ secured Colombian freedom. The English claim the 
chief share in the battle of Carabobo: for the British 
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le-ion alone carried the main Spanish position, losing in 
the feat uvo-thirds of its numbers, fhc war now fast 
ew to its close. The republic was able to contes with 
the invaders the dominion of the sea : General Padilla on 
of Tulv, 1S23, totally destroyed the Spanish fleet ; 
and the Spanish commander finally capitulated at Puerto 
Cavello in December. All those hard-won successes were 
mainly owing to the bravery and resolution of Lolivan 
Bolivi deserves to the full the reputation of an able and 
patriotic soldier. He was now set free, f^e shall see, to 
render important services to the rest of South America : 
and among the heroes of independence perhaps his name 
will always stand first. But Bolivar the statesman was a 
man very different from- Bolivar the general. He was 
alternately timid and arbitrary. He was indccd_ afraid to 
touch the problems of statesmanship which awaited him ; 
and instead of leading the Colombian people through 
independence to liberty, he stubbornly set his face apinst 
all measures of political or social reform. His fall may 
be said to have begun with the moment when liis military 
triumphs were complete. The disaffection to the consti- 
tution of the leading people in Venezuela and Ecuador, 
in r 8'’6 and 1 827, was favoured by the Provincial governors, 
Paez and Mosquera ; and Bolivar, instead of resisting the 
disintegration of the slate, openly favoured the miluary 
dictatorships which Paez and Mosquera established. This 
policy foreshadowed the reign of absolutism in New 
Granada itself. Bolivar, as we shall see in another 
cliapter had now become not only the constitutional 
head of the Colombian federation, but also the military 
head of the Peruvian republics : and there can be no 
doubt that he intended the Colombian constitution to be 
reduced to the Peruvian model. As a first step towards 
reuniting all the South American nations under a military 
governnicnt, Paez, beyond reasonable doubt, with Bolivar’s 
connivance, proclaimed the independence of Venezuela, 
April 30th, 1826. This practically broke up the Colombian 
federation : and the destruction of the Constitution, so far 
as it regarded New Granada itself, soon followed. Bolivar 
had already resorted to the usual devices of military 
tyranny. The terrorism of .sbirri, arbitrary arrests, the 
assumption of additional executive powers, and, finally, 
the suppression of the vice-prcsidency, all pointed one 
way. The Constitution of 1821 was now respected by 
neither party. While the people demanded a free and 
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popular suffrage, the substitution of municipal for central 
administration, and due checks upon the executive, the 
Bolivians agitated for a revision in exactly the opposite 
sense. At length, after the practical secession of Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador under their military rulers. Congress 
decreed a summons for a Convention, which met at Ocana 
in March 1828. It was now scarcely sought to maintain the 
federation : it was almost a question of the retention of 
political power by the Liberator and his party in New 
Granada itself. 

1 1. Fall of Bolivar. — The course of public opinion was 
clearly indicated by the elections to the Convention. 
Nearly two-thirds of the members were anti-Bolivians, 
and they were led by such men as Soto, Azuero, and the 
hero of Boyaca, the patriot general Santander. Bolivar’s 
party came almost entirely from Venezuela and Ecuador. 
As soon as the debates began, it was clear that the parties 
■were irreconcilable. The Bolivians argued for an eight 
years’ presidency, biennial sittings- of the Assembly, the 
government being in the meantime carried on by a 
Council of State, and an increase in the Presidential 
powers. The liberals, who were bent on electoral refonn 
and decentralization, were paralyzed by the violent bearing 
of the Bolivian .leaders : and Bolivar quartered himself in 
the neighbourhood, and threatened the Convention at the 
head of an army of 3,000 veterans. He did not, however, 
resort to open force. Instead of this, he ordered his party 
to recede from the Convention: and this left the Con- 
vention vvitliout the means of making a quorum. From 
this moment the designs of Bolivar were unmistakable. 
The dissolution of the Convention, and the appointment 
of Bolivar as Dictator, by a juirta of notables, followed as 
a matter of course; and by the •'Organic decree” of 
August 1838, Bolivar assumed the absolute sovereignty 
of Colombia. A reign of brute force now followed : but 
the triumph of Bolivar was only ephemeral A popular 
ferment began to spread over the country : and the 
Dictator was near being assassinated in bis palace of 
Bogota. The standard of revolt was raised in many 
places, and notably at Antioquia, by the patriotic general 
Cordova, the hero of Ayacucho. Bolivar did not hesitate 
to sacrifice to his ambition all his old companions in arn'^ : 
Sucre was assassinated, Cordova was mutilated and slain, 
and Santander was banished. Notwithstanding all this, 
the power of Bolivar was now tottering to its fall. The 
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Federation was gone : and it became a question of 
federation w b separate provinces. A por- 

sccunng occurcd in Ecuador. The democra- 

tentous change triumphed over the Bolivians 

tic party unde assured his chief that no help 

under Mosquem : and Pa^z assu^^^^^ Convention of 

,vas to be expected from Vcnc,^^ Packed with Bolivars 

Bogota ^ liberator’s star had set 

nominees it b a prestige completed the 

;■ rvf fnelino- that had been produced by his in- 
'‘Sfhlftvmn “v • and this ConvoAtion refused to vote 
Wm pSiS BolLr now withdrew from public life; 
Sd a few months later, December 17 , ibp, he died 
ana a ^ „ Pedro, near Santa Martha. Bolivar, 

Sh a paSw - struggle with Spain ™ 

n the end a traitor to his fellow-citizcns Recent cis- 
covedes leave little doubt that he intended to found a 
mSchy on the ruins of the Spanish dominion. England 
aid Fiance, both at this time strongly conservative powers, 
were ii favour of such a scheme ; and a Prince of the 
HousJ of Bourbon had already been nominated to be 
Bolivar’s successor. Thus we see that Bolivar s designs 
fd to the ground as soon as South American liberty was 
actuallv secured. He was unable to govern New Granada 
alone, much less to rule the Confederation : and New 
Granada was obliged in 1830 to recognise the disruption 
of Colombia, which had been long an accomplished fact. 
From this date the three states have a separate histoiy, 
which is very much of a piece, though Venezuela was for 
some years preserved from the intestine commotions 
which have from the beginning distracted New Granada 


ana rLCuacior. , „ o- o 

12. Santander and the Twelve Years.— Since 1831, 
which is looked upon by the Granadincs, or as they now 
call themselves, the Colombians, as the epoch of their 
nationality, there have been many revolutions in New 
Granada, proceeding sometimes from the liberal, some- 
times from the clerical and military party, which have kept 
the country in perpetual commotion. Mosquera, who 
had won the election Avhich decided the fate of Bolivar, 
did not long occupy the presidency. The soldiery would 
not submit to the exercise of supreme power ^ by a 
civilian ; and Mosquera was soon driven out by General 
TJrdanete, who was now at the head of the conservative 
or Bolivian party. But after the death of their leader, this 
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party suffered a natural relapse, and Urdanete ^vas over- 
thrown early in 1831. The histo:^ of New Granada 
may be said really to commence with the presidency of 
Bolivar’s old rival and companion in arms, Santander, 
who was elected under the Constitution of 1832, General 
Obando, another anti-Bolivian soldier, being his Vice- 
President. Santander was the chosen representative of 
that party of progress which Bolivar had fallen in 
thwarting ; but his popular name of the “ Man of the 
Laws” is enough to show us how the people regarded 
him. The name indicates a conservative tendency ; and 
Santander, though an upright and loyal Colombian, \v’'as 
no reformer. The old fiscal system, under the burden of 
which social and commercial life languished, was still . 
continued, nor was there any radical reform until after 
1850. But Santander did something to pacify the land 
and to procure a firm administration of the law. He also 
substituted the national guai'cl, or militia, for the stand- 
ing army.- Under Santander, though reform made no 
progress, liberal ideas certainly gained ground. His 
presidency, though sullied by the murder of the Bolivian 
general Sarda, and by cruel judicial revenges, was a com- 
paratively bright episode : and with its termination in 
1836, begins the dark and troubled period which the 
Granadines emphatically designate by the name of the 
Twelve Years. The scanty measure of liberalism which 
Santander had dealt out to the people was now with- 
drawn. Marquez, his successor, was a sceptic in politics, 
and a man of infimi will. He thought it best to con- 
ciliate the conservatives, and thus the Bolivian party 
revived, and led Marquez quite by the nose. Now began 
the ascendency of clericalism, of absolutist oligarchy, and 
of government by the gallows. This same system con- 
tinued under President Plerran, who was elected in 1841 ; 
and then appeared on the scene, as his chief minister, the 
famous Dr. Ospina. Ospina was of a totally different 
type from the conservatives of both the old schools. He 
was equally unlike the official instruments of the old 
colonial despotism and the military patriots who had 
taught the country how to shake it off. The South 
Americans consider Ospina the best example of the 
Machiavellian politician. Well versed in the aims, the 
tactics, and the weaknesses of modern liberalism, he had 
studied how to thwart it while seeming to yield to it, and 
he was well able to cajole the stupid clergy and generals, 
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the idle landowners and capitalists, of whom his own party 
was made up. Ospina was thus one of a race of clever men 
who have become as necessary to the old Europe as to the 
new. He sought to reverse all the steps in the path of 
progress which had been taken in the time of Santander. 
He'^changed the plan of the elementary schools, and 
brought back the Jesuits after an exile of eighty years. 
In 1843 he passed a curtailment of the constitution at all 
its points. In i8.-i4 he remodelled the local government 
in an absolutist sense, abolishing the cantom, a division 
intermediate between the provinces and the parishes, and 
raised the number of provinces from twenty to forty-four. 
A revolution so serious began to alarm the liberal party, 
and even the better class of the conservatives. It served 
to stimulate the liberal party, and to call forth the energies 
of leaders like Rojas and Arbolcda, and under the suc- 
ceeding president, Mosquera (1845 — 1849), though he had 
been a leader in the dictatorship of 1828, liberalism once 
more began to gain ground. Mosquera refused to allow 
Ospina to lead him by the nose ; and during his term that 
reaction was gradually preparing which, in 1849, gave the 
presidency to the favourite of the people, General Josd 
Lopez, 

13, The Revolution of April. — Times had now greatly 
changed in the Colombian republics. The people were 
everywhere weary of a combination of military tyranny, ■ 
official oligarchy, and clerical intolerance. Flores, in 
Ecuador, had been fast losing ground : in 1S45, fs we 
shall shortly’ see, he was expelled, and to the great indig- 
nation of the American nations, he made overtures in 
Spain for turning o’l'er the republic to its old tyrants. In 
Venezuela the long tyranny’' of Paez had been terminated 
by the popular reaction which brought in Monagas in 
1847. Besides these happy events in Colombia itself, 
the French Revolution of 184S mightily stimulated the 
courage of the Granadincs. During the last twenty years 
the population and trade of the country had greatly in- 
creased j and a large and powerful class of artisan poli- 
ticians had arisen in the towns. The presidential election 
of 1 849 w’as no doubt influenced by the fear of this artisan, 
or radical, party ; and the Lopez ministry did not hesitate 
to promise large measures of refonn. By far the most 
urgent, m the eye of the radicals, was the c|uestion of the 
Jesuits. The re-introduction of this pestilent body was 
not, in the eye of any real statesman, the worst of the 
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grievances under which the country laboured ; but the 
ministry, unable to help themselves, decreed their expul- 
sion. This was, of course, the signal for conservative 
revolts all over the country : and it soon came to be 
seen that the Lopez cabinet, though an honest and en- 
lightened body of men, were in every respect a weak one. 
Liberalism admits more degi-ees than conservatism ; and 
some of Lopez’s best men were disposed to go great lengths. 
Murillo, the Secretary of the Exchequer, passed a bill 
enabling the waste lands of the state to be sold cheap to 
the artisan class, to which Lopez refused the presidential 
assent. Murillo retired ; and the luaction set in. The 
people lost all tlieir confidence in the libei'als ; and at the 
election of 1853 they were resolved to have a president 
after their own heart. Accordingly, General Obanclo, a 
disappointed liberal of the old school, who, after being a 
favourite of Santander, had failed as a candidate against 
Marquez in 1837, and had now thrown in his lot with the 
the radicals, was elected president. A wider schism now 
set in between the aristocratic and philosophical liberals 
(cachacos), and the radicals, who were for universal 
suflrage, protection, and separation of church and state. 
This soon grew into open hostility : and seeing signs 
among the more intelligent and reputable section, of the 
party, of a coalition with the conservatives, the radicals, 
on Easter Monday (April 17), 1854, effected a revolution, 
and declared President Obando to be dictator. The 
artisans knew well enough that tliey w'oukl have to fight 
for the ideal democracy they proposed to constitute. The 
hopes of the conservatives now revived. Aided by the 
moderate liberals, they took the field with a “ regenerat- 
ing army” of 20,000 men, and General Herran was de- 
clared head of the state. The artisan army fought 
bravely, but by the end of the year the victory of the 
constitutionalists was everywhere complete. 

14, Second Federal Republic of Colombia. — This de- 
feat of the ultra-radicals, of course, led at once to the 
ascendency of the conseivatives, and Ospina entcl'ed on 
the Presidency in 1S57. The government had been much 
decentralized by the liberals in 1853, and in 1858 the 
complete Federal System of the United States was intro- 
duced, the forty-four Provinces being divided into eight 
federal states with independent state-rights. The liberals, 
though not opposed to federalism, knew that this would 
gi'eatly strengthen Ospina and his parly, who had neither 
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the patriotism to abide by the constitution, nor the 
prudence to avoid reactionary measures. The liberals, 
however, were not crushed. They soon rose all over the 
country, and a civil war, carried on with varying success, 
now began to rage, between the conservative government 
under Ospina and his successor, Arboleda, and the pro- 
vincial democracy under pow'erful leaders like the ex- 
president Mosquera, who had almost rendered himself 
independent in one of the provinces. After a hundred 
fights, the revolution triumphed in July, i86i. With the 
assassination of Arboleda in 1862 the last hopes of the 
conservatives disappeared. Mosquera, who \v'as now in 
possession of the field, was a true pupil of J 3 oliv'ar’s ; and 
he thought that the time had come for reviving Bolivar’s 
plans. Venezuela, where Falcon Avas then president, did 
not cncoui-age his projects ; and the conservative govern- 
ment of Ecuador refused at once. Mosquera then in- 
vaded Ecuador; but he desisted from the enterprise, 
and devoted himself to consolidating liberalism in New 
Granada. In 1863 Mosquera’s new Federal Constitu- 
tion was proclaimed. Henceforth each state became 
practically independent under its own President ; and 
to mark the change the title of the nation was altered. 
At first it was called the- Granadine Confederation : but 
it afterwards took the name of Colombia, which had 
formerly been the title of the larger Confederation under 
Bolivar. Among the most important facts in recent 
Colombian history is the independence of the State of 
Panama, which has become of gi'eat importance through 
the construction of the railway connecting the port of 
Colon, or Aspinwall, as it was named by the Americans, 
on the Atlantic, with that of Panama on the Pacific. This 
railway was opened in 1855 ; and in the same year Panama 
declared itself a sovereign state. The State of Panama, 
after many years of conservative domination, has now 
perhaps the most democratic government in the Avorld. 
The President is elected for two years only, and is in- 
capable of re-election. Panama has had many revolutions 
of its own ; nor has the new Federal Constitution solved 
all the difficulties of the Granadine government. In 1867 
Mosquera lyas obliged to have recourse to a co^li) d'etat, 
and declared himself dictator, but he was soon afterwards 
aiTCsted; a conservative revolution took place ; Mosquera 
was banished; and Gutierrez became president. The 
liberals, however, came back the next year, under 
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Ponce. Since 1874 General Perez has been President 
of Colombia. 

15, History of Venezuela, — ^We have dwelt at some 
length on the history of New Granada, because it in- 
cludes a series of typical events, and the history of other 
states thus becomes easier to understand. We shall there- 
fore be able to dispose more briefly of those which in the 
main resemble it. We have seen that Venezuela was the 
first among Bolivar’s three confederated States to leave 
the union : and that Paez, Bolivar’s companion in arms, 
established there a military tyranny under the form of a 
constitution, which lasted from 1826 to 1847. Paez 
nominated the President, when he was not President 
himself : he found a ready tool in civilians like Dr. 
Vargas, whose term of office ended in 1843. He was 
thus for twenty years as much master of Venezuela as 
Napoleon ever was of France. Under his government 
Venezuela seemed perfectly happy. and tranquil, and in 
the midst of surrounding confusion was thought to afford 
the rest of the world an example of what it was possible for 
a South American Republic to become. But the political 
condition of Venezuela was rotten : and under Vargas’ 
successor, Soublette, the face of affairs altered. The 
government had been hitherto of the ordinary South 
American conservative character. It had been a common 
oligarchy, of which Paez was the head : and it needed an 
abler man than Paez to preserve it from that fate which 
sooner or later befalls all oligarchies. The people, in- 
cluding the Indians and half-castes, now began to agitate 
for reform ; and the election of 1847 was the turning 
point in Venezolan history. Paez knew that a change was 
coming ; and, in oi'der to frighten the people, he now 
asked for leave from the government to quit the country, 
in case the new President should not like to have him in 
it. This meant that he would return in arms to overthrow 
the liberals : and when Monagas, the new President, 
showed that he did not mean to be the puppet of Paez, he 
went to New York, telling the Americans that the Consti- 
tution of Venezuela had been overthrown, and begging for 
help to go and fight for it. The Americans are strong 
believers in Constitutions : and by 1849 Paez was enabled 
to land at Coro, and establish himself in the town. He 
was however beaten by the national forces, and taken 
prisoner to Caraccas. During the reign of conservatism, 
the leader of such a rebellion would have been certainly 
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shot ; but the Congress spared his life, only banishing 
him from the country. Monagas now pretended to re- 
constitute the government on a more popular basis. But 
his reforms plainly tended to strengthen the Presidential 
authority; and he soon found himself opposed in the 
Assembly by a coalition of the conservatives and the* 
moderate liberals. Venezuela was thus in a situation 
which very much resembled that of Colombia under 
Lopez and Obando : and, as in Colombia, it issued in a 
civil war, which ended in favour of the popular party, 
and conferred upon Monagas a practical dictatorship 
which he exercised for ten years. Paez made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at Cumana in 1858 ; but Monagas was un- 
seated by the democratic Revolution headed by General 
Castro in 1859. Castro was elected President; but being 
too liberal in his tendencies, he was soon supplanted by 
the old oligarchic party. The country was for some years 
divided between three sections of politicians ; and a mili- 
taiy dictatorship on conservative principles was soon after 
established by the ex-president General Paez. Paez aj)- 
pointed as his Secretary an able man named Rojas, who 
soon became the practical head of the Government. But 
Paez had now completely lost his hold on the country. 
General Falcon, and his partisans, who belonged to the 
moderate party, successfully maintained war against him: 
and in 1863 the oligarchy was finally overthrown. Falcon 
now became President; and he was re-elected in 1865. 
But the old General Monagas, though now nearly ninety 
years of age, had long been resolving to profit by the dis- 
sensions of his rival : and in 186S he returned to the 
countiy and drove out Falcon and his party. His 
triumph, however, was short. In 1870 the Falcon party 
once more rose in arms under Guzman Blanco, and seized 
the Government : and the veteran Monagas died in the 
same year in prison. Blanco has been in power ever 
since : and only one rebellion of any importance, that of 
the unfortunate General Salazar, has disturbed his term 
of office. Salazar, who was himself a strong libex'al, lent 
his aid in the most unprincipled way to a clerical revo- 
lution, and was deservedly shot. Significant facts in the 
most recent Venezolan history arc the democratic reforms 
of the Constitution, and the determined attack which 
Blanco’s government has made on clericalism. The 
convents have been suppressed, and in May 1876 the 
Congress resolved on separation from Rome, and the 
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establishment of a National Church. The growth of 
Venezuela has also been stimulated since the late war 
by the immigration of large numbers of the Southern 
planters from the United States, and by the discovery of 
gold in the mountains of Guiana. 

16 Ecuador. — The southernmost of the three states 
which composed the first federal republic of Colombia 
consisted of the northern part of the old kingdom of Petu, 
with its port of Guayaquil, and its ancient capital town of 
Quito. This district had been separated from Peru, and 
^Ided to the new rdceroyalty of New Granada ; and thus 
while its ancient history belongs to the Pacific state, its 
modern history connects it immediately with the slates on 
the Atlantic'to which Bolivar had given their independence. 
In 1809 and 1810 there had been unsuccessful risings in 
the Province of Quito ; and the second of August in the 
latter year was a memorable clay in the revolt. It was the 
day on which three hundred citizens of the capital had 
been cruelly murdered by the soldieiy : these w^cre after- 
wards remembered all over South America by the name 
of the Martyrs of Quito. The people now made no 
further attempt until the liberation of New Grenada 
had been completed. In 1820, the Revolution of Guaya- 
tiuil took place, The insurgents were at first worsted, 
but at last succeeded under Bolivar’s lieutenant, 
General Jose; de Sucre, in throwing off the Spanish 
yoke. The Spaniards were finally defeated at Pichin- 
cha, May 22, 1822 ; and the Province of Quito was 
incorporated into the Colombian Republic. It was now 
divided into three departments, on the French system : 
and the southernmost of these received its name from the 
Equator (Ecuador), which passes through it. Shordy 
after Venezuela had declared herself independent of the 
Colombian Republic, the old province of Quito did the 
same, and placed its fortunes in the hands of one of 
Bolivar’s lieutenants named Flores. The name of Ecuador 
was now extended to all three departments. Flores 
exercised the chief authority for fifteen years. The con- 
stitution limited the Presidency to four : but Flores made 
an arrangement with one of his lieutenants called Roca- 
Fuerte, by w^hich tliey succeeded each other, the out-going 
President becoming governor of Gua5mquil. In 1843 Flores 
found himself strong enough to improve upon this system. 
Pie called a convention, wdiich refonned the constitution 
in a reactionary sense, and named him dictator for ten 
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years In 1845 the liberal reaction had set in all over 
Colombia: and it soon became too strong for Flores. 
Even his own supporters began to fail him, and he agreed 
to quit the country on being paid an indemnity o{ 20,000 
dollars But Flores had no intention of resigning Ecuador 
to the democrats. He went with his dollars to Europe, 
boimht arms and ships in England, and raised a legion of 
filibusters in Spain. The court of Spain encouraged him m 
his enterprise : and he agreed to make Ecuador a kingdom 
for one of the younger branches of the house of Bourbon. 
Neither America nor Europe could tolerate this ; and 
Flores, foiled in his project, went by way of the United 
States to Costa Rica, where, as we shall see, he concocted 
with Ballivian, the ex-president of Bolivia, a joint expedi- 
tion for recovering their authority, which was defeated with 
the aid of Peru under President Castilla, In the mean- 
time the Republic was reconstituted on a democratic basis ; 
and the constitution received its final revision in i R50. The 
government was made responsible to a single legislative 
chamber, elected for four years, by property qualification. 
This docs not seem a very democratic system : but it was 
clearly as much as Ecuador could bear. Flores continued 
to threaten it from without, and at length, through the 
help of the new government in Peru, he attained his 
end Ip i860 he succeeded in putting himself at the 
head of the conservatives in Quito, and while the radical 
General Franco in Guayaquil was at the same time threat- 
ened on the other side by the Peruvians, he advanced 
against him and defeated him. The Floreanos now returned 
to power ; Dr. Moreno became president, and Flores, as in 
the days of Roca-Fuerte, became Governor of Guayaquil, 
the scat of the ultra-democratic party. Moreno was con- 
stantly threatened by the latter, and by the radical party 
in New Granada under Mosquera; but he kept his seat 
during 186S, a year of liberal revolutions which Ecuador 
did not escape, and was rc-clcctcd in 1S69 for a period of 
six years. His administration will be chiefly remembered 
in American history by his accepting the “ protectorate ” 
of Napoleon III. of France. When we come to the history 
of Mexico, we shall see what this meant ; and it is clear 
that South Aniei'ican conservatism must be weak indeed 
when it descends to ally itself with the pretenders of the 
old world. In August, 1875, Moreno was assassinated ; 
and we may be sure that the people of Ecuador will never 
rest until they have obtained the same liberty as their 
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neighbours in New Granada and Venezuela. Ecuador 
has the misfortune to be divided geographically into two 
parts, the natural centres of which are the radical port 
of Guayaquil, and the old capital of Quito, where the 
clerical and official party have always held sway. The 
seat of the old Inca dynasty thus remains one of the last 
strongholds of that pernicious oligarchy which Spanish 
America has so long been struggling to shake off, 

17. General Remarks.— We cannot help regretting that 
Bolivar’s grand idea of a great Spanish Confederation, 
including all the lands between the isthmus and the 
Amazon, so soon fell to the ground ; but it is difficult to 
see how it could have been otherwise. The successful 
struggle for independence tvas everywhere succeeded by 
the "reign of ideas too big and too vague to be realized, as 
we shall see even more clearly in the next chapter. The 
South Americans, as they now know, had very mucli to 
learn : and it is only since their statesmen have learned to 
study not only the outward form but the actual construc- 
tive elements of more successful communities that any 
progress has been made. The Colombians have studied 
fheorics too much, and their moral and material interests 
too little. Most of America is a labourer’s paradise, but 
this is not so in Colombia. Hence, seen side by side 
wdth North America on the one hand, and the Plate 
States on the other, the Colombian States seem to the 
European eye to be retrograding rather than progressing. 
The energies of man and of nature seem to fail alike 
under a burning sun, and matters seem even the worse 
because political power has been lately transferred, by 
the progress of democracy, to an indolent and half- 
civilized majority, which includes many aborigine.? and 
half-castes. At present the general social condition of 
the Colombian peoples is said to be scarcely equal to that 
of Mexico. Democratic changes usually stimulate a 
nation : and we can hardly believe that here they have 
only relaxed and demoralized. It cannot be forgotten that 
the'Venezolans began in earnest the great struggle with 
Spain, and that they produced the great Bolivar : and there 
seems no reason why these great and fertile countries 
should not recover some of the prosperity which always 
marked the old Viceroyalty of New Granada. Venezuela, 
which as this history shows, has always been in advance 
of its neighbours, s.till keeps the lead : and if the recent 
measures which have been adopted suffice to ensure the 
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decline of the clerical party, and the cessation of con- 
servative reactions, it will probably become a very 
prosperous country. It is little more than twenty years 
since slavery was abolished in Venezuela : and free labour 
has not yet taken its place in sufficient quantity to produce 
any great results. But this immense country is capable 
of growing endless supplies of tobacco, indigo, cotton 
sugar, and coffee : it produces the finest cocoa that is 
known to commerce : it has abundance of coal ; and the 
copper-mines of Aroa might make it in this respect the 
rival of Chile and South Australia. Venezolan Guiana 
one of the finest of its districts, is scarcely known to 
the traveller. Colombia is less favourably situated than 
Venezuela : and Ecuador, from its position on the Pacific 
and its political difficulties, is likely to remain long behind 
its sister states. The inhabitants allege that during the 
last thirty years a steady improvement has been takino’ 
place in the moral and social condition of the Colombian 
states : but they can show nothing resembling the progress 
which has taken place in the next group of the colonial 
nations of Spanish descent. The states of the Plate river 
to which we next turn, make up by far the greatest group 
of the Spanish colonial nations : and the history of these 
two groups will disclose a complete and curious contrast 
which may be roughly described by saying one has been 
most influenced by French ideas, and the other by North 
American ideas. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ARGENTINE STATES. 

(ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, URUGUAY, PARAGUAY.) 

Isolation of the Plate States {i)~T/ie English Invasion { 2 )-Re. 
-^^olutwn of Buenos Ayres (z)-TAe Confederation {e^)-Sledal 
(^UTacter of Federalism and Umtarism U) — Parairuav {(S\ 

Rosas Fall {io)-~Trninifh of Unitarism. (li)~Ot>en- 

Grcmth of Colonization {ies^)~General Remarks ( 15 ). ^ ^ 

X. Isolation of the Plate States.-The States of the Plate 
River may almost be said to belong rather to North than 
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to South America. Unlike any other of the old Spanish 
Viceroyalties, they had been mainly peopled by recent 
European immigration, and the city of Buenos Ayres 
was even at the epoch of independence more Europ'ean 
than any other south of the Mexican Gulf, This is 
partly due to the comparatively temperate climate, which 
favours the normal activity of civilized mankind, and partly 
to the incidents of its history. The Plate was never like 
Mexico and Peru, the seat of an effete people, on which the 
Spanish political system was grafted ; and the civilization 
of Europe was here planted in a virgin soil. Remote from 
the seat of government in Europe, it at once engaged less 
of the attention of the mother country and yielded a less 
perfect obedience. The inhabitants at the epoch of inde- 
pendence had therefore much more of the true colonial 
character than those of any other Spanish province. The 
importance of the district consisted in its stock farms : 
and the mode of its settlement reminds us something of 
the Cape Colony, The colonist fixed on some tract of 
pasture land, where he made a settlement called an 
estancia, which was not unlike the South African loan- 
^lace. The fast-multiplying herds of horses, and of cattle 
bred for the export of their hides and tallow, employed 
numbers of hardy horsemen called ^auchos^ who lived on 
the estancia. Through the trade in hides and tallow, the 
peculiar character of the settlements on the Plate River 
was well known in England. Sir Walter Scott, with little 
exaggeration, described the country as a boundless extent 
of grassy plain, peopled only by a race of Christian 
savages, the furniture of whose huts consisted of the skulls 
of oxen, who lived on raw beef and water, and amused 
themselves by running horses to death. The gauchos 
were a wild and lawless race, approaching the type of 
some nomadic peoples in the old world. In the unsettled 
state of the country they often formed themselves into 
armed bands, under a leader called a cmidillo. Settled 
government existed only in the fourteen towns which 
were scattered over the surface of the great plain : and 
when the authority of the central government ceased, 
these towns naturally fell into the hands of the caudillos. 
The caudillos generally owned an estancia which soon 
became a populous commune : and as the estancieros grew 
rich, and perhaps powerful through family connection, 
there sprang up everywhere a numerous race of rude 
chiefs, and a real social organization, which had in it the 
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material of a sound national life. The es aricieros as 
mi-lu be expected, were not at first a very enlightened set 
of people. They were the strength of the old tederalist 
party, until that party was broken up by the tyranny of 
Rosas • but within the past twenty years great changes 
have taken place, and their politics do not materially 
conflict with those of the City of Buenos Ayres the 
traditional centre of the unitary or liberal party. Here 
a^nain there existed a rich democratic community, which 
had grown into importance in the same way as Sydney 
and Melbourne, as the first nucleus of the colony, the 
capital town, and the point of export and import. As the 
grkt basin of the Plate States has no other ocean port 
except Monte Video, at a great distance on the other 
side of the estuary, all the commerce of the interior and 
riverine provinces passed through Buenos Ayres. It is 
casv to see how complete was the antagonism between 
the'civilized people of the port and the rude residents in 
the pampas : and this antagonism is very conspicuous 
in Argentine history. In one respect however, both the 
town and the country were alike. The Argentine district 
was an entirely 7tew country ; where nobility was scarcely 
known or valued ; where the Church had but little influence ; 
and where foreign ideas had largely penetrated owing to 
the alliance of France and the contraband traffic with the 
United States. It is easy to see how much this facilitated 
the repudiation of the yoke of Spain, and why the revolu- 
tion of Buenos Ayres, unlike those of Colombia and Peru, 
was brought about without much shedding of blood. It 
was here, as we shall now see, that the English first sought 
to deliver South America from the Spaniards by armed 


intervention. 

2. The English Invasion — The trade of the Plate 
River had enormously increased since the substitution of 
register ships for the annual flotilla, and the erection of 
Buenos Ayres into a viceroyalty in 1778 ; but it was not 
until the war of 1797 that the English became aware of 
its I'eal extent. The British cruisers had enough to do to 
maintain the blockade : and when the English learned that 
millions of hides were rotting in the warehouses of Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, they concluded that the people 
would soon sec that their interests would be best served 
by submission to the great naval power. The peace put 
an end to these ideas ; but Pitt’s favourite project for 
destroying Spanish influence in South America by the 
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English arms was revived and put in execution soon after 
the opening of the second European war in 1S03. In 
1806, the year of the first attempts of Miranda in Vene- 
zuela, he sent a squadron to the Plate River, which offered 
the best point of attack to the British fleet, and the road 
to the most promising of the Sjianish colonics. The 
English, under General Beresford, though few in number, 
soon took Buenos Ayres, for the Spaniards, terrified at 
the sight of British troops, surrendered without knowing 
how insignificant the invading force really was. When 
they found this out, they mustered courage to attack 
Beresford in the citadel ; and the English commander 
was obliged to evacuate the place. The English soon 
afterwards took possession of Monte Video, on the other 
side of the river. PI ere they were joined by another 
squadron, who were under orders, after reducing Buenos 
Ayres, to sail round the Horn, to take Valparaiso, and 
establish posts across the continent connecting that city 
with Buenos Ayres, thus executing the long-cherished 
plan of Lord Anson. Buenos Ayres was therefore in- 
vested a second time. But the English land forces were 
too few for their task. The Spaniards spread all round 
the city strong breastworks of oxhides, and collected all 
their forces for its defence. Buenos Ayres was stormed 
by the English at two points on the 5th July, 1807 ; but 
they were unable to hold ibcir ground against the un- 
ceasing fire of the Spaniards, who were greatly superior 
in numbers, and the next day they capitulated, and agreed 
to evacuate the province within two months. The English 
had imagined that the colonists would readily flock to 
their standard, and throw off the yoke of Spain. This 
was a great mistake ; and it needed the events of 1808 to 
lead the Spanish colonists to their independence. 

3. The Revolution of Buenos Ayres.— It must be re- 
membered that the revolution of La Paz tok place within 
the viccroyalty of Buenos Ayres ; and its unhappy termi- 
nation discouraged the independents of the capital. When 
the English took Montevideo, the Buenos Ayreans made 
an attempt at revolution,- and deposed the viceroy. But in 
iSio, Avhen it came to be Icnown that the French aimies 
had crossed the Sierra Morena, and that Spain was 
concpiered country, the colonists would no longer submit 
to the shadowy authority of the colonial officers, and elected 
a junta of their own to cany on the Government. Most 
of the troops in the colony went over to the cause of inde- 
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pendence, and easily overcame the feeble resistance that 
was made bv those who remained faithful to the regency 
in the engagement of Las Piedras. The leaders of the revo- 
lution were the advocate Castelli and General Belgrano ; 
and under their guidance scarcely any obstacle stopped 
its progress. They even sent their armies at once into 
Upper Peru and the Banda Oriental, and their privateers 
carried the Independent flag to the coasts of the Pacific ; 
but these successes were accompanied by a total anarchy 
in the Argentine capital and provinces. The most intel- 
ligent and capable men had gone off to fight for liberty 
elsewhere ; and even if they had remained, it would have 
been no easy task to establish a new government over 
the scattered and half-civilized population of this vast 
country. The estancieros kept what order they could 
among their gauchos and the Indian tribes : and the most 
important of them formed loose defensive leagues in each 
province, so that the first result of independence was the 
formation of a not very intelligent party of country pro- 
prietors, who knew nothing of the mysteries of politics, 
and were not ill-content with the existing order of things. 
The business of the old viceroyal government was dele- 
gated to a supreme Director ; but this functionary was 
little more than titular. How limited the aspirations of 
the Argentines at first were may be gathered from the 
instructions with which Belgrano and Rivadavia were sent 
to Europe in 1814. They were to go to England, and ask 
for an English protectorate ; if possible, under an English 
prince. They were next to try the same plan in France, 
Austria, and Russia, and lastly in Spain itself ; and if 
Spain still refused, were to offer to renew the subjection of 
the colony, on condition of certain specified concessions 
being made. This was indeed a strange contrast to the 
lofty aspirations of the Colombians. On arriving at Rio, 
the Argentine delegates were assured by the English 
minister, Lord Strangford, that, as things were, no 
European power would do anything for them : nor did 
they succeed better in Spain itself. Meanwhile, the 
government of the Buenos Ayres junta was powerless 
outside the town, and the country was fast lapsing into 
the utmost disorder and confusion. 

4. The Confederation. — At length, when Government 
could hardly be said to exist at all, a general coirgress 
of the provinces of the Plate River assembled at Tucuman 
in 1 816. It was resolved that all the states should unite 
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in a confederation to be called the United Provinces of 
the Plate River : and a constitution was elaborated, in 
imitation of the famous one of the United States, provid- 
ing for tAvo legislative chambers and a president. Exactly 
as in Colombia, the establishment of such a constitution 
■was really what is called putting the cart before the horse. 
It was a chain of crumbling links which had indeed never 
hardened at all ; and this appeared from the very be- 
^ ginning. The influence of the capital, of which all the 
other provinces were keenly jealous, predominated in the 
congress ; and Puyrredon, an active Buenos Ayres poli- 
tician, was made supreme director of the Confederation. 
The people of Buenos Ayres thought their city destined 
to exercise over the rural provinces a similar influence 
to that which Athens, under similar circumstances, had 
i exercised in Greece ; and able Buenos Ayreans like 
[ Puyrredon, San Martin, and Rivadavia, now became 
the leaders of the unitary party. The powerful pro- 
vincials, represented by such men as Lopez and Quiroga, 
soon found out that the Federal scheme meant the supre- 
macy of Buenos A)Tes, and a political change which 
i; would deprive them of most of their influence. The 
i! Federal system, therefore, could not be expected to last 
I A'ery long ; and it did in fact collapse after four years. 

I Artigas led the revolt in the Banda Oriental, and the 
' Riverine Provinces soon followed the example. For a 
long time the provinces were practically under the autho- 
rity of their local chiefs, the only semblance of political 
life being confined to Buenos Ayres itself. 

5. Special Character of Federalism and Unitarism. — 
The wars AA'hich long distracted the Argentine Slates pro- 
I : cecded from causes very different to those Avhich produced 
the revolutions of most of South America. We do not here 
I find generals of the revolution like Paez and Flores con- 
|i spiring against the constitution, pandering to a clerical 
' I and official party, and establishing a reign of obstructive’ 
I conservatism. On the contrary, we find the soldiers of in- 
dependence taking little or no part in civil struggles, while 
the caudillos, like the robber knights of the middle ages 
in Germany and Italy, passed from private to public war- 
fare, and at last, on the decline of the old party of inde- 
pendence, made themselves masters of the capital and the 
! government, passing, by a strange accident, under a title 
V which is everywhere else distinctive of liberalism and 
social progress. In tracing the history of South America 
I , S 2 
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we shall find that everywhere, except in the Argentine 
Confederation, the Federalists have been what we should 
call a liberal party, and the Unitansts a conservative 
narty It is easy enough to understand this, because the 
old Spanish government was centralized in the capital of 
each viceroyalty or captaincy-general (as the case might 
be) and the official party, who really came into power at 
the epoch of independence, rvanted still to keep the upper 
hand among the people of the chief states, and to keep 
the provinces in the old state of subjection. The populace 
of the capital, and nearly all classes in the provinces, thus 
became a natural opposition, whose chief aim was to de- 
centralize the government : and as there was but little 
trade either among themselves or with Europe, they 
actually suffered but little by the provinces lapsing into 
this condition of independent states, though this of course 
checked their commercial growth. Such has been the 
case in Mexico, Central America, and Colombia. But on 
the Plate River the progress, and even the present well- 
being of the provinces, very much depended on their 
trade ’with Europe: and the whole of this, under the 
Spanish system, passed through Buenos Ayres, where a 
large revenue was thus raised. It was therefore the 
interest of Buenos Avres, though the centre of liberal 
ideas, to establish a krict Unitary system, keeping the 
waters above closed to European vessels, so as to secure 
for itself the trade of the whole Confederation. Against 
this the provinces revolted. The object of the rest of the 
Confederation was to make Buenos Ayres share its great 
revenue with them by having ports and governments of 
their own ; and hence we see why Federal principles were 
held in the provinces, and Unitary principles at Buenos 
Ayres. The reverse was the case in the rest of Spanish 
America, and in Brazil, wher-e each province generally 
had its own port on the ocean. But as time went on, the 
names of these parties, like those of political parties in 
England, lost all their meaning : and the fact is that never 
was the government so thoroughly centralized as by the 
Federalists under Rosas, and never have provincial in- 
terests been so well regarded as by the Unitaries, since 
their triumph under Mitre in 1852. The chiefs of the 
Federalist party were simply tlie rich proprietors, who 
would naturally be the chief people in a society just 
emerging from colonial slavery. These were ignorant 
and stupid people : and the Unitaries, on the other hand, 
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were the small class of intelligent politicians, seeking to 
form new political conditions, under which absolute power 
in every form should be abolisiied, and the rule of law 
should take its place. The history of the Argentine 
States is the history of the progress and irininph of this 
minority : and the disruption of the Federalists, and the 
almost universal adoption of Unitarism, form one of the 
most encouraging pages of South American history. 

6. Paraguay.— A singular fate befell the people of Para- 
guay. While the revolution was going on in Buenos Ayres, 
i they showed no sympathy for the cause of independence. 

The junta resolved to awaken them from their political 
I stupor; and Bcigrano invaded. Paraguay in iSio, at the 
head of 5,000 men. He tvas defeated and obli.ged to 
i retire ; but in the next year, incited by two or three 
persons of influence, the people deposed their old governor 
and elected a junta, the secretary of which was a popular 
advocate named -Dr. Francia, who, having already held 
office under the old Spanish government, well understood 
the country and its people. The Government of Paraguay 
; had always maintained the old antagonism which had 
; existed between , the Jesuit missions and the provinces 
I surrounding them : and the new junta, having succeeded 
I without much difficulty in organizing a strong government, 
refused to join the Confederation of the United Provinces. 
Following the example of ancient Rome, the Paraguayan 
politicians established in 1813 a Republic under two 
annual Consuls, who were to be alternately at the head 
of the Government. Francia himself was one of these , 
y and he took care to get a wealthy cstancicros, who knew 
nothing of politics, elected as the other. The forms of 
i a free government were of course only used to delude 
the people. The republic was solemnly inaugurated, the 
: V chief features in the ceremony being two greal chairs, one 
h of which was called Caesar’s, the other Pompoy’s. Tlie 
it next year Francia showed the people that it was useless to 
t' have more than one supreme magistrate, and got himself 
I nominated dictator for three years. At the expiration of 
I this period he was made dictator for life. Francia, whose 
policy, after making certain allowances, may be said to be 
: merely a continuation of the Spanish system, would have 

! ^ nothing to do with any of the neighbouring states. He 
i kept up and strengthened the barriers which had always 
I separated Paraguay from the rest of the world ; and if 
I any stranger entered it, it was probable that he would 
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never be allowed to leave it. Being always afraid of 
revolution, he tolerated no freedom of thought or speech : 
and anybody, man or woman, who said a word against 
his government was at once thmst into prison, where they 
languished in irons until they died. His rule, which he 
affected to model on that of Bonaparte, though cruel 
and despotic, was, in some respects, beneficial, especially 
towards its close. He did not a little to improve the 
agriculture and the rude manufactures of the country. 
He was never trusted by his Spanish neighbours, and 
sought alliance with the new empire of Brazil, although 
between the Brazilians and his own subjects tlrere existed 
the strongest hatred ; and over these latter his reign was 
truly a reign of terror. Many believed tliat Francia in- 
tended to play the laart of the famous General Monk, 
and. hand over Paraguay to some prince of the Bourbon 
family. This expectation, however, was irot realized ; 
and the rule of this strange being in Paraguay lasted for 
a quarter of a century, and only ended with his death. 
As Francia held no communication with the outer world, 
the outer world was often surprised by some extraordinary 
piece of news about him. How it was said that he had 
sold Paraguay to the new empire of Brazil ; now that he 
had been driven from power by his generals, and had 
retired to his country scat : now that he had made himself 
the centre of a grand confederation, including Bolivia and 
the Riverine Provinces, and declared war on Brazil. One 
day, to the surprise and delight of Europe, a certain 
Marquis of the Guaranis, as he called himself, announced 
himself at the Court of Madrid as an envoy from Francia ; 
but the imposture was soon discovered, and the Marquis 
had to quit Spain in haste. Under Francia tlie Para- 
guayans lived in absolute terrorism. Even after his death 
they scarcely ventured to pronounce his name ; and his 
tomb became to the poorer people an object of supensLi- 
tious worship Some believed him a god, who w'ould rise 
again from the grave. When his tomb was opened, a few 
years afterwards, it was found ahno.st empty. Most of 
his remains had been carried off, and no doubt Hung into 
the river, as the bones of the English tyrant, Stephen, 
were once flung into the Swale at Faversham. 

7. The Unitary Republic. — No greater contrast can be 
imagined than that between the reign of Conservatism 
under Francia in Paraguay, and the strong efforts towards 
progress which were now made in the capital of the 
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United Provinces. The year 1821 was marked by the 
establishment at Buenos Ayres of the representative re- 
public under Rivadavia. Under him the immigration of 
foreigners was first encouraged, religious liberty estab- 
lished, some measures were taken for promoting education 
and advantageous treaties made with neighbouring nations’ 
Rivadavia soon afterwards became President-General of 
the Confederation. Pie renounced the pretensions of the 
Republic to Upper Peru, which now took its place amoiy-r 
the American nations by the name of Bolivia ; and he 
refused to take part in that narrow and exclusive imivemcnt 
the principle of which was “America for the Americans.” 
Hitherto most of the South American peoples, coinnietclV 
reversing the policy of the flourishing nations of modern 
times, as illustrated in the cases of Holland, England, and 
tire United States, had thrown every sort of obstacle in 
the way of foreigners wishing to settle in the country 
Rivadavia threw open the province of Buenos Avres 
which was the key of all the Argentine states, to all Europe 
as William Penn had done with Pennsylvania. But the 
immediate result was to render him unpopular ; and in 
consequence partly of this and partly of provincial oppo- 
sition, this truly liberal statesman resigned and went to 
Europe in 1827. With him fell the hopes of the repre- 
sentative republic : and the progress of the Argentine 
States was thrown back for thirty years. Qniroga and 
Lopez, with other provincial leaders, had ""now made 
themselves practically independent. Quiroga almost 
occupied the same position in La Rioja that Erancia did 
in Paraguay. Bustos did the same in Cordova. Lopez 
succeeded Rivadavia as President-General : and thus 
began that gradual depression of the influence of Buenos 
Ayres, and supremacy of the interior and riverim? pro- 
vinces, which soon culminated in the tyranny of Rosas. 
The country was now in the hands of leaders of gauchos ; 
and under the name of the United Pim-inces the nation 
maintained but a feeble and precarious existence, being 
in fact only a voluntary association of the states, which 
might be repudiated and restored at will. The collapse 
of the Unitary party was natural and inevitable. Its 
creed of modern European principles, which had nowhere 
stood the test of experience, and were gathered from 
many contrary sources, Avas readily shaken : and if the 
constitutionalism of the French philosophers could not 
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be upheld at home, it was not likely to hold its ground in 
South America. , . „ ^ 

8. The Banda Oriental.— We have seen how tlie Eastern 
state (Banda Oriental), like Paraguay, refused to cast in 
its lot with the United Provinces. It was, however, far 
too weak to maintain an independent existence ; and the 
Brazilians, in the hevday of their lately gotten independ- 
ence, profited by the weakness and division of the 
Aro-entines, and revived their old claim. The Banda 
OrTental might be said to lie within the natural geogra- 
phical limits of Brazil, but Spain had .always claimed it. 
It was mainly peopled by Spaniards, and was now occupied 
by a numerous band of gauchos under Artigas. Artigas 
had no faith in the new Argentine nation ; and wEen the 
Portuguese attacked the place in i8i6 he made but a 
show of resistance. Until 1821 he preserved his influence 
at Monte Video, though tlie province was practically under 
Portuguese rule ; and at a congress called in 1821 he 
procured its formal reunion with Brazil, under the name of 
the Cisplatine Province. The Buenos Ayreans, however, 
could not look quietly upon what was really the Brazilian 
annexation of this valuable province. In 1825, a number 
of volunteers invaded the Banda and drove out the 
Brazilians : a new goveimnient was formed at Monte 
Video, and the Banda formally incorporated itself with 
1 the United Provinces. Pedro the First of Brazil now 

■ declared war on the Argentines : but the Monte Vidcans 

I successfully resisted his arms, and the quarrel was finally 
f settled in 1838, by a treaty which established the Eastern 
t province as an independent republic by the name of 
f Uruguay. Its constitution provided for the government 
;; under a President and two elective chambers. The trade 
; of the new state was opened to the whole world ; immi- 
gration w'as encouraged; and under the Presidency of 
General Rivera the Uruguay republic commenced what 
has proved a steadily prosperous career, in spite of its 
intestine troubles. The population of the Uruguay Re- 
public has always been divided into the bianco, or white, 
and the Colorado, or coloured parties : the first being 
Conservative, and the second Liberal. During the tyranny 
of Rosas, of which we shall presently speak, it was the 
resort of all Spanish Liberal refugees from Buenos Ayres : 
and this naturally exposed it to the hostility of the Dic- 
tator. We shall sec how gallantly it wais defended from 
his attacks during nine years^ and how it became the 
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centre from which the liberating army finally overthrew 
the tyrant. After the fall of Rosas in 1852, and the 
triumph of Liberalism in Buenos Ayres, it followed that 
the old Conservative constitution in Uruguay would soon 
i be abolished. After a long struggle and several revolu- 

I tions, the triumph of the Colorado or advanced party 

I seemed assured ; and Pereira, its head, with a good 

fortune rare in South America, completed the term of 
his presidency (i 856-1 S60) without a revolution. But his 
successor, Berro, was less fortunate. Flores, an adven- 
turer in the service of Buenos Ayres, unseated him in 
1863 ; and the history of the Uruguay thus leads us 
up to that of the Paraguayan war. Notwithstanding all 
its troubles, Uruguay has never ceased to be a flourish- 
ing country. In 1870 it had not far short of 400,000 
inhabitants, or five times as many as at the date of its 
independence. 

9. General Rosas (1829-1852). — For twenty-three years 
[ the government of Buenos Ayres, with some intermissions, 
was in the hands of General Juan Manuel dc Rosas, an 
estanciero and Federalist leader, who had raised himself to 
power on the fall of the Unitary party under Rivadavia, 
I At the head of the Federalist leaders and their gaucho 
armies, he had no difficulty in defeating the forces of 
: Buenos Ayres under the patriotic General Paz. With the 

view of establishing his position he now hastened to con- 
clude what is called the quadrilateral treaty, being a 
federal alliance between Buenos Ayres and the Riverine 
Provinces of Corrientes, Santa F<f, and Entre Rios, Buenos 
Ayres retaining all its old privileges. With the assistance 
of Quiroga and Lopez, Rosas next completely defeated the 
remains of the U nitaiy party in the provinces. He retired 
from the Presidency in 1833, but in 1835 the Assembly, 

, packed with his creatures from all the provinces, vested 
r all public powers in him as dictator, and declared him 
Defender of the Confederation. Rosas, forgetting the 
f ^vide difference of circumstances, now avowedly took the 
famous Francia for his model, and endeavoured to repro- 
duce in Buenos Ayres the oriental despotism of Paraguay. 

■ Rosas was a tyrant of the old type ; he was energetic, 
patient, subtle, treacherous, and cniel. Finding it in- 
dispensable to have in each of the fourteen provinces a 
goveimor completely under his own power, he did not 
i scruple to get rid of his old allies in the Riverine Pro- 
I vinces, Quiroga and Lopez, one of ivliom he caused to be 
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assassinated and the other to be poisoned. He organised 
his power in Buenos Ayres with a completeness which re- 
minds us of the military tyrants of ancient Greece. His ad- 
vent to power had thrown all the best citizens into discredit, 
and so little was he supported by public opinion that he 
had to govern by means of a club called the Mashorca, 
composed of all' the scoundrels in the province. The 
hlashorqueros wore a red riband with the legends Rasa-t 
or dcath\ and Death to the Unitaries. These went round 
about the city, assassinating those whom Rosas marked 
out, forcing a'll the people to tvear the Mashorca badge, 
and hailing the tyrant by the names of Saviour of his 
Country and Restorer of the Laws. Though the clerical 
party was not here of much importance, he followed the 
other South American reactionaries in trying to revive it. 
At one blow he effaced all the ecclesiastical reforms which 
had been effected by Rivadavia. He restored the convents, 
and brought back the Jesuits, who had been banished for 
seventy years. A rupture with France seemed in 1838 
likely to check his tyranny : and a French squadron sailed 
up the river. Taking advantage of tlic conjuncture, Rivera 
threatened him from IMontc Video, and the Unitary general 
Lavalle even advanced within a few leagues of the capital. 
But Rosas made terms with the French : and the event 
made him stronger than ever. Many people who despised 
him heartily now gave him their support. He was the 
first man who had shown himself capable of maintaining 
a strong governmeirt, because he was the first who applied 
to the government of the nation the principles on which 
an estanciero governed his horde of gauchos : and he 
always had before him, as a lesson, the career of Ouiroja. 
Rosas now declared a reign of terror against the Unitaries 
throughout the provinces, and despatched an expedition 
to reduce the Uruguay republic, which was the head 
quarters of the party. Between 1829 and 1843 Rosas is 
calculated to have destroyed over 22,000 of his fellow- 
creatures, of whom nearly 6,000 were shot or assassinated 
in cold blood in the frightful massacres of Ajn-il and 
October, 1841. The Uruguay province was easily oven un 
by the troops of Rosas; but the town of Monte Video was 
gallantly defended, chiefly by a legion formed from among 
its French inhabitants, and by a handful of Italians com- 
manded by the intrepid young colonel Garibaldi. France 
and England, having vainly remonstrated tvith Rosas, now 
declared war upon him. Their united squadrons block- 
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adccl Buenos Ayres and opened the navigation of the whole 
river as far as Paraguay : but they abstained from attack- 
ing the tyrant in his own stronghold. Uruguay was thus 
once more saved, and the way to Paraguay, which had in 
the meantime been set pariially free by the death of 
Francia, was permanently opened to Europe. The rest of 
the dictatorship of Rosas was occupied in the attempt to 
suppress the growing discontent of the Unilaries of the 
Riverine Provinces, to which at length he succumbed. 
The chief men, even of the Federalist party, in the pro- 
vinces were now weary of the tyranny of Rosas : and, in 
184S, a determined rebellion w'as commenced against him 
by Urc|uiza, the provincial governor of Entre ilios. Ur- 
quiza was one of the richest estancicros in the country. 
As the head of the province, he had no difficulty in raising . 
an army of 2,000 men : and though he was partly actuated 
by motives merely personal, the Unitaries now rallied 
round him. Monte Video had now become the last 
stronghold of the Unitary party: and it was here that 
the standard of a great civil war against Rosas was now 
raised. 

10. Fall of Rosas. — The slates of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay also entered into a treaty for the deposition of 
Rosas and the opening of the Plate river. The Brazilian 
fleet maintained the blockade of the port, from which 
France and England had desisted, after a naval parade 
lasting over several years, and at length Rosas was de- 
feated by Urquiza in the battle of Monte Cascros (Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1852), and fled in disguise to Europe. This is 
the most important event in Argentine history. With the 
tyranny of the dictator passed away also the long commer- 
cial and political preponderance of Buenos Ayre.s over 
the neighbom'ing confederated provinces. But the paity 
of Urquiza had still great difficulties to overcome. Ur- 
quiza, who was as much of a despot and F ederalist as 
Rosas, having- desti'oycd the enemy, was willing to let 
matters rest. The Unitary parly of Buenos Ayres, how- 
ever, consisting of all the intelligent and statesmanlike 
people in the colony, were determined not to let a second 
Rosas slip securely into power : and finding that Urquiza 
was beginning to govern in the manner and tlirough the 
instruments of Rosas, they had no resource but a revo- 
lution. In September, 1852, when Urquiza had gone ofl 
to the Congress at Santa Fd, this took place, and Br. 
Alsina was elected governor of the province in the place 
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of one Lopez, a creature of Urquiza's. Buenos Ayres now 
declared itself independent of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion The prime mover in this great revolution was 
Bartolomeo Mitre. After being a merchajnt, a journalist, 
and a member of the Assembly, Mitre had acquired re- 
putation as a soldier all through the campaign of libera- 
tion He now became minister of the interior : and he 
had'more than any one else to do with the reconstruction 
of the Plate Confederation. 

II. Triumph of Unitarisra.— Thus at the end of 1852, 
the two Argentine parties had become for the time two dis- 
tinct nations, the Unitaries, in the Province of Buenos 
Ayres under Alsina and Mitre, and the Federalists, in the 
rest of the provinces, under Urquiza. The seat of the 
Federal government was now transferred to Parana. 
Urquiza advanced into the territory of Buenos Ayres, 
but was obliged to retire to Entre Rios in July. 1853. 
The thirteen provinces in vain flattered themselves that 
they could get on without Buenos Ayres. The inde- 
pendent state continued to grow faster than all the rest : 
and its internal economy, under such men as Alsina and 
Sarmiento, soon showed a great change. Perhaps the 
most fruitful thing done by Sarmiento was the establish- 
ment of a new system of education, exactly copied from 
that of New England. Buenos Ayres was rich : it had 
twenty times the revenue of the government of Parana : 
and it had credit in Europe, which Urquiza had not. 
Urejuiza in vain charged goods imported through Buenos 
Ayres with very high duties. Nothing could ruin this 
great state : whereas the Confederation without Buenos 
Ayres was clearly a state without revenue or commerce. 
The federal government finding itself unmistakably on 
the decline, sought to renew itself by one more attempt 
to crush the Buenos Ayreans. Year after year, however, 
the influence of the liberal principles of Buenos Ayres had 
been spreading all over the provinces : the people of the 
latter could see with their own eyes the difference between 
the two systems of government : and when the war was 
declared in 1859, the Federalists found themselves very ill 
supported, and Buenos Ayres likely to be more than their 
match. It was now important to the Buenos Ayreans, 
who were fast in the ascendant, to have the matter finally 
settled. Either the Federalists, as represented in the go- 
vernment of Parana, must accept the radical changes 
which they proposed, or the war must go on. The former 
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alternative prevailed, and in i860 Buenos Ayres re-entered 
tlie Confederation. The state constitutions had in the 
meantime been reorganized in 1856, so that the work 
which had been begun in 1816 was at last on the wav to 
completion. Only one more thing remained to be done. 
The obstructive old government at Parana still sulisisted : 
and the new President of the Confederation, Derqni, 
proved himself to be entirely under the influence of Ur- 
quiza. Pie foolishly tried to use the Federal troops in 
support of what proved to be an insurrection of the 
Federalists : and Mitre therefore inarched against him 
and defeated him at Pavon in December, 1861. The 
government of Parana was now dissolved. Buenos 
Ayres, having completely re-established its ascendency, 
but on the most liberal principles, became once more 
the Federal capital : and Mitre was elected President of 
the Confederation. 

12. Opening of the Plate River.— The opening of all 
the waters which discharge into the Plate River was 
decreed before the secession of Buenos Ayres. The 
event was not very pleasing to the Buenos Ayreans, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it had really anything 
to do with their secession. But this secession forced on 
the activity of the Federal government of Urquiza at 
I'arana. The river was now completely opened to com- 
merce ; vessels of all nations began to explore it ; and 
under Urquiza’s government fresh ports were established, 
such as Rosario, which in six years became a city of 
20,000 inhabitants. Rosario was intended to I'ival Buenos 
Ayres, and was made a free port. Railways were now 
planned, and the great one between Rosario and Cordova 
was commenced ; immigration from all parts of Europe 
which had been checked since the time of Rivadavia, 
began anew. But the working of all these measures 
tended to show that the Plate States could do nothing 
without Buenos Ayres : they were like a body without 
ahead. N otwithstanding the differential duties, Rosario 
became a mere tributary to Buenos Ayres. The Fede- 
ralists, as we just have seen, were really crushed as a party 
by having this brought clearly home to the minds of the 
people, and by the reunion with Buenos Ayres, the opening 
of the Plate River and its tributaries began to produce 
for the first time its full effect in the year 1862. 

1.3. The Two Lopez in Paraguay. — ^After governing 
Paraguay for twenty-six years, the old Dictator Dr. 
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Francia died in 1S40, and was succeeded by one 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, who came to possess the same 
power in the same way. The people at first made a 
show of electing two consuls, of whom Lopez was one: 
but he was soon declared President for life, and for 
twenty-two years he exercised just the same despotic 
authority as Francia. But the time was now come when 
the prosperity of Paraguay required that it should be 
opened to the rest of the world. As early as 1845, Lopez 
invited foreigners to settle in Paraguay, though he did not 
permit them to become landowners. Being a man of 
some breadth of view, he joined with the neighbouring 
Riverine states in opposing the tyranny of Rosas, who 
prevented them from reaping the full advantage of the 
opening of the river. It is true that Rosas had refused 
to recognise the independence of Paraguay : but Lopez 
■was not entirely influenced by this. He made com- 
mercial treaties with France, England, and the United 
States, constructed roads, railways, and public buildings, 
made some provision for education, and greatly improved 
the defences and revenue. A new era for Paraguay may 
be said to have thus begun with Lopez, and until its 
]jrogress was checked by war it was a rising power in 
South America. The government, however, was still in 
a wretched condition. All the exports were taxed by 
Lopez, in, one way or another, up to more than a third 
of tlieir value. The government was absolutely oriental 
in character : and all that can be said is that the first 
Lopez was not so odious a despot as either his prede- 
cessor or his successor. Carlos Lopez died in 1862, 
bequeathing the Presidency to his son Francisco. Fran- 
cisco had been sent, -ivhen a young man, on a mission to 
Brazil and Europe. Unhappily, he arrived in England 
and F ranee about the time of the Crimean war, and ideas 
of imperialism and military glory seem to have then fixed 
themselves indelibly in his mind. He came back to 
Paraguay resolved to be an emperor and a conqueror ; 
and during the rest of his father’s time he constantly 
devoted his attention to organizing the niilit'ary forces of 
the country. The exorbitant taxation and the slavery of 
the people enabled him to raise a large army ; immense 
supplies of military stores passed up the Plate river ; and 
strange tidings soon reached the outer world from its 
banks. The people of Buenos Ayres, wdio looked on 
Paraguay as an American Japan, could not believe what 
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they saw and heard. But events soon proved the truth 
of the report that Lopez was preparing a war. of conquest. 
He prudently resolved to begin with the Brazilian pro- 
vince of Matto Grosso, where no resistance was possible. 
Availing himself, as a pretext, of the interposition of 
Brazil in the affairs of Uruguay, he declared war on the 
Empire and invaded this province. jMitre, rigJrtly sur- 
mising the intention of Lopez, and knowing that sooner 
or later the free citizens of Buenos Avres must reckon 
with the despotism of Paraguay, allied himself with Brazil, 
and at once assisted Flores to hasten, the impending re- 
volution in Uruguay. Flores was soon master of IMonte 
Video : and Lopez suddenly found himself face to fiice 
with three enemies instead of two. Such were his ig- 
norance and his pride that he flattered himself he might 
yet call himself Emperor of America: and for above three 
years he actually maintained the war with some success. 
The history of the Paraguayan war, and of Paraguay 
during the war, is one of the most shocking episodes in 
history ; and it illustrates but too well the judgment that 
threatens all nations which are not true to themselves. The 
Paraguayans, partly out of ignorance, but partly out of sheer 
meanness of spirit, had allowed themselves to fall under a 
foolish and cruel despotism : and now, though they knew 
the situation of their tyrant, they durst not make a stand 
against him. Lopez, however, never ceased to dread a 
revolution: and under the influence of fear, which is 
often more cruel than revenge itself, he committed atro- 
cities without any parallel. Never before was the real 
character of the Paraguayan despotism known : and, 
happily for humanity, it was now swept from the face of 
the earth. The length to which Lopez’s resistance was 
protracted arose from the scattered character of the opera- 
tions of the war ; but his invasion of Corrienles was 
repulsed, and in 1868 the frontier fortress of Humaita fell. 
Brazilian ironclads now passed up the Paraguay river, and 
the capital was next evacuated. Lopez, however, would 
never submit, though his army was almost totally de- 
stroyed ; and on Mai'ch i, 1870, after being severely 
wounded in a disastrous skiraiish, and refusing to yield 
himself a pri.soner, he fell, pierced by a Brazilian lancc. 
Paraguay now fell into the hands of the allies. As the 
male population at the close of the war stood to the 
female in the proportion of one to seven, Paraguay may 
be looked on as a destroyed nation : and such history 
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as it has, since the death of Lopez, is melancholy indeed. 
An English “ colony,” sent out to establish itself on the 
Argentine system, proved a disastrous failure. In the first 
year of Jovellano, the succeeding President, there were 
three revolutions, and the government was besieged in 
the capital. The Brazilian Government then interfered, 
and in 1874 Paraguay was placed under a Brazilian pro- 
tectorate. This, however, could not be of long continu- 
ance. The Paraguayans must work out their political re- 
generation for themselves ; and the assassination of the 
new President in April, 1877, followed by the outbreak of 
a new civil war between the government and ex-President 
Rivarola, show at any rate that the country has not sunk 
into the old apathy," and that the days of the Francias 
and Lopez are over, 

14. Growth of Colonization. — No part of South 
America has within the past twenty years advanced so 
fast as the River Plate. Emigrants continued to arrive 
in increasing numbers, not only from England, but from 
France, Belgium, and Italy. It is calculated that the 
Argentine Republic would support a population of 300 
millions of people, and at one time the tide of immigra- 
tion, in spite of the superior attractions of the United 
States, rose to 40,000 a year. The fourteen cities of the 
plain are in course of being connected by a network of 
railways ; and as the railways are made, colonization 
steadily follows them. A system of small agricultural 
settlements has been introduced, in which the lands given 
to immigrants are grouped together in villages, each im- 
migrant having eighty acres of land allotted to him, which 
are so laid out that all the land of the village may be 
cultivated on the same system. Besides his eighty acres, 
the government provides each immigrant with a hut, a 
plough, two o.xen, and a year’s rations. Unlike the 
forests of North America, there is no labour and outlay 
in clearing the land ; and in three years tlie labourer has 
generally repaid everything. An Argentine “ colony,” 
as these villages are called, very much resembles the 
primitive country townships which were once common in 
England, and are still to be seen in remote parts of 
Europe, there being a lai-ge scattered township, with a 
common pasture, and several very large fields, one of 
which is sown with maize, another with wheat, another 
witli barley, and another with grass seeds. Besides this, 
the growth of fiax has been introduced with success. In 
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the vill age there is a church and a school. The “ colonists ” 
of each village are generally of the same nation and reli- 
gion: one may consist of Swiss Calvinists, the next of 
Welsh Wesleyans, and the next of Italian Catholics. In 
I S72 no less than 152 square leagues, chiefly in the pro- 
vinces of Santa Fe and Entre Rios, had been covered 
with such colonies. In addition, many people of some 
capital, among whom the Irish and Scotch predominate, 
have become estancieros ; and besides breeding horses 
and cattle, the breeding of sheep has been introduced 
so largely that the Argentine provinces rival Australia 
itself in the production of wool. In different parts of the 
provinces almost all colonial produce — sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, coffee, and indigo, are obtained. Lastly, the 
Argentine territory includes thousands of leagues of metal- 
liferous mountains : so that it has every possible element 
of prosperity. 

1 5. General Remarks. — Since the termination of Mitre’s 
term of office there have been no more military presi- 
dents. Dr. Sanniento, one of the most distinguished of 
Argentine statesmen, was elected President in 1868. 
Sanniento had studied modern civilization in Chile and 
the United States ; and the progress of the Argentine 
provinces will perhaps be more connected with his name 
than with any other. Education, and the increase of the 
means of communication, are the cardinal points of Sar- 
miento’s policy. It is not easy for the provinces to re- 
concile themselves to the supremacy of Buenos Ayres. 
Entre Rios, the largest of them, refused, under the in- 
fluence of Urquiza, to join in the war against Lopez : and 
though Urquiza was assassinated in 1870, the rebellion of 
the province was kept up under Lopez Jordan until 1872. A 
more extended revolt which occurred in 1874 on the elec- 
tion of President Avellaneda, was suppressed with no 
great difficulty, though so influential a statesman as 
General Mitre lent it his assistance. As the means of 
communication year by year improve, we may expect 
the Plate btates to become a greater and more united 
nation. Since the close of the Paraguayan war no great 
change has taken place in the relations of the states 
concerned in it. The Uruguay will perhaps always re- 
main an independent state, for neither Brazil nor the 
Argentine Confederation could see it pass into the pos- 
session of the other. The future fate of the unhappy iand 
of Paraguay must be for some time to come uncertain. 
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There can be no doubt that of all the peoples of Spanish 
America the Argentine nation has the most flourishing 
career before it, from its immense extent, the natural 
facilities which it affords for every species of coloniza- 
tion, and its comparatively mild climate. In the next 
chapter we shall trace the fortunes of a smaller state, 
which enjoys only the last of these advantages, but which, 
ownng to the prudence and enterprise of its people, has 
already raised itself to a position which for its size far 
exceeds that of any other South American state. Chile, 
as we shall now see, has educated ’the rest of South 
America. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHILE. 

Introihictorv (i ) — -First Reziolutiou (2 ) — San Martin Liberates 
Chile {i)—Fi?-st Years of Independence^ Reign of Conser- 
vatism (5) — Gradual Triumph of Liberalism (6) — Spanish 
Aggression ip])— Chilean Progress (8 ) — General Remarks (9). 

I. Introductory. — The Spanish provinces on the Pacific 
coast of South America present the quite unique feature of 
an almost even coast-line extending from the equator to the 
polar regions, and offering in regular succession a specimen 
of almost every climate on the earth’s surface. Before the 
epoch of independence, very little was known of the 
southern parts of this coast. The attention of Spain was 
always chiefly taken up with the great viceroyalty founded 
on the ruins of the kingdom of the Incas, to the neglect 
of the southern coasts of Peru and those of Chile. These 
neglected parts were too poor, to all appearance, in them- 
selves, and too thinly jicopled, whether by the Spaniards 
or by native races, to be worth much attention, but they 
provoked more than once the covetousness of other 
powers. The Dutch, when at the height of their power, 
had already attempted a settlement here ; the English 
had formed plans for a conquest ; and when we consider 
that about the time of the Definitive Treaty, Chile, which 
now numbers two millions, had scarcely a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants of all races, ii is strange that efforts to 
conquer it were not made more decisively and on a greater 
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scale. Chile was a poor but not an obscure colony. In 
the middle of the last century it was already famous for 
everything that makes it famous to-day : for its clear 
healthy, and equal climate ; .for its gold, silver, copper’ 
lead, quicksilver, coffee, and coal ; for its hides, tallow, 
and salt provisions ; for its corn, of which it even then 
exported enough to maintain a population equal to its own. 
The smallness of the Spanish population, the strength of 
the fortifications, and the greater distinction which was 
maintained in Chile between the European and the native 
races, gave the officials of the Spanish government a 
stronger hold on the place than on the eastern coast ; 
and from what we know of Chilean history we may be 
sure that the Spanish yoke would never have been thrown 
off without foreign assistance. It was not, in fact, until 
the cause of the revolution had definitely triumphed on the 
eastcim coast that it succeeded on the western. The first 
struggles of the independents were repressed : and it was 
a Buenos-Ayrean general who ultimately established the 
liberties of both Chile and Peru. Though Spain had a 
strong hold in Chile, there were many elements in this 
colony which made it rather like the Plate River than Co- 
lombia or Peru. Even more than the Plate River it was a 
place of hard work ; the African slaves were few ; the land- 
owners themselves were no race of idle hidalgos, living 
on their dependents, ready to form a stubborn and selfish 
oligarchy as soon as the country became independent. 
The Indians were more civilised, though less mixed with 
the Spanish population ; for in the south there was a 
labouring population of almost pure Spanish descent. 
These people had come from the least Spanish part of 
Spain. The first Chilean colonists had been mainly 
Biscayans, and this fact has, no doubt, something to do 
with the steady character which we shall observe in 
Chilean history. This Biscayan element, kept down by 
poverty until the epoch of independence, soon began to 
spread and multiply rapidly. It furnished labour for 
mining, fiinning, and navigation ; and as soon as its ports 
were thrown open Chile began a new career. Chile thus 
resembles N orth America even more than do the states of 
the Plate River, and it is as fiu- as can be from the political 
condition of Peru or Mexico, In Chile, as wc shall see, 
the vast estates of the great proprietors have been cut up 
and either sold or let out in small lots, and in this way a 
class of small but prosperous cultivators has arisen. It 
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is to the growth of this class that the prosperity of Chile 
is mainly clue, and it is because the mining and labouring 
classes of Chile have always remained conservatives tliat 
Chile has never undergone any very severe revolutions. 

2. First Revolution. — llhe successful revolution of 
Bu"eno5 Ayres made that which soon followed in Chile 
comparatively easy. The chief difficulties of the revolu- 
tion arose from the rivalries of the caudillos who were 
concerned in it. In spite of the control exercised by 
the officials, it proved that the Spanish troops in Chile 
were not strongly attached to the home-government : and 
in July, iSio, they removed the captain-general, _ and re- 
placed him by one more favourable to the revolution. In 
September a junta was established at Santiago, supported 
by the junta of Buenos Ayres, Six months afterwards, 
taking advantage of the excitement which prevailed on the 
occasion of the first popular elections, an officer named 
Figuero:i attempted a counter-revolution, but the movement 
wa*s easily suppressed. The congress met in June, i8n. It 
enacted the opening of the Chilean ports, and was the first 
of the South American congresses which at once took mea- 
sures to abolish slavery. But Chile was soon distracted by 
the strife of parties, Jose Carrera, a popular caudillo, 
declared himself dictator in 1S12, He wished to revolu- 
tionize Chilean socict}'-, but his pai-ty quickly dwindled, 
and bis plans failed completely, Spain was still strong in 
Peru : and in 1813 the Viceroy of Peru despatched a con- 
siderable force to attack the Chileans, General Bernardo 
O’Higgins, a son of the Ambrose O’Higgins who had 
treated with the insurgents of Colombia and was after- 
wards Viceroy of Peru, was now in coimnand of the 
Chilean army.’ O’Higgins, whom the Chileans regard as 
the Washington of their nation, had been educated in 
England. He had studied mathematics under Miranda, 
when the latter was a French refugee in London, and he 
derived many ideas from the famous Colombian. At first 
O’Higgins succeeded in negotiating a compromise with 
the royalist general. But Spain soon sent reinforcements, 
and gave orders for the unconditional subjugation of the 
provinces. The new Viceroy refused to ratify the conven- 
tion, and in August 1814 sent a second attacking force of 
4,000 men under General Osorio. The Independents were 
now obliged 'to abandon the capital and flee over the 
mountains to Mendoza in the Argentine provinces. In 
Novcrnljcr 1814 Osorio established a reign of terror in 
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Santiago : and thus the revolution of Chile, like that of 
Venezuela, terminated in a terrible re-action. La Serna 
a year or two afterwards, attempted to pursue the advan- 
tage of the Royalists by invading the Argentine provinces 
from Chile, lie penetrated to Salta, but soon had to 
return over the Andes. The Spanish captains, believing 
that they had done with the independents of Chile, now 
returned to Peru. They little supposed that two armies, 
composed of the gauchos of the Argentine pampas, would 
shortly pour over the ice slopes of the Andes, and can-y 
the flag of independence through Chile into the capital of 
Peru itself. 

3. San Martin Liberates Chile.— In the meantime the 
Argentine leaders, having secured their own independ- 
ence, turned their attention to their neighbours on the 
other side of the Andes. Three thousand Chilean fugi- 
tives had already found refuge on Argentine soil, and San 
Martin, a native of Entrc Rios, the general in commatid 
of Cuyo, one of the Upper Provinces, whither the Chileans 
had fled for refuge, now undertook the liberation of Chile. 
Early in the year 1816 he crossed the Andes by the pass 
of Los Patos at the head of 4,000 men. This was a force 
far inferior to the royalist army in Chile, to say nothing of 
Peru itself, and the dangers and difficulties of this march 
over the Andes were enormous. But* San Martin had a 
great help in OTIiggins, who served under him ; and in 
less than a month he had won the battle of Chacabuco 
and entered Santiago in triumph. A second junta was 
now formed, and O'Higgins was made Supreme Director. 
A year elapsed before Osorio advanced a second time 
upon Santiago : and on April the 5th, 1818, the decisive 
battle of the Maypo was fought near the capital. In this 
engagement Osorio was completely defeated, and the 
independence of Chile was thus secured. Though tlic 
Chilean revolution was brought about by a general rising 
of the landowners, followed by their peasantry, the battles 
on Chilean soil were fought by armies of forcigriers on both 
sides, for in Chile itself there was no military' party either 
Spanish or revolutionary', as in Mexico and Peru, Nor 
was the revolution complicated by the varying habits and 
interests of different parts of the colony', as on the Plate 
River ; it was comparatively a simple matter, and easily 
accomplished. San Martin now intended to push on and 
liberate Peru, leaving Chile under the government of 
O’Higgins. But the domestic troubles of Buenos Ayres 
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summoned him home : and for two years after the battle 
of the Mavpo the cause of independence seemed to make 
but slow pi-onress. The last fight against the Spaniards 
in the south was fought in 1822, but it was not until 1826 
that they were driven from the island of Chiloe, by a strong 
expedition from Valparaiso. In the meantime Lord 
Cochrane, a brave but eccentric Briton, who had been 
obli'^md to quit the seiwice of his own country, came to 
Chile, and took command of the fleet. The Chilean .-^ea 
captains soon found themselves able to beat the Spanish 
squadron, and even to sweep the Peruvian seas. We shall 
see in the next chapter how important a part Cochrane 
played in the liberation of Peru, and also see more of the 
career of the great general San Martin. 

4. First Years of Independence.— What happened in 
Clnie is unlike anything which we have already noticed 
elsewhere. The establishment of independence was else- 
where the first and easiest step in the path of political 
proerress. Plere there was not much more to be done. 
There has been no ultra-democratic party in Chile since the 
first years of the revolution. The two brothers Carrera 
had tried to organize such a party, but they found few 
followers, and everv man’s hand was against them. They 
were both taken prisoners and shot three days after the 
battle of the Maypo, and their adherents degenerated into 
bandits, and kept up a mere disorderly guerilla warfare 
for a few months longer. The landowners remained 
masters of the situation, and considering the Spanish 
reaction as the worst evil which could threaten the land, 
they seem to have had no objection to the revolutionary 
general making himself a dictator. But O’Higgins 
became the mere tool of some designing politicians. He 
governed Chile for five years without a constitution. 
Finding that this would not be borne any longer, he then 
called "a congress, which was elected in a very corrupt 
way by the municipalities, for the purpose of organizing a 
i-egular assembly, but this congress immediately took to 
itself new rights, and continued to sit as the governing 
body of the country, nominating O'Higgins Supreme 
Director (October 1822). This at once provoked a general 
rising throughout- the country. This rising is unlike any- 
thing else in American history. It was the spojitaneous 
cry of the whole nation for that Constitution to which it 
had a right. O’Higgins and his minister Rodriguez 
were now obliged to fly to Peru, where the ChUeaii 
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Washington lived in exile for twenty years, and died. 
General Freire, the leader of the insurrection, who was in 
command of the southern province of Concepcion, now 
succeeded him as Supreme Director. Fhe unpopular 
policy of O’Higgins had been mainly guided by a deter* 
mination riot to follow in the .steps of the rest of South 
America. Freire promulgated a constitution on the model 
then fashionable. He dissolved the monasteric.s, and 
confiscated their valuable estates ; but as soon as he 
proposed direct taxation, in imitation of the Argen- 
tine Provinces, a revolution in popular feeling took place. 
He dissolved the congress in 1825 ; and in the ne.xt year, 
being unable to cany on the government, he resigned the 
office of Supreme Director. He was succeeded by Admiral 
Blanco, who soon resigned and made way for Freire once 
more : and though in 1827 General Pinto became head 
of the republic, Freire still continued to be really the 
directing spirit. Though Chile was all this time advancing 
in the organisation of its government, it had, as yet, no real 
constitution. Those of O’Higgins and Freire are hardly 
worthy^ of the name, and for several years the country was 
in a condition of agitation which at length broke out into 
civil war. Few things are more curious than to watch the 
growth of a moderate constitutional party in Chile from 
the midst of the O’Higginists or Pelucones (\Vhig.s) as 
they call themseh'cs, the estancpieros or commercial party, 
the “pelagians,” ox fiipiolo't, who sympathised with the 
radical movement under Carrera, and the small number 
of intellectual people who, witliout desiring a revolution, 
saw clearly the necessity for large measure.^ of social 
reform. The war of parties in Chile was short. The 
victory of Lircay threw power into the hands of the 
estanqueros and pelucones, and Chile has since proved 
that the spirit of patience and compromise is yet to be 
found in Spanish America. 

5. Reign of Conservatism. — The prosperous period of 
Chilean history begins with the Constitution of 1833, which 
is still in force, and the Presidency of Prieto, which 
lasted from 1833 till 1841. Prieto was a soldier of Llie war 
of independence, who had distinguished himself by re- 
storing order in the midst of the troubles which followed 
the promulgation of the liberal constitution in 1829. In 
Chilean politics he was a pelucone, or Whig, but we should 
call him a Conservative. Without reversing what had 
been done, Prieto was able to govern with a strong hand. 
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He reduced the regular army, aud organised the militia, 
a measure which stifled wanton insurrection. Chile 
prospered so well under his rule, that in 1836 he was re- 
jected for a second term ; and in 1841 he was succeeded 
by his nephew. General Bulncs, who maintained the same 
pdicy and was also re-elected in 1846. For twenty years 
Chile enjoyed peace and prosperity under their conservative 
rule Prieto’s principal minister w^as Portales, an ener- 
crctic and sagacious politician. Portales had framed the 
Chilean constitution. He now reformed the whole 
oro-anization of the country, and placed it financially in 
the honourable position it still occupies on the bourses 
of Europe. Under him Chile became an aristocratic 
republic, the chief power in the state being a senate 
composed of experienced statesmen, judges, and gene- 
rals. But the people and the soldiers often rose in arms 
against the government : and in one of these risings 
Portales was slain, while his country was threatened by a 
serious external danger. Santa Cruz, an ambitious Peru- 
vian general, had succeeded in uniting Peru and Bolivia 
in a pretended confederation under him, and to this he 
now aspired to add Chile. Pie provoked aggression by a 
decree threatening serious injury to Chilean commerce ; 
and in 183S General Bulnes, Prieto’s nephew, landed in 
Peru with 4,000 men. The forces of Santa Cruz were 
superior, but Bulncs completely defeated him at Yungay, 
and once more established the independence of Cliile. 
Santa Cruz was driven from the country, and the young 
Chilean general divided the union of Peru and Bolivia 
and set up separate presidents in each. We thus sec how 
the smallest and least military state in South America was 
able to dictate terms to its neighbours twenty years after 
the epoch of independence. 

6, Gradual Triumph of Liberalism. — Bulnes, as we 
have seen, became President in 1841. Signs of a change 
in the feelings of the government are traceable in the 
first five years of Bulnes : and they were hastened on by 
the agitation of 1846. Gradually some of the liberals 
were conciliated by the government, while many of the 
old Pelucones passed into the rarfles of the opposition. In 
Chile the liberal opposition first gave themselves the 
name of progresistas. The Progresistas never came into 
power : but their demands soon began to shape the 
policy of the country. This was the case to a still greater 
extent during the succeeding presidency. Bulncs had 
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found a worthy successor of Portales in Manuel Montt, a 
young politician who had distinguished himself in the 
employ of the former, and when Bulnes' last term expired 
Montt, who had been minister of justice for Bulnes, suc- 
ceeded him in the Presidency. But the election of 1851 
was the occasion of a formidable resistance on the part 
of the radicals. Two generals, Urriola and Cruz, took 
the field against the majority ; the former was defeated 
and slain at Santiago in April. The revolt of Cruz, who 
had been Months rival for the presidency in September, 
was more formidable. At first the insurgents gained 
ground everwhere ; but after an obstinate contest, in whidi 
4,000 men are said to have fallen, the government gained 
the day. They used their victory mercifully ; and this for- 
bearance greatly ^contributed to strengthen their power. 
Montt maintained so well the policy of his predecessors, 
■which was to keep the conservative party together, and 
employ it in e.xecuting progressive measures, that in 1856 
he also was re-elected for a second term. In the same 
year, alarmed by the invasion of Walker in Nicaragua, 
Montt formed the league with Peru, which was afterwards 
joined by Ecuador and Costa Rica, for the defence of South 
America against the incursions of the Northern filibusters. 
The conservative party remained firm in spite'of the occa- 
sional demonstrations of those who wished to see consti- 
tutional reforms, and of a considerable number of European 
socialists. Meanwhile political steadiness reacted on social 
prosperity. Mining for coal now began to a large extent ; 
and rich copper mines absorbed much of it, but immense 
quantities were also exported. Railways were made, and 
immigration from Europe commenced on a scale unknown 
elsewhere in South America. Large numbers of Germans 
settled in the south of the republic. The ultra-liberal 
party attempted another insurrection in 1859 which was 
readily suppressed. In 1S61 Montt was succeeded in 
tlie Presidency by Jose Joaquin Perez. The new Pre- 
sident appeased the liberal party by finding places for 
some of their leaders in his cabinet ; and the strength 
of his government was scarcely shaken by the difficulties 
into which it was thrown by the aggressive policy of Spain. 
Perez, like his predecessors, was elected in 1S66 for a 
second term ; and was succeeded in 1871 by Fedcrigo 
Errazuriz. Under Montt’s direction thc_ whole of the 
legal system of Chile was reformed, public banks were 
opened, the tithes were secularized and a fund formed out 
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of them for education, local government was organized, 
and most of all the Jesuits were kept out, in opposition to 
a strong movement for readmitting them in 1854. Trade 
was opened by the abolition of differential duties j and 
the coinage was reformed. 

7. Spanish Aggression. —We have by this time seen 
enough of South American history to justify those who 
did iTot know exactly what causes had troubled it in sup- 
posing that Spain, having recruited her strength, wliile 
her revolted colonies had been exhausting themselves, 
might make a successful effort to recover them. The 
United States, who would have defended the Spanish 
nations of America, were in the midst of a terrible civil 
war ; and the designs of Spain were no doubt prompted 
in part by the sinister counsels of the Empeior of the 
French, who had just invaded Mexico. Spain was mainly 
tempted by the riches and weakness of Peru : and there 
is good reason for supposing that Pezet, the Peruvain 
President, was willing to throw his country into the hands 
of its old tyrants. Notwithstanding the revolution which 
unseated Pezet, Spain might have perhaps gained a foot- 
ing in Peru, but for the resistance of Chile. The smaller 
republic is the key of the greater one ; and in Chile, as 
we might expect, the pretensions of Spain exxited the 
greatest indignation. Foiled in her attempt on Peru, 
Spain executed a dastardly revenge on the Chileans. 
Before quitting the Pacific in 1866, the Spanish Admiral 
Nufiez shocked the world by bombarding, without any 
reason or notice, the city of Valparaiso. The success of 
liberty in Spanish America had by this time reacted upon 
the old Spain, just as in the United States it reacted upon 
England ; and to the tyrannical advisers of Isabella the 
republicans of both hemispheres were eciually detestable. 
Retribution speedily fell upon the Spanish government 
for these outrages, for in 1S68 the revolution was pro- 
claimed in Spain itself ; though monarchy has since been 
re-established, there is no doubt that Spanish ideas have 
in both hemispheres been thoroughly leavened by the 
progress of Spanish America : and perhaps the Latin race 
in the Peninsula itself will in time learn the political 
lessons which Spanish America has in several places 
wrought out. 

8. Chilean Progress. — Within the last twenty years the 
Chilean government has effected many reforms of an im- 
portant character. Religious equality and the account- 
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ability of the clergy to the law have been established : and 
the criminal laws have been refonned. Besides this, 
commerce and agidculture have made very great strides. 
No South American nation has made such progress in 
filling up its boundaries, in proportion to its size, as Chile, 
The land almost all of which was formerly in the hands 
of a few landowners has been much subdivided. A small 
farm of from twenty to fifty acres is called in Chile an 
hijvela ; and many large estates have been cut up and 
sold or let as hijuelas Uiijueladas\ just as in France many 
great estates were cut up and bought by the peasantry 
after the revolution. Chile now contains abo'/e 20,000 
landed properties valued at less than 100 dollars a year, 
and it is easy to see how powerfully this system, iis in 
France, acts on its prosperity. Land in Chile has 
enormously risen in value. The great Hacienda dc la 
Compania,” or Jesuit estate, is now valued at between 
three or four hundred times what it fetched a hundred 
years ago when the company was disestablished. Of late 
years great progress in practical agriculture has been 
made in the country. Chile was the first South American 
government which had an emigration agent in Europe. 
In 1 84s a colonization law ^yas passed for granting to 
intending settlers a hundred acre.s of land at a low price, 
payable by instalments, and in 1853 a million acres in the 
South of the country were laid out for attracting emi- 
grants. The plan adopted by the government proved most 
effectual, and the “ colony ” of Llanquihue, tvith its capital 
of Port Montt, soon numbered as many as 2000 German 
emigrants. Chile has of course enjo5'ed a great advan- 
tage in the proximity of its soil to the sea, so that its 
agricultural progress has not depended on making rail- 
ways, as in tlie Argentine States. In another important re- 
spect the growth of Chile has been forced on by its shape 
and geographical situation. If we sought on the map of 
the colonics for a country which must depend for its nome 
trade as well as its communication with Europe on ocean- 
going steamers, and where steam navigation would there- 
fore be likely to develop earlier than elsewhere, we should 
certainly choose Chile with its fifty-three ports. The 
growth "of Chile in this respect is due mainly to the enter- 
prise of a North American named William Wheel wright 
He had come by accident to Buenos Ayres in the time of 
Rivadavia, and he adopted many ideas which were 
chci-ishcd by the Buenos Ayreans in fhe time of that 
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remarkable statesman. The first great work of Wheeh 
Wright’s life was the establishment of a line of steamers 
between Panama and the other South Pacific ports : and 
he afterwards planned the system of railways which have 
been put in execution in the Argentine States, and their 
connection with Chile by means of a Trans-Andine line. 
Wheelwright, by bringing English capital and North 
American ingenuity mto each other’s service, and securing 
the co-operation of the South American governments, 
brought the new Spanish nations much nearer to them- 
selves and to Europe. In him we see satisfactorily ex- 
emplified a principle which has often been asserted in 
different forms, that the English race is destined to ripen 
the germs which have so long been lying dormant in the 
Latin colonial nations. Some idea of the growth of the 
country of late may be formed from the fact that the 
population, which now numbers over two millions, was 
thirt}'’ years ago ojily 600,000, and that the revenue has 
increased in a much larger ratio. Chile, though one of the 
smallest, is the most prosperous and solvent of the South 
American nations. Its credit stands high on the European 
Stock Exchanges, and all its internal public works are 
carried out by loans raised in the country itself. The 
aims of the various political parties ii\Chile, as is usual in 
a country where progress is steady and peaceable, have 
been greatly modified with the course of time. The Con- 
servatives have become more liberal, and the Liberals and 
N’atives have reconciled themselves to the permanent 
ascendency of the conservatives, on the understanding 
that their interests shall be fairly considered in the shaping 
of the conservative policy. 

9. General Remarks. — In comparing the progress of 
Chile with that of the rest of South America, we must not 
forget how great have been the advantages wliich she has 
enjoyed. For the first time in South American history 
we have here a state which has been free from the dis- 
tracting contest of Federalism and Unitarism. No grand 
political conceptions have discouraged the Chileans by 
their collapse ; the country has modestly advanced in its 
own obscure path, as an English colony might have done 
in the same place. The path of progress has itself been 
obvious and easy, and has not conflicted with the old in- 
stitutions of the country. There has been no military 
party under rival chiefs fired with greedy ambition ; no 
powerful clergy ready to coalesce with all other elements 
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of obstruction, and to maintain its unjust privileges with 
sword and malediction. The landowner, the inerchant, 
the miner and the peasant, have been equally interested 
in securing reform without violent revolution. In Chile 
all that was good in the old Spanish life, instead of being 
swept away or lost in an influx of French ideas, has been 
preserved ; and political opinion has never lapsed from 
one extreme to the other. From its comparative isolation 
an unusually clear and comprehensive view of South 
American politics -is to be met with among Chileans. 
Chile produces more economists and lawyers than poets, 
and all the useful arts and sciences are here cultivated in a 
way which reminds us of England and North America. 
We must not, however, suppose that Chile will long 
retain this pre-eminence over her neighbours. The rest of 
Spanish America is becomingyear by yearmore Anglicised ; 
and as the growth of the Argentine States and Peru goes 
on it will be seen that Chile has only led the way because 
her circumstances were exceptionally favourable to pro- 
gress. Almost all these circumstances have been reversed 
in Peru, and we shall now find that Peru, with all its 
wealth and population, is half a century behind the rest 
of Spanish America. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

THE PERUVIAN REPUBLICS. 

PERU AMD BO:UIVrA. 

Introductory (i) — First Revolutionary Struggles (2) — Libivaied by 
San Martin (3 ) — Trwviph of Independence through Bolivar {f) 
— Bolivia (5 ) — Santa Crjiz and the Confederation (6 ) — Bolivian 
Revolutions {f)— Castilla Rules in Peru (8 )— of Mili- 
tary Government — Pan attacked by Spain {\q) — B alta and 

Pardo (ii ) — Growth of Trade and Colonization (12 ) — General 
Remarks (13). 

1. Introductory.— It was to he expected that the great 
viceroyalty which occupied the place of the empire of the 
Incas would become the last stronghold of Spanish autho- 
rity in South America. Lower Peru, as we have abund- 
antlv seen, was the base of Spain’s operations against the 
independence of the Argentine Confederation and Chile 
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Of all the Spanish colonies Peru had always been the 
most remote from European intercourse. Since the es- 
tablishment of independence the history of Peru, more 
than that of any other republic, has been affected by 
antiquated ideas. This republic, _ if that can be called a 
reiiublic which always remained merely a monarchy without 
a huad has always claimed the same ascendency among 
its neio-hbour provinces which was enjoyed by the old 
viceroyalty : but it has never made its claim good ; and it 
has on the contrary, been at the m.ercy of its neighbours 
whenever a political crisis has arrived. Peru could not 
throw off the yoke of Spain. The troops and generals of 
all the rest of South America, of Colombia, Chile, and the 
Argentine Confederation, had to come to its assistance 
before its independence could be assured : and its progress 
in the path of political liberty has been slow indeed. The 
Bolivian Republic, formed out of Upper Peru, can, per- 
haps, show a hisloiy more calamitous than any other in 
the annals of mankind. Plere, indeed, there prevailed a 
keen spirit of independence. It was among the inhabit- 
ants of this mountainous province, and at a distance from 
the scat of goveniment, as we shall now see, that the 
first outbreaks against Spanish authority took place. In 
Lower Peru, the struggle for liberty did not commence 
until it had been earned to a successful termination 
almost everywhere else. The people of Upper Peru, on 
the contrary, maintained a guerilla war of fifteen years 
duration : and the rude military ideas which the incidents 
of their history impressed upon them have only slowly 
been giving place to others better suited to social and civil 
progress. 

The history contained in this chapter differs from those 
contained in the three iirevious chapters in not being the 
history of a people. The Peruvian people has no history; 
and the history of the Perus, at least until very recently, 
is a history of military rivalries. Since the wanton 
attack made on the country by Spain in 1864 the people 
have shorvn more determination to assort their rights ; 
and perhaps the final organisation of Peru may prove to 
be none the worse for having come later than that of its 
neighbours. 

2 First Revolutionary Struggles. — The slothful character 
of the Peruvian nature is illustrated from the beginning 
of its revolutions. The impulse to independence was 
never general ; it painfully forced itself into notice in 
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isolated parts of the country. In Upper Peru it was 
more active. The ineffectual revolt of Ubaido, the 
assessor of Cuzco, in 1806, ha.s been already mentioned. 
The insurrections of Quito, though made on the old 
Peruvian soil, belong to the history of the Colombian 
revolution : and very shortly after the first outbreak of 
Quito a similar one took plaoi in the district of La Paz 
in Upper Pei'u, when the inhabitants in a body bound 
themselves by an oath to renounce the Spanish authority. 
This outbreak was easily crushed by the Viceroy of Buenos 
Ayres : but when the military revolution of Buenos Ayres 
happened in 1810, the movement was renesved at several 
places in Upper Peru. The Argentine generals Castelli 
and Balcarce invaded the country, and met with some 
successes : but Goyeneche defeated them at Pluaqui, and 
drove them back. A remarkable feature in these struggles 
is the part taken in them by the Peruvian women, \Vhcn 
Cochabamba, where the insurrection had been already once 
crushed, again surrendered to him, most of the women 
enrolled themselves in the ranks, fought as brav'ely as the 
men, and shared their fate. This incident greatly im- 
pressed the Peruvians, and when the roll-call was read in 
the Peruvian battalions they always finished with “ the 
Women of Cochabamba to rvhich a sergeant as regu- 
larly replied “They have perished on the field of honour.” 
Pezuela, the new Viceroy of Peru, made them a special 
object of persecution ; and by his orders many unhappy 
ladies were thrown into prison, where some perished. 
Others were transported from the country. In the mean- 
time, Lower Peru remained quiet under the fear of the 
Spanish arm)', except in a few places like Arequipa, 
which has always been at the head of revolutionary move- 
ments. But Pezuela repressed the insurrection, and by 
1816 Lower Peru was quiet. 

3. Peru Liberated by San Martin. — We have already 
seen how the Argentine leaders planned the libera- 
tion of all the I'cst of South America, and how the 
liberation of Chile was effected by the brave general 
San Martin, in 1818. San Martin did not at once 
advance upon Peru. This country was the last and 
strongest centre of Spanish authority, and it was quite 
incapable of liberating itself. As we shall soon see, even 
the resources of Chile and the Argentine States were 
not equal to the coiiipletion of the task, nor was it 
finished until the whole forces of revolutionized South 
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America had been concentrated for its accomplishment 
under Bolivar. San Martin found himself obliged to spend 
two years in recruiting and equipping his army before he 
ventured to attack Peru : and when, in August 1820, he 
sailed from Valparaiso, he had no more than 4,500 men, 
to encounter the royalist army of 23,000 who occupied the 
great viccroyalty. But manj'- of the soldiers stationed in 
Peru, like most of the inhabitants, were really ready to 
embrace the independent cause ; the daring exploits of 
Lord Cochrane, who commanded the Chilean fleet, espe- 
cially his famous cutting-out of the frigate Esmeralda 
under the very guns of Callao, struck terror into the garri- 
sons : and the invasion was made easier by the dissensions 
of the royalist leaders. San Martin, of course, did not risk 
an immediate engagement. He landed in the north of 
the country, where the cause of independence was likely to 
meet with the strongest support : and the revolutions of 
Guayaquil and Truxillo and the desertion of a whole bat- 
talion of European soldiers almost paralysed the action of 
the royalist generals. Increasing his strength week by 
week through the winter, San Martin found himself in 
the spring in a condition to march upon the capital, which 
was abandoned in the summer by the viceroy. The libe- 
rating army entered Lima, where the independence of 
Peru was at last proclaimed on the 28th of July, 1821. 
San Martin now declared himself Protector of Peru : 
and under his government slavery and the forced tribute 
and labour of the Indians were at once abolished. The 
royalist generals, however, still kept the field. They were 
headed by a clever French soldier named Canterac, who 
gained many successes. On the other hand," the Peruvian 
military party, formed mainly by desertions from the 
old Spanish service, could not endure the supremacy of 
San Martin. Thwarted in every way by the’ jealousy of 
the people and the authorities, this brave and sagacious 
man returned to Chile ; and the affairs of the new republic 
soon assumed an unpromising aspect. The chief of the 
independent party in Peru was now General .Santa Cruz, 
who had been Peruvian genei‘al-in-chicf under San Martin. 
While Santa Cruz was busy establishing independence in 
the south, Canterac steadily made way in the centre of tlie 
country ; and notwithstanding the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from Guayaquil under the Colombian general Sucre, 
the capital had to be abandoned to the royalists. The 
possession of Lima, however, as has been aweady shown, 
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was of but little military importance. The royalists 
evacuated it a second time, and drove Sucre to the sea 
from his position. They gained strength afresh, and the 
cause of the revolution was thus nearly lost, mainly through 
the folly of the Peruvians themselves, who had driven 
away one of the only two men who were capable of estab- 
lishing the independence of the country. The loss of San 
Martin, however, was now compensated by the interven- 
tion of the famous Bolivar. It was impossible for the 
Colombian president quietly to behold the suppression of 
the Peruvian republic. The Peruvian Congress besought 
his aid : and though the proud and ignorant officers of the 
army at first threatened to resist his entry into the country 
by force of arms, Bolivar set out for Peru, entering Lima 
on the I St of September, 1823. 

4. Triumph of Independence through Bolivar. — Had 
not the Colombian Liberator come to the rescue, the inde- 
pendence of Peru must have been completely crushed, 
i Bolivar had scarcely taken the field, when the Chilean and 
[ Argentine garrison of Callao mutinied, unalfie to bear 

! with the Peruvians, and hoisted the Spanish colours ; and 

j the royalists once more occupied the capital and port. 

■' The tide of desertion now set strongly in favour of the 

, I royalists : and the campaign which ensued needed all 

the skill and decision of the Liberator and his lieutenants. 
Both sides were equally anxious not to risk what was 
evidently a battle which would decide the fortunes of South 
1 America. The battle of Junin, though gained by the 
, insurgents, was not decisive : but at length on the 9th of 
December, 1 824, the two armies, underthe Viceroy La Serna 
and General Sucre, met on the field of Ayacucho, where 
; Sucre won a complete victory, and finally established the 
independence of South America, after a stinggle which, in 
various places, had lasted about fifteen years. The Vice- 
■ roy and his generals, with most of the army, were made 
y prisoners. The royalist general Tristan now assumed the 
title of Viceroy : but be shortly afterwards surrendered at 
' Arequipa. Upper Peru, where Olenata was still at the 
head of 4,000 men, was now the last stronghold of the 
royalists, as it bad been the scene of some of the earliest 
struggles for freedom. The royalist garrisons there, 
I however, declared for the cause of independence ; and 
i ■ the task of liberation was finished early in 1826 by the 

I surrender of General Rodil at Callao, after an obstinate 
| i defence of nearly thirteen months, during which the 

II 
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remains of the old Spanish party had slowly perished of 
famine and pestilence, in the vain hope of relief from home. 
But Spain was now ruined and powerless. Even for Mexico 
she made no further effort : and her last blow for America 
had really been struck years before in Colombia. She 
was now a bankrupt on the European money-market : 
for every one knew that with Mexico and Peru she lost 
the only source of her wealth and power. The Peruvians 
could never reconcile themselves to the dictatorship of 
Bolivar. They suspected him only too justly of a design 
to consolidate his successes by a military monarchy ; 
and in. 1826, as we shall now see, the government of 
Bolivar gave place to a constitution framed on the model 
of the United States. 

5. Bolivia.— Upper Peru, as we have seen, had been 
detached from the government of Lima in the previous 
century to form part of the newly-constituted Viceroyalty 
of Buenos Ayres. The fifteen years’ struggle for inde- 
pendence was here a sanguinary one indeed. There is 
scarcely a town, village, or noticeable place in this vast 
region where blood is not recorded to have been shed in 
this terrible struggle, waged by above a hundred patriot 
caudillos against the troops of Spain. Nine only of 
these caudillos survived the struggle : the rest were either 
slain in battle or shot in cold blood. The Spanish army 
afterwards succumbed to that of the independents of 
Peru : and thus Upper Peru gained, not indeed liberty, 
but independence under the rule of a republican army. 
This vast province was incapable of governing itself. 
The Argentines laid claim to it as a province of the 
confederation : but they already exercised too great a pre- 
ponderance in the South American system, and the 
Colombian generals obtained the relinquishment of these 
pretensions. Sucre assumed the government until a 
congress could be assembled : and under the influence of 
the Colombian soldiery Upper Peru was erected into an 
independent state by the name of the Republic of Bolivar, 
or Bolivia. The congress voted to Bolivar a million 
dollars in recognition of his scr\'ices, which the Libe- 
rator accepted, on condition of being allowed to apply 
it in compulsorily purchasing the liberty of about a 
thousand negro slaves who were found in. the new 
republic. Bolivar’s famous lieutenant. General Sucre, 
was elected President for life ; and as Bolivar himself was 
again prevailed upon by the Peruvians to accept the 
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dictatorship of the northern republic, and was at the same 
time President of the United States of Colombia, he was 
by far the most powerful man on the continent of America, 
For a time it was supposed that the balance of power on 
the southern continent was falling into Colombian hands, 
and Chile and the Plate States foresaw the time when they 
would stand in the way of a Napoleonic empire. But 
the power of Bolivar, even in his own country, rested on 
a tottering basis. Much more was this the case in the 
greater Yiccroyalty. The Peruvian generals, who ruled the 
opinion of the country, were incurably jealous of him and 
his army, and got rid of the latter as soon as they could dear 
off the arrears of pay. They looked upon the Code Bolivar 
itself as a badge of servitude, and were itot sorry when 
the domestic disturbances of Colombia summoned the 
Dictator from among them. The Peruvians, who owed a 
heavy debt, both in money and gratitude, to Colombia, now 
altogether repudiated Bolivar, his code, and his govern- 
ment ; and the Bolivians followed their example by expel- 
ling Sucre and his Colombian troops (iSaSj. The revo- 
lution which expelled the Colombian element was mainly 
a national and militaiy one : but it was no doubt assisted 
by whatever of liberalism existed in the country. Bolivar 
had now shown himself in Colombia to be the apostle of 
military tyranny, and he was not likely to assume another 
character in Peru. The ascendency of Colombia in the 
Perus was thus of short duration ; but the people of the two 
Perus only exchanged Colombian dictatorship for that of 
*•116 generals of their own nation. How Peruvian progress 
might have fared under Bolivar and Sucre it is impossible 
to guess ; but it could not have fared worse than under its 
own military leaders. The Penivian generals were followers 
of the independent party only by necessity, and of liberty 
for America they had as little idea as the Spaniards in 
Europe, N othing was really independent in the two Perus 
but the army ; and nowhere else in America have we the 
disheartening spectacle of two abject nations trodden 
under foot by rival caudillos, and endless civil war scarcely 
tempered by any political principle. In Peru and Bolivia 
we have no strife of Federalism and Unitarism. Y'e 
have no strictly political elements at all ; nothing but 
a slothful, degraded, and divided people of mixed race, 
partly crowded in large towns, and partly spread over 
vast rural districts isolated from each other by barren 
deserts. Agriculture had long been checked, and all 

U 2 
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other forms of industry prevented by_ forcing a dwindling 
Xulation to increased labour in mining. The colonial 
Snment had been an unmitigated tyranny ; and this 
fyrann” as was natural, was now scrambled for by the 
military leaders who succeed^. n fi-, 

6 Santa Cruz and the Confederatnm. On the ex- 
pulsion of the Colombians, Santa Cruz a Penman general 
who has already been mentioned, had been elected Presi- 
dent of Bolivia: but he really exercised the power of a 
Dictator Plis authority spread fast into Peru itself : and 
tUerhis auspices La Mar, a Peruvian genera of some 
repute, had been already elected President of that republic. 
La Mar was succeeded by Gamarra, anothei of the lieu- 
tenants of Santa Cruz. It would be a prefitless task to 
follow all the complications of military intrigues which 
fill UP this period of Peruvian history. It is enough to say 
that Orbegoso, who was elected in 1833, was driven from 
power by the liberal leader Salaverry : and being pushed to 
extremity, he solicited the help of the powerful soldier to 
whom he owed his elevation. Salaverry, who was thus on 
the point of beginning for Peru an era of progress is a 
noticeable character in American history. Ihis brave 
young man was a poet as well as a statesman and a soldier; 
and his verses have always served to keep up some thoughts 
of liberty among the Peruvian people. The deeds and 
aims of the brief dictatorship of Salaverry, his projected 
reforms his alliance with Chile, and his new Constitution, 
stand out brightly against the dark mass of contemporary 
incidents. But Salavcn-y’s movement, though destined 
to bear fruit after manv years, soon ended in failure. 
The Bolivian president had long been watching for this 
opportunity. Peru was now practically divided into 
three separate governments : Orbegoso was master at 
Arequipa, Salaverry at Lima, and Gamarra, the ex-presi- 
dent whom Orbegoso had succeeded, maintained himself at 

Cuzco. Santa Cruz was thus able to crush the opponents 
of his ambition one by one. He entered Peru in 1835, 
and Salaverry was defeated at Socabaya, and soon after- 
wards shot. Having established peace in Peru, Santa 
Cruz fonnally divided it into two provinces, Lima and 
Cuzco being the capitals, and forced upon them a federal 
alliance with Bolivia. Lima became the capital town of 
the Peru-Bolivian Confederation. Santa Cruz, like most 
of the Peruvians, looked on the republic as the legitimate 
heir of the old Viceroyalty, and sought to win for Peru that 
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military lead in South American affairs which Colombia 
had lost. He fomented discord in the Argentine States : 
he opened relations with the unitary faction in Uruguay : 
he even sent bucaneer expeditions by sea and land to 
harass Chile and the Argentine Confederation : and tlie 
latter were at last provoked into a declaration of war in 
1836. The Chileans, who were seriously injured in their 
trade as well as politically menaced by the confederation, 
invaded Peru : and in neither of the Peruvian republics 
was the union popular enough to excite the people in its 
favour. The victory of Yungay (Jan. 20, 1839), won by 
the Chileans, and one of the most desperate engagements 
ever fought in South America, was in fact hailed by the 
Peruvian people as a deliverance from the ascendancy of 
Bolivia ; and Santa Cruz was now obliged to abandon all 
his projects and to flee to Guayaquil. Santa Cruz was 
to some extent the expression of a principle. Like Bolivar, 
he represented the shadow of the old Spanish domination, 
seeking to reunite the independent fragments of the old 
colonial empire by military force. On his defeat and 
c.xile, a new era of militaiy turbulence commenced for the 
Perus. After the victory of Yungay, General Velasco, 
under Peruvian influence, became President of Bolivia, 
while Gainarra took the same office in the Peruvian 
republic, Velasco was soon deposed in favour of 
Kallivian, a lieutenant of Santa Cruz : and this of course 
led to an invasion of Bolivia by Gamarra. Ballivian 
defeated Gamarra at Tngavi, where the latter fell in 1841 ; 
and thus established his authority in Bolivia. After the 
death of Gamarra, Menendez, the president of the council, 
became head of the government : but the chief power lay in 
the hands of two rival generals, Lafuente and Torrico. A 
re volution had plac edtlie 1 a,tter in possession of Li ma in 1 S42 : 
but he was defeated by Lafuente, who now set up a veiy 
unpopular government, which was soon afterwards replaced 
by one more liberal, under the young and popular general 
Vivanco, Ballivian, justly fearing the results of Vivanco’s 
policy, puthimself incommunication with the exiled generals 
Torrico and Castilla, and by his help the latter made him- 
self master of Pern. Santa Cruz, thinking that his own 
opportunity was now come, landed in the south, but only 
to find himself too late and Castilla in possession of the 
field. Santa Cruz was taken prisoner, and liberated on 
condition of his quitting America for ever. Castilla, sup- 
ported by Ballivian, was now made master of the south 
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of Peru, and Vivanco gradually lost ground in the north, 
and had to flee to Central America in 1844. With the 
election of Castilla as President in 1845 the disputes for 
the government of Peru seemed to come to an end. These 
petty cauclillo wars show better than anything else the 
defenceless and abject condition of the Peruvian people. 
Centuries of sloth and misgovernment had now produced 
their full effect. Since the Spaniards came to Peru the 
population had been steadily diminishing. With the 
removal of Spanish tyranny it had begun to recover j and 
the military leaders into whose hands the government had 
fallen had before them the task of governing the wretched 
and ignorant proletariate out of whose ranks their troops 
were recruited. It would be hard to find a more hopeless 
condition of things in the whole range of history. 

7. Bolivian Revolutions. — The flight of Santa Cruz 
left Bolivia without a head. Two rival factions disputed 
the Presidency : but when Gamarra, the Peruvian Presi- 
dent, entered the country for the purpose of settling the 
dispute, they united against him. In his retreat, Gamarra, 
as we have seen, was killed ; and the Bolivians would 
have invaded Peru, but for the intervention of Chile. 
Ballivian governed Bolivia for two years, when his des- 
potism was overthrown by his own tvar minister General 
Isidore Belzu, who got himself elected President, and until 
the expiration of his term in 1855 ruled the country with 
the power of a dictator. Belzu, under the semblance of 
a demagogue, seems to have been an able _ statesman. 
To keep mere outward order as far as possible, and to 
cajole the tmhulent and benighted populace into a belief 
in their despot, was perhaps the only policy that could be 
pm'sued. Belzu pursued it with great skill ; but the accounts 
of his government have an odd and almost farcical air. In 
one of his harangues to the mob of Cochabamba, he told 
them that all they saw belonged to them, because it was 
the fruit of their labours. \Wieii the mob acted upon this 
view, and plundered and burnt the houses of the Con- 
servatives, his minister Bustillos defended their outrages in 
the assembly as being acts of the impartial justice of the 
people. Yet his government undoubtedly restored Bolivia 
from comjrlete anarchy and confusion. Belzu was deified 
by the Indians, for whom he procured equal pidvileges with 
people of mixed descent. The opposition in the time of 
Belzu, consisting mainly of the landowners, and moneyed 
classes, was headed by an advocate named Di*. Binares. 
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Eelzu reduced the suppression of insurrections to a system- 
atic art : and, often as his life ivas attempted, he transmitted 
the government to a successor of his own choosing. Belzu, 
like Rosas and Santa Anna, reproduces almost exactly the 
type of the popular tyrants of Greece. At the end of his 
term, Santa Cruz hastened from Paris to become a candi- 
date for the presidency : but he was outvoted by General 
Cordova, Belzids son-in-law and chosen successor, who next 
became President. Cordova was as great a favourite with 
the Cochabambinos as Belzu himself. He used to assure 
the populace that everything belonged to them, that they 
were “lords of life and land,” and ought to show no mercy 
to “frock-coat people.” Here, indeed, we have military 
despotism reduced to its simplest and lowest terms. But 
Cordova had not acquired the arts of tyrannj' so thoroughly 
as his father-in-law; and Dr. Linares, who was at the head cif 
this reactionary or upper-class party, succeeded in displac- 
ing him in 1857. Linares was himself removed by another 
revolution in iS6r, and was succeeded by a triumvirate of 
his own ministers, of whom the most powerful was General 
Hacha. Hacha succeeded in crushing the violent opposi- 
tion to his rule, which chiefly proceeded from the partisans 
of the popular ex-president Belzu. He ruled but a short 
time, for Belzu invaded the country in 1864, defeated 
him, and took possession of La Paz. In the meantime 
Colonel Mclgarejo, one of Hacha’s own lieutenants, 
had brought about a new revolution at Cochabamba : and 
Belzu was assassinated by him before he could make 
himself master of the country. Bolivia now submitted 
to Melgarcjo, who was elected Pre.sident His four 
years’ term of office expired in 1869, and he then followed 
the example of Rosas, abolished the constitution, and 
declared himself Dictator. Towards the end of the year, 
however, a new revolution broke out against him in Potosi: 
and after a desperate struggle, in which Morales, the insur- 
gent leader, armed the Indians against Mclgarejo, the latter 
was driven into Peru, and Morales was elected President 
in June, 1871. Morales was himself shot in the next year 
by his nephew in the same room in which Belzu had fallen 
a" victim to Mclgarejo. Pie was succeeded by Adolfo 
Ballivian, on whose death, in 1874, Dr. Frias succeeded 
to the presidency. Among the communities of the new 
Europe Bolivia perhaps presents the lowest political form 
and the least encouraging prospects. The Playtian Re- 
public alone can rival it. In both we see a slotltM and 
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degraded populace, fast increasing in numbers, ap- 
parently fit for nothing but a benevolent despotism, 
affording on all sides a ready instrument in the hands of 
any ambitious demagogue. 

8. Castilla rules in Peru. — For sixteen years, mt\ 
one intermission, the goveimment of Peru was directed 
by the successful general Castilla. Castilla, like Carrera, 
the famous caudillo of Guatemala, was of mixed Indian 
and Negro descent : and this may have enabled him to 
understand the wants of the country better than his 
predecessors. Under Castilla Peru enjoyed peace, if not 
prosperity. In his time Chinese labour, which bids fair 
to do so much for the country, was first introduced. The 
presidency of Peru lasts for six years : and accordingly 
Castilla had to resign the chair in 1851. Echenique, his 
successor, began his presidential term with many advan- 
tages : but his government committed great public frauds, 
engaged in a war with Bolivia, and fell from power in 
consequence of the financial collapse which ensued. 
Castilla, assisted by.Belzu in Bolivia, excited an insurrec- 
tion in the south, and returned to power in 1854. The 
Peruvian people about this time began, though late in the 
day, to bestir themselves. Under Echenique they had 
indulged hopes of constitutional reforms : and as soon as 
Castilla came back, they met and decreed them in a con- 
vention. Though Castilla did what he could to make the 
constitution a dead letter, this constitution, as modified in 
i860, is a durable monument of his administration. It is 
indeed the first sign of progress that Peruvian history 
affords. Castilla was at first engaged in suppressing an 
insurrection headed by his old rival Vivanco. He next 
became embroiled with the state of Ecuador, and dictated 
terms of peace at Guayaquil in i860. Repeated at- 
tempts were made to assassinate him ; but he survived 
them all, and his presidency lasted until 1861, when he 
was succeeded by San-Roman, another popular general. 
San-Roman died in the next year, and the Vice-President, 
Pezet, thus became President in his stead. 

9. Results of Military Government. — When the jealou- 
sies of the Peruvian officers drove San Martin from Peru 
in 1822, that sagacious general had clearly predicted what 
%vould happen. A successful army, he said, disinterested 
as may be its intentions, is a perilous thing in times 
of constitutional change. ' The withdrawal of San Martin 
left Peru at the mercy of its caudillos, and threw back 
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both, republics for more than forty years. It is obvious 
how much this army has strained the resources of the 
country. Peru, with a pcfpulation of less than two millions, 
had to support, until the Spanish revolution, of 1868, no 
less than fifteen thousand men, with two thousand officers, 
all on full pay. From the first, the army was a mixed 
body, including natives of Spain deserted from the royal- 
ists, Peruvians, Indians, Argentine gaucho.s, and guasos 
from the mountains of Chile. As was the army, such was 
the government. Military governments are not always a 
misfortune to a country ; often enough, as in the case of 
the famous ones set up by Buonaparte, they prove in the 
end to be an undoubted benefit. But governments like 
these arc not to be compared with the miserable adminis- 
tration of Peru. ■ Here, instead of using its force to 
elfect reforms, the military government abused more 
than ever the wretched old laws, the effete economical 
system, the rotten social institutions, which the Spanish 
monarchy had bequeathed to it. In Bolivia, in spite 
of all its troubles, some important reforms had been 
achieved ; but Peru was still stifled under the old colo- 
nial code administered by a degraded oligarchy. Some 
signs of a change, as we have seen, had been mani- 
fested in the time of Castilla : but the impression all over 
Europe and America continued to be that the Peruvians 
were a thoroughly worn-out and worthless people, who 
must in the end either relapse into the hands of Spain or 
be overrun by new races from North America and China. 
Spain, as we shall now see, acted on this persuasion, 
and invaded the country ; but the effect was to give an 
unexpected stimulus to public spirit. The victory of 
Callao, on the 2nd of May, 1866, was the greatest event 
that had taken place in Peru since Ayacucho ; and this 
led, through the revolution of Spain in 1868, to the first 
victory of the populace over the military party, won at 
the cost of the life of Balta in 1872. 

10. Peru attacked by Spain. — We have now arrived at 
the period of intervention by foreign powers with the view 
of profiting by the weakness and divisions which were 
universally laclieved to have been engendered during the 
revolutions of South America. This intervention began 
further north, by the filibustering invasion of Walker 
in Nicaragua, and the French expedition to Mexico, of 
which we shall speak in the following chapters; and 
the attempts of Spain to recover the Dominican republic, 
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which have been already mentioned, prepared the way 
for an effort to recover her old ascendancy on the South 
American continent. America, however, was less de- 
moralized than Europe had willingly believed ; and in the 
case of Peru the aggressor was gloriously repulsed from 
American soil. Pezet, the last-mentioned Peruvian Presi- 
dent, had himself been much in Europe, whence, in fact, 
he had to be recalled upon the death of San-Roman. 
At the time of his accession to power, the whole South 
American world was proloundly alarmed by the Mexican 
and Dominican expeditions. Pezet was suspected of 
favouring the American pretensions of Spain : and when 
in iS64the Spanish government, availing itself of trifling 
pretexts, took possession of the Chincha Islands, wdrich 
were valuable on account of their stores of guano, 
Pezet negotiated a treaty in terms very favourable to 
Spain, but very humiliating for Peru. This was naturally 
the signal for a revolution, tvhich was successfully set on 
foot by Colonel Prado, the prefect of Arequipa. The 
government of Pezet had indeed disgraced the name of 
Peru : and in view of the attitude of Spain it was natural 
for Prado to become dictator towards the end of 1865. In 
1864 a general congress of all the South American states 
had been called at Lima for the purpose of devising some 
general scheme of resistance to European intervention. 
This congi-ess separated without coming to any import- 
ant conclusion : but a treaty of alliance against Spain 
between Peru and Chile was coacluded by Prado imme- 
diately upon his entering on office. Ecuador and Bolivia 
soon joined in this treaty. The Spanish government now 
planned its last struggle with the Pacific colonies. The 
Chilean blockade came to nothing : it is not easy to 
blockade a country with fifty-three ports. The Spanish 
captains now concentrated themselves for a grand attack 
upon Callao. The sea-fight off Callao, May 2, 186^ 
where the Spanish fleet, after a contest of five hours', 
retreated in disorder, proved the hopelessness of the in- 
vasion: and about tlie middle of 1866 the flotilla left 
the Pacific. Nothing ever stimulated the Peruvians so 
much as the repulse of the Spaniards from Callao. It 
proved not only their strength, but the absurdity of 
maintaining the standing army which had so long been 
the curse of the country. Prado, however, tried to take 
advantage of the Spanish invasion in another way. The 
repulse of the Spaniards bad strengthened his reputation 
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as a soldier. He was on the road to a dictatorship for 
life : and in August, 1867, he promulgated important 
changes in the constitution, and ivas elected President. 
These measures provoked the determined resistance of 
the liberal party. The people of Lima rose in insur- 
rection : Prado fled to Chile, and the constitution of i860 
as finally modified by Castilla was restored. The attack 
of Spain thus produced an important popular reaction. 
People began to believe that Peru would yet rise to the 
standard of her sister republics ; and the events which 
have happened since are enough to prove that public 
spirit has at length been in some measure awakened. 

1 1. Balta and Pardo. — The election of Colonel Balta 
as President in August, i868, marked a fresh turning- 
point. Such measures as opening the internal navigation 
of the country to all vessels and the recognition of the 
insurgents of Cuba as belligerents show a decided liberal 
tendency. But Balta was resolved to go further than this. 
Though a soldier, he felt, as every patriotic Peruvian felt, 
that the standing aimy had been the curse of the country. 
It was this, as we have seen, which had at the same time 
drained its resources, facilitated and tempted revolution, 
and checked all social and civil progress: and Balta, follow- 
ing the general impulse to reform which at this time was 
spreading over the whole Spanish world, began to make 
important reductions in the militaiy expenditure. There 
was no pretence for maintaining it. The Spanish 
monarchy, the only power that Peru had to dread, was 
fallen : and in reducing the army Balta had the approval 
of the mass of the Peruvian people. But the soldiery 
revolted, and Balta lost his life. He was deposed by a 
military revolution in July, 1872, and murdered by the 
soldiers of Gutierrez, who nowproclaimedhimself Dictator. 
But the people rose in arms, and Gutierrez was shot. 
The policy of Balta was maintained. Under his succes- 
sor, Pardo, elected in 1872, there is reason to think that 
the country has continued to make real advances. Pardo, 
who must not he confounded with Prado, is the first 
citizen President of Peru. He first came into notice 
during the dictatorship of Prado, as minister of the 
exchequer ; and in subordinate positions he steadily won 
the approval of the Peruvian people. There is no lack 
of problems which will task for many years^ to come the 
intelligence of Peruvian statesmen. Peru is one of the 
the richest, and might undoubtedly become one of the 
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foremost countries in the world. The first task that 
has to be done is to educate and organize by some means 
or other its existing population. In the Peruvian people 
there is a larger admixture of Indian blood than any- 
where in America. The Indians are sufficiently numerous 
to afford an ample supply of labour without the competi- 
tion of any foreign element : and there seems to be no 
reason why Peru, after a generation of rational govern- 
ment, should not rival the prosperity of Chile. 

12. Growth of Trade and Colonization. — Hitherto Peru 
has progressed rather by the discovery of new sources 
of wealth than by the extension of its cultivated area. 

The most valuable of its products is its famous guano. 

The qualities of this extraordinary manure have been 
known ever since the discovery of the country, and for 
above two hundred years it has been an important article 
of commerce. Former governments disposed of it in vast 
quantities and applied the proceeds to revenue, so as 
to reduce taxation : but this wasteful process has been 
checked by President Pardo. Besides this, Peru has of 
late years been found to contain immense stores of nitrate 
of soda, a most valuable product, which is being exported 
in greatly increasing quantities. Bolivia, producing copper, 
nitre, and guano, partakes of the resources of both Chile 
and Peru ; and if the internal communication of the 
country could be improved, great commercial results -q 
would certainly follow. A peculiarly fine wool has been > 
of late years produced in Peru, Avhich is the base of the 
great European alpaca manufacture. Peru was always 
famous for the long fine wool produced by the llama 
and vicuna, two species of long-necked sheep ; but about 
thirty years ago a poor country curate named Cabrera made 
a discovery which bids -fair to become as important to 
Peru as the discoveries of Macarthur were to Australia. 

He had found one day a little alpaca lamb, which from 
pity he kept and domesticated ; and he was struck by the 
fineness and richness of the wool which resulted from 
crossing the alpaca with the vicuna. Like Macarthur, he 
continued his experiments, and soon had a herd of this 
mixed race, which produces a wool of such quality that it 
can be so_ manufactured as to assume almost the appear- 
ance of silk. When more and better roads are made in 
Peiai, and railways are farther extended, the production of 
this valuable wool will no doubt greatly increase. Coloniza- 
tion has not hitherto been greatly promoted in Peru. Some 
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attempted German colonies proved failures, in consequence 
of the difficulties of access : but of late years a great 
system of railways has been laid out under American 
engineers, and many have already been constructed and 
are successfully at work. But the impulse to progress in 
Peru is too recent as yet to enable us to judge of its 
strength and probable results. 

13. General Remarks. — Peru, the old empire of the 
Incas, has hitherto had less of the colonial character 
about it than any other part of Spanish America ; and we 
see from the above history how little it has had to do witli 
colonial progress. The two great kingdoms of the New 
World in fact come last of all in the list of European 
colonial nations, Peru is fast awakening from the slumber 
of ages : but the immense predominance of the Indian 
and mixed populations, who form here and in Mexico a 
larger proportion of the total inhabitants than in the rest 
of Spanish America, must always keep them behind in 
the race. Bolivia, with its solitary port of Cobija, and its 
scattered population destitute of the means of communica- 
tion with each other or the outer world, is the least acces- 
sible country in America, and even behind Peru in the 
development of its resources. As we have now seen, 
these countries have been behind the rest of South 
America in the winning of both independence and of con- 
stitutional liberty. In the next chapter we shall turn to 
the most populous of the nations of Spanish America, 
We shall there sec how a Spanish colonial community has 
been affected by its proximity to the United States and to 
Europe. In this respect the four Spanish viceroyalties were 
very differently situated. Mexico and New Granada were 
nearest to the regenerating influence j in these countries, 
accordingly, we find that political change has been going 
on with more or less depth and rapidity. Buenos A\'res, a 
new country, was left almost free to organise itself * but 
Peru was separated from all modern elements by an im- 
penetrable barrier ; and here the stifling grasp of the 
Sx^auish monarchy lay heavily on a degraded people. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MEXICO. 

Introductory {i)— Deposition of the Vicerov (f)— Hidalgo and 
Morelos (i)— First Empire under liurhide (4 ) — The Federal 
Republic Santa Anna ( 6 ) — The Unitary Republic (7)— . 
Independeyice of Texas Political Changes (9)— War ivHli 
the United States (yo)— State of Parties {11)— Triumph oj 
Radicalism (id)— Juarez (if)— The Second Empire (14)— 
Restoration of the Republic (15) — General Remarks (i6), 

I. Introductory. — We have seen in the preceding chap- 
ters how the South American nations made common cause 
in their great struggle for liberty. The progress of inde- 
pendence north of the Isthmus of Panama has but little 
to do with this struggle in the South American continent, 
although in both cases the impulse proceeded from the 
same series of events. The South American conception 
of “ Colombia ” had never, at its very widest, included 
Mexico. Of all the Spanish colonies, Me.\ico has been 
the most unfortunate. The United States have repeatedly 
humbled her, and at last deprived her of half her territory. 
It is true that the Mexican sovereignty over California, 
Colorado, Arizona, and Texas was little more than titular. 
The Spaniards in Mexico had been conquerors rather than 
colonists : and they scarcely spi'ead except where the 
ground Bad been pi'epared for them by the Aztecs. The 
absence of any political life whatever under the old 
system hardly explains why Mexico since its independence 
has never produced a single great statesman, and the 
government has always been in the hands of adventurers. 
Mexico, the heart of Spanish America, the New Spain 
of the Spaniards, has fallen below the level of her sister 
republics. Ruined by internal and external disaster, she 
was at length chosen, as the weakest jsoint in the inde- 
pendent colonial system, to be the first point for prppa- 
gating on American soil the new Caesarism of Europe. It 
is common to ascribe the failures of the Mexican nation 
to the degeneracy of its mixed races, and the influence 
of its sultry climate. The difficulty, however, appears to 
lie rather in the original constitution of Mexican society, 
and to have been bequeathed to the country by the 
Spaniards. Weak tind unorganized, the only governing 
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force in the country has been the sword. The civil au- 
thorities which have been from time to time established 
have only held their ground by the sufferance of the 
caudillos. In Mexico, as in Peru, there has always been 
a strong military party : the Spanish government main- 
tained in this valuable colony a regular force of 10,000 
men, besides a militia of twice the strength. Hence the 
fortunes of Mexico have been to a greater extent than 
anywhere else, except Peru, in the hands of its generals. 
The caudillos and the priests have united to preserve 
their privileges^i and their supremacy over the people : 
and thus the progress of liberty has been here more than 
usually retarded. Next to the Army, the chief power in 
Mexico has always been the Church. The Church has 
everywhere had to yield to modern ideas, and in Mexico 
the struggle has been harder than even in the most clerical 
parts of Europe. The political troubles of Mexico un- 
happily began just as the Eoman or Uhramontnne party 
began to make itself felt in Europe, in opposition to 
those liberal principles which had been recognized by 
the civil powers at the settlement which succeeded the 
fall of Napoleon in 1815. The fall of the power of 
Spain strengthened the Papacy in America ; and in 
Mexico the Ultramontanes were able to put forth all their 
strength. The field had been prepared for this new 
activity by the disappearance of the old lines of demar- 
cation. The Gachupines, or Spanish official party, were 
divided from the Guadalupes, or native party, and the 
opposition was most strongly marked among the clergy, 
who were the wealthiest and most powerful class in the 
country. Most of the bishops were natives of Spain ; 
and nearly all the lower clergy, who possessed the greatest 
influence over the Indian population, found themselves 
excluded, as native Mexicans, from high promotion. The 
lower clergy, therefore, were generally for the revolution, 
while the higher clergy remained faithful to tlae mother 
country. The colleges and monasteries were divided 
between the two parties, according to their composition. 
These distinctions of course disappeared at the I'evolu- 
tion ; and the clergy became an united party. The im- 
portance of the Mexican clergy may be estimated by the 
fact that besides the tithes, fully one-half of the landed 
property of the country belonged to them. Their wealth 
made them the bankers of the agricultural classes : they 
held immense sums on mortgage of real estate, tlms 
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carryino- on a vast system of commerce which was abso- 
lutely untaxed : and there was no part of Mexico in which 
their influence was not considerable. We shall find that 
the revolution was actually commenced by one of the 
native clergy acting upon the Indians of a remote part of 
the country ; and that it was only when the clerical party 
thought themselves secure in their position by the adop- 
tion of the plan of Iguala, that they lent their aid to bring 
about the establishment of a Mexican nation. 

2 . Deposition of the Viceroy. — The cause of independ- 
ence in Mexico passed through stagesveiy similar to those 
through which we have traced it in South America. The 
first active steps, however, were here taken by the muni- 
cipal corporation of the capital. In i8oS, when the news 
arrived of the deposition of the King of Spain, the 
ayuntamiento of Mexico boldly called upon the Viceroy 
to convene a national assembly, composed of delegates 
from the several provinces. The Viceroy, Iturrigaray,_felt 
unable to resist this demand : and the Spanish officials, 
indignant at the admission of the native Mexicans to any 
share in civil rights, deposed Iturrigaray, and formed a 
junta from their own number. In this they were supported 
by the judges, who, when appealed to, explained to the 
municipality that its jurisdiction was limited to the regu- 
lation of the beggars of the city. The government was 
thus vested in a junta of Spanish officials ; and the na- 
tional party was held in check for two years. The Church, 
in the meantime, though divided between the two parties, 
took no open share in deciding the question. During these 
two years a great ferment was spreading all over Mexico. 
The Guadalupes felt that whatever might happen in 
Europe the Spaniards intended to keep them in slavery ; 
and every American element in the country was pro- 
foundly stirred. In the Indian towns and villages the 
work for deliverance from the white man’s tyranny was 
gradually exchanged for a friendly feeling towards the 
Mexican creoles ; and the Guadalupe leaders did all they 
could to awaken in the minds of the Indians a sense of 
Spanish injustice. They little knew what would happen 
within half a century. The Mexican people were slow to 
learn, and slow to be roused ; but we shall see how the 
example of the rest of the world at length penetrated here 
also, how the native instinct for liberty and self-government 
became too strong for a creole oligarchy, defied European 
invasion, and ended by placing in the presidential chair 
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aToltec Indian, one of that primitive race whom the Aztecs, 
long before the time of Cortes, had reduced to servitude/ 
3, Hidalgo and Morelos.— The Mexican revolution 
was commenced by an old country priest named Miguel 
Hidalgo. Perceiving the general distrust of both the home 
and the colonial governments which prevailed, he preached 
a crusade among the Indians and country people, and 
in September, 1810, marched at the head of 20,000 men 
against the capital of the country. The provincial towns 
opened their gates to him, and by the end of October he 
was in a commanding position at the town of Toluca, only 
thirty-six miles from Mexico itself. Advancing still nearer, 
he defeated a party of royalists at Monte de las Cruces ; 
and the fall of Mexico city was thought so imminent that 
the Viceroy Venegas and his court prepared to retire to 
the port of Vera Cruz. Hidalgo still advanced. He was 
now at the head of 100,000 men, and within sight of the 
towers and domes of the city. The inhabitants had 
already begun to rejoice at this near prospect of their 
liberation, when Hidalgo, for some reason which has never 
been satisfactorily ascertained, drew off his troops. The 
fact probably is that his white followers, who were how- 
. ever but an inconsiderable minority, fell off as he ap- 
proached the capital. The royalists now advanced and 
defeated him with great loss. Hidalgo retreated by the 
way he had come, his army diminishing by degrees, and his 
plan seems to have been to retire to the northern frontier 
and there strengthen his position, in hopes of being rein- 
, forced from the United States. He was, however, surprised 
in his retreat by the treacheiy of one of his lieutenants; and 
on the 25th of July, 1811, Hidalgo was degraded from the 
priesthood, and he and his chief supporters were shot at 
Chihuahua. Hidalgo is a remarkable figure in American 
history. Every Mexican knows the picture of the old 
man, with his thin white locks, bright eyes, and stooping 
shoulders : and the Me.xican people will always revere 
the memory of the fighting curate of Dolores. In the 
meantime another priest-general named Morelos had 
i commenced operations with more success in another 

\ direction. Morelos marched southwards, and succeeded 

\ in occupying nearly all the Pacific coast, whence he carried 

? on for five years an active warfare against the royalists in 

I. ■ the north, which gradually led to the appearance of other 

\\ revolutionary chieftains. Under the auspices of Ivlala- 

;| maros, one of his lieutenants, the first Mexican congress 

i ^ 
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assembled at CliilpaTizingo, in 1813, But the insurgents 
could never get possession of the capital : and the 
centralized power of the government prevailed against 
their isolated efforts. Matamaros was taken prisoner 
and shot in the next year ; and Morelos himself 
met the same fate at the close of 1S15, at the village 
of San Christoval, eighteen miles from Mexico, the 
Viceroy being afraid to put him to death in the city 
for fear of the people. On the death of Morelos the 
cono-ress dissolved, and after the overthrow of the 
young revolutionary leader Mina, all hopes of indepen- 
dence gradually sank. Xavier Mina was a Spaniard who 
had been a student at Saragossa when the French armies 
invaded Spain. After fighting under Palafox, he had been 
taken prisoner, and escaped into England. Passing over 
to America, he fitted out an expedition at New Orleans in 
aid of the Mexican insurgents, A few brilliant exploits 
deceived him into supposing that it was his destiny to 
liberate Mexico : but he was taken and shot in November, 
1817, only six months after landing. Mina was the last of 
the insurrectionary leaders. But a guerilla war was still 
maintained by the people, towards whom the Spaniards 
now adopted a more conciliatory jDoIicy. The obstinacy 
with which the struggle for liberty in Venezuela and New 
Granada was conducted, and the successes of Bolivar, 
had by this time thoroughly alanned Spanish statesmen. 
Apodaca, the Vicei'oy, repressed the insurrection with as 
little bloodshed as possible : anditis probable that Mexico 
would long have continued a Spanish province but for the 
progress of independence in the southern continent. 

4. First Empire under Iturbide. — The chief person in 
Mexico, after the Viceroy himself, was now a young native 
officer named Augustine Iturbide. He had served with 
distinction in the long war against the insurgents, and in 
1821 he was despatched to extinguish what was left of 
the revolution in the south. Actuated, however, partly by 
patriotism, and partly by a personal ambition wliich the 
course of events in South America tempted him to gratify, 
he now resolved on putting himself at the head of the 
movement of independence. Iturbide was well acquainted 
with the state of the country ; and he had contrived a 
settlement for its difficulties, which, on arriving at Iguala, 
he announced to the officers of his army. In Mexican 
history we often encounter the names of 'places where a 
popular general has declared in favour of a revolution. 
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The act of doing so is called a proimnciamiento : and the 
reason for which the pronunciamiento is made is called the 
grito, or “ cry.” The grito is usually a simple formula 
like “ Religion y fueros but sometimes it embraces a 
political scheme of some complexity, in which case it is 
called a j)la 7 i. Thus we have the Plan of Casa Mata, of 
TulancingOj of Jalapa, of San Luis, and many others. 
The strategyof troops who thus “pronounced” was various. 
Sometimes they retii-ed to some mountainous position, as 
the Roman plelos used to retire to the Aventine, but more 
often they stayed in their quarters, or marched and 
countermarched in the neighbourhood of other troops in 
hopes of either defeating them or procuring their adhesion 
to the plan. Iturbide’s famous pronunciamiento is known 
as the Pla}i of Iguala; its twenty-four articles chiefly 
related to three points, which were called the three 
guarantees, i. The independence of Mexico as a separate 
kingdom, under a resident Bourbon constitutional prince. 
3. The maintenance of the Catholic Church, which had 
been threatened by the reformers as the cause of the worst 
evils of the country. 3. The equality of civil rights among 
all actual inhabitants of Mexico, whether of Creole or 
European descent. The guarantee which Iturbide thus 
yielded to the Church secured for the revolution the aid of 
the most powerful element in. the country. It added the 
Gachupin clergy to the Guadalupe party : and the Spanish 
party were not ill content with the first guarantee, which 
would have practically secured their ascendancy for some 
time to conic, notwithstanding the promise conveyed in the 
third. Nearly all Mexico soon agreed to this plan; and it 
was even accepted by General O’Donoghue, who had just 
arrived as the sixty-second and last viceroy of New Spain, 
on the 24th of August, 1821, and referred for consideration 
to the Spanish government. Six months elapsed before 
the answer of Spain was given : and meanwhile Iturbide 
had greatly strengthened his position both with the 
army and the people. The plan of Iguala was rejected 
by Spain, as Iturbide had calculated; and in May, 1822, 
the Mexicans proclaimed their popular general Emperor, 
by the title of Augustine the First. His success, however, 
was of short duration. Guerrero, who had been at the 
head of the republican part}', had not joined with Iturbide 
for the establishment of an Empire : nor was Iturbide's 
ambition more acceptable to the Bourbonist officers. 
Santa Anna, one of Iturbide’s own lieutenants, placed 
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himself at the head of the republican party, and 
aroused the whole people against him ; so that Iturbide, 
finding himself deserted on all sides, had to resign 
the crown ten months after assuming it. He submitted 
to what does not seem a very hard fate, to live in Italy on 
a pension of ;£s,ooo a year, and in May, 1S23, he set sail 
with his family from Vera Cruz, In the meantime Echa- 
varry had originated the Plan of Casa Mata, December 
6, 1822, which affirmed the sovereignty of the nation to 
reside essentially in the nation itself. A federal re- 
public was now proclaimed ; but Iturbide, believing that 
the Mexicans would soon welcome him back, expressed 
his determination to return. In spite of all warnings, he 
landed in Mexico in the following year, when he was at 
once arrested and shot. The policy and influence of 
Iturbide helped to unite the hlexicans in a time of 
extreme difficulty, and this unfortunate chieftain is worthy 
of a place among the heroes of American liberty. Several 
years afterwards his remains w'ere removed by President 
Bustamente from the cemetery of Padilla, and honourably 
interred in the Cathedral of Mexico. 

5. The Federal Republic. — The new republican con- 
stitution of Mexico was sworn to by the government on 
the 2nd of February, 1824. It established one general 
government consisting of a President, Senate, and Cham- 
ber of Deputies, who were to be elected by universal 
suffrage in the second degree, and in each of the provinces 
local or state governments, on the model of the Federal 
Constitutions which already existed in the union of North 
America and in that of Colombia, the Presidential term, 
lasting four years. The Presidents were of course really 
nominees of Santa Anna; and in 1833 he was himself 
elected President. Nothing better pz'oves the political 
ignorance of the Mexicans than the framing of this Federal 
Republic. It was indeed a trifle less absurd than that of 
Chilpanzingo, which had invested the Federal congress 
with most of the duties of executive government. But 
it still aimed mainly at the control of the administration, 
instead of striving for the improvement of the people and 
the abolition of clerical and military privileges. In North 
America the F ederal government had proceeded naturally 
from the circumstances of the time ; there were thirteen 
independent states, each having its own constitution and 
laws, and long trained in the arts of self-government. The 
Congress of these states was really a conference of several 
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independent powers : and the central government, which 
afterwards supplied its place, was invested with very limited 
authority. All this was reversed in Mexico : the states 
had never governed themselves, and the power of the 
central administration in Mexico had been subject to no 
control except that of the home government. Mexico was 
thus from the very first committed to a false political 
system, and the vast extent of the country, which, after 
losing half its tenitory, is still four times as large as 
France, made it impossible to reintroduce the unitary 
system in any effectual shape. We have thus a re- 
production of the political conditions that we have 
already observed in the early history of the Argentine 
confederation. 


6. Santa Anna. — As might be expected in a country 
where military authority had always dominated, after the 
establishment of the republic the history of Mexico con- 
tinued to follow the fortunes of its chief military leaders. 
After the death of Iturbidc, by far the most powerful 
person in the nation was the Creole general Santa Anna, 
who at the age of twenty-four had already destroyed the 
military empire of his chief, Santa Anna at first interested 
himself in the visionary project of Bolivar for framing a 
general confederation of the new nations of South America. 
This project, as we have seen, failed completely ; and for 
several years he settled down as governor of Vera Cruz, 
reconciled himself to the Federal Republic, and took no 
part in public life. Iji 1828, however, the Presidential 
election led to a cml war in which Santa Anna and his 
favourite Veracrusanos first found out their capabilities ; 
and they had an opportunity of testing them again in tlie 
next year, Avhen the feeble force of Barrados, the last 
military attempt made by Spain to reduce Mexico, was 
cut to pieces at Tampico. From that moment Santa 
Anna became the sole controller of the destinies of the 
country : and in 1833 he was elected President. Forty 
years ago all Europe knew the picture of Santa Anna, 
with his tall spare figure, sunburnt face, and black 
hair curling over his forehead ; how he lived on his 
hacienda of Manga de Clavo, cockfighting, gambling, and 
horse-racing, occasionally putting himself at the head of 
. his bronzed troops, and either making a dash at an in- 
surrection, or making a pronunciamiento on his own ac- 
count. Mexican histories tell how gallantly he defended 
Vera Cruz in 1839 against the French invasion under the 
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Prince de Joinville; how his leg, having been shattered 
by a ball, was buried with a solemn service and a 
funeral oration in the cemetery of Santa Paula in Mexico ; 
and how, in a few years, when Santa Anna was in dis- 
grace with the people, they destroyed the tomb and kicked 
Santa Anna’s limb about the streets with every mark of 
hatred and contempt. Santa Anna is a thoroughly re- 
presentative man. He illustrates both the strength and 
the weakness of Spanish America in its past phases ; its 
bravery and independence and its devotion to high ideas 
on the one hand, and its indolence, imprudence, and want 
of self-knowledge on the other. 

7. The Unitary Republic. — The manifold difficulties 
of government in Mexico sufficiently attested the weak- 
ness of the Federal constitution ; and in 1835, after a 
trial of eleven years, the state governments were dissolved, 
and the Republic, one and indivisible, set up for a time in 
their place. There was now to be a President, elected by 
an indirect vote for eight years, a Senate, and a Plouse of 
Deputies, both elected by a direct popular vote, and an 
elective Supreme Court. Santa Anna, who was identified 
Avith the Unitary principle, rvas re-elected three times ; so 
that with some intermission he governed Mexico for 
twenty years. The dissolution of the Federal govern- 
ment naturally strengthened the hands of Santa Anna ; 
and in 1836 Mexico was for the first time recognised by 
Spain. But the unitary republic was a time of disaster 
and disgrace ; and from the point of view of progress it was 
a period of reaction. Mexico had noAV sunk under what 
was really the old colonial system without the vigour and 
judgment with which the old colonial system was admin- 
istered by the statesmen of Spain. While Colombia and 
Chile were first pushing forward, Mexico rvas rapidly 
degenerating. Peculation and fraud reigned in the 
government ; the new tyranny of revived Rome was 
fastening itself firmly on the people ; intercourse with the 
United States was forbidden; and Europe looked for- 
ward, almost without jealousy, to the time when the gi*eat 
nation of North America would absorb this people of half- 
civilized Indians mixed with degenerate Spaniards. 

8. Loss of T exas. — Events which now happened greatly 
strengthened this impression. Of the two colonizing . 
races, the Teutonic and the Latin, we know which this 
history has proved to be the stronger ; and a collision 
between the twp soon became imminent. Mexico is the 
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place where the races meet, and the collision of the 
two was like the collision of the pot of iron with the 
pot of earthenware. The extensive and well-watered 
savannahs of New Mexico and Texas, which atljoined tiie 
territory of the United States, had by this time tempted 
many thousands of American settlers. The terms on 
which they had purchased their lands guaranteed them a 
state government of their own ; and very justly indig- 
nant at the recent assumption of all political authority on 
the part of the central government, the independence of 
Texas was proclaimed in 1835, It '■vas formally ratified 
at the Texan town of Washington in the following year ; 
a provisional government was appointed, General Houston 
being nominated commander-in-chief. The Texans, 
however, were not allowed to separate themselves from 
Mexico without a severe stniggle. The government 
declared war against them as rebels, but they appealed 
to the constitution of 1824, and though only a handful of 
men, successfully defied the whole military farces of 
Mexico. Santa Anna marched against the Texans in 
person, but he was beaten and taken prisoner by Houston 
at the river San Jacinto (April, 1836). The Texans 
debated whether to shoot Santa Anna or no ; but tney 
released him and sent him home, in the well-grounded 
belief that the longer he ruled hlexico the weaker tlie 
Unitary Republic was likely to become. Texas from this 
date ranked among the independent go’/ernments of 
America. Its admission into the Union was clearly only 
a question of time. The severance of Texas from Mexico 
had one unhappy result. It added one more to the slavc- 
. holding communities of the western world ; for sla\'ery 
had been abolished on Mexican soil six years after inde- 
pendence. 

9. Political Changes. — On Santa Anna’s return to 
Mexico, he found that his rival Bustamente had been 
elected President. Bustamente, who was a man of some 
pretensions to statesmanship, was incapable of keeping 
his ground, and it was not long before he was obliged to 
exchange Mexico for Paris. The popular favourite found 
his opportunity in an ill-timed increase of the impart duties 
at Vera Cruz ; and after two revolutions in 1840 the 
Republic of Mexico again fell into- his hands. To con- 
solidate his authority, Santa Anna now proclaimed a new 
constitution on an ultra-democratic basis, embracing equal 
electoral districts, secret voting, and manhood suffrage, 
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which fastened once more upon the country the Unitary 
system which it had been endeavouring, under the go- 
vernment of Biistamente, to shake off. The provinces, 
however, revolted ; and by the end of 1844 Mexico was 
in a state of armed resistance from one end to the other. 
Santa Anna was now obliged to resign, and fled to Ha- 
vana. The congress passed on him sentence of ten years’ 
banishment, and confiscation of property ; but as he had 
already invested about a million of dollars in European 
funds, there was no great hardship in this. In 1846 the 
Federal constitution of 1824 was _ restored ; and some 
attempts were made in the direction of administrative 
reform. But the Mexican nation still lay powerless under 
an incubus. The policy of the country was directed by 
the selfish and tyrannical clerical faction, who made a 
mere tool of Santa Anna. It was this faction which pro- 
duced the constant ruptures with the United States, a 
country with which they repudiated as far as possible all 
social or political connexion. Unfortunately for Mexico, 
the reactionary party were supported in this policy by 
Spain, France, and even England, the latter country being 
actuated at this time by a deep jealousy of the United 
States. 

10. War with the United States. — The independence 
of Texas had been guaranteed by Mexico on condition 
of not joining the United States. But it was of course 
impossible to observe such a condition, and at the close 
of 1845 the new community was admitted into the Ameri- 
can Union. The extension of the boundary of the new 
State to the Rio Grande being deemed an encroachment 
on Mexico, war was again declared, and Texas invaded by 
General Arista. The superiority of the Texans was now 
so manifest that Santa Anna was recalled to take the chief 
command ; but the Mexican general, rvhosc achievements 
never equalled his reputation, was beaten by the famous 
American General Taylor at Buenavista in 1S47. The 
people of the United Stales were now resolved to take 
some decisive action, and have done with the Mexican 
difficulty. They therefore invaded and took possession of 
California and New Mexico, and in the meantime a third 
force under General Scott had undertaken the reduction 
of the capital city itself. Scott took Vera Cruz early in 
1847 ; he soon afterwards defeated Santa Anna, and 
reached the capital, which was taken in the September of 
the same year. Mexico was now completely at the mercy 
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of the United States, and by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, early in the following yeai*, Mexico not only 
resigned all claims upon Texas, but gave up California 
and New Mexico, receiving a compensation of 15,000,000 
dollars. We have seen that in the meantime the Federal 
constitution had been restored. But its supporters were 
too weak in the country to enable it to last. Stripped of 
her fairest provinces and humbled in her national pride, 
Mexico now relapsed into her old state of anarchy, and 
Santa Anna for two years, from 1853 to 1855, assumed the 
dictatorship, the title of Most Serene Highness being 
bestowed upon him by congress. 

II. State of Parties. — In the latter times of the Spanish 
domination, the Mpicans, as we have seen, had been 
divided into a Spanish and a National party (Gachupines 
and Guadalupes). This division was of long standing} 
and it speedily disappeared after the establishment of 
independence. As the difficulties of federation began to 
be felt, the division into Federalists and Unitaries, which 
has been sufficiently illustrated in the preceding chapters, 
made its appearance. Until the constitution of 1857, the 
question of Federation always entered into every Mexican 
plan or pronunciamiento. If this took place in the pro- 
vince of Yucatan or Tabasco, the plan was pretty sure to 
include Centralism among its bases ; if in any other, 
Federalism. Concurrently with this division, however, 
there now appeared one, derived from a deeper and less 
controllable principle, which about the same time was 
shaking to its foundation the frame of society in Colombia. 
Mexico was a country which still rested on a feudal basis. 
While the Church and the great landowners absorbed the 
effective power and the riches of the country, the new 
social and political ideas of modern Europe had been 
quietly leavening the masses of the poorer people in the 
towns and of the Indians in the country. Hence the form- 
ation of a class of politicians called puros, or radicals, 
the name being Spanish for dear-grit. A prominent 
object of the pur os was the abolition of the ////?;'<? J, or 
immunities of the clergy, and their reduction to the same 
level as ordinary citizens. The clergy, the richest body 
in the country, were practically unlaxed; and this w'as 
really the only way to re-establish the social and financial 
balance. As early as 1847 Farias, then Vice-President, 
had brought in a bill to carry it out. Besides the puros, 
or radical populace, the wealthier classes, whose political 
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organization was mainly carnod on in secret lodges, 
with masonic ceremonies, were divided into the con- 
seiwative, or clerical, and moderate liberal, parties. The 
former, from the ceremonies of their lodges being carried 
on in a form which had originally been Scotch, were 
called Escoceses : the latter, the form of whose lodges 
had been borrowed from New York, were called Yorqinnos. 
It was in 1826 that the strife of these two factions first 
broke forth. The Yorquinos were fast growing formid- 
able during the supremacy of Santa Anna. F ortified and 
stimulated by the example of the United States, they 
never lost sight of their main object of ridding the country 
of the slavery forced on it by Spanish priests and soldiers 
three centuries before. Independence had not got rid of 
this slavery. On the contrary, it had riveted the chains 
of Mexico anew, by removing the differences which once 
alienated the Spanish party from the native clergy and 
aristocracy. 

12. Triumph of Radicalism. — The general rising 
throughout the country, which resulted from the second 
dissolution of the Federal constitution and the assump- 
tion of the dictatorship by Santa Anna, at last had its 
due effect, and in August, 1855, the Dictator’s Most 
Serene Highness fled to Havana for the second time. 
The plan of Ayutla, which had been proclaimed by 
General Villareal on the ist of March, 1854, was now 
adopted by the capital. The chief power lay with General 
Alvarez, the leader of the insui*gents, who was shortly 
elected President, General Comonfort being Vice-Presi- 
dent. The first congi-ess in which the radical party had 
ever been dominant now met : and the session w'as occu- 
pied in completely reforming the institutions of the 
country. The first reform was the famous one of Juarez 
for subjecting the clergy to the civil law (Novemljor, 
1855). In March, 1857, the new constitution was pro- 
mulgated. It was formed, of course, on the Federalist 
basis ; and its extreme democratic and anti-clerical 
character at once provoked the angry hostility of the still 
powerful Church party. The Roman Court was already 
informed of the new programme ; and the allocution of 
December, 1856, had already condemned all legislation 
interfering (i) with the right of the clergy to be exempt 
from civil jurisdiction ; (2) with the appeal to Rome in 
clerical matters ; (3) with the temporalities of the Church, 
or authorising either (4) the abolition of perpetual vows, 
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or (5) the liberty of worship. All these moderate reforms 
were enacted by the constitution of 1S57, which was 
indeed the first liberal and sensible measure which had 
been promulgated in Mexico since the abolition of slavery 
nearly thirty years before. It abolished the fuero.s, or privi- 
leges of special jurisdiction w'hich belonged to priests and 
soldiers ; enacted liberty of religion and the press, the 
reduction of the tariff, and the abolition of all internal 
custom duties, and declared for a commercial treaty with 
the United States, and for the opening of every part of the 
country to immigration. This famous constitution struck 
at the roots of the chief evils which had hitherto choked 
the growth and prosperity of the country. Notwithstand- 
ing its acceptance by all the chief generals and officials 
of the Republic, the Archbishop of Mexico at once ex- 
communicated all who should swear to it. There was 
now a strong reaction of the clerical party ; the plan of 
Tacubaya, reversing all that was involved in the consti- 
tution, was proclaimed by Zuloaga in December : and 
from this time dates the effort to “regenerate” Mexico, 
that is, to crush the radical element by force of arms. 
Alvarez, an old man of Indian descent, who had been a 
lieutenant of Morelos, now resigned the presidency, and 
was succeeded by Comonfort, his Vice-President : the 
chief articles of the constitution were suspended, and a 
civil war commenced, in which the scale at first turned in 
favour of the clerical party. Comonfort, who had been 
declared Dictator, w’as driven from Mexico, and General 
Zuloaga, at the head of the “ regoneruting tinny,” installed 
himself in the Government Palace in 185B. Comonfort 
having fled, the leadership of the I'adicals fell into the 
hands of the Vice-President Juarez, who with the officials 
of his government wdthdrew first to Guanajuato, and 
afterwards to Vera Cruz, where they fortified themselves 
strongly against the clericals, besides Vera Cruz, the 
Mexican Liberals held all the other ports in the country. 
Though they formed the majority of the nation, they were 
so scattered and deficient in leaders as to be unable to 
unite against their energetic and cunning enemies, who were 
making a last desperate effort to retain the supremacy that 
had so long been theirs. It was here that Juarez passed 
his famous laws secularizing the estates of the Church, 
establishing civil marriage, and liberty of worship. A.t 
Vera Cruz the government of Juarez had one important 
advantage. They laid hands on the customs, which still 
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formed an important item of revenue ; and they were 
able in this way to support the radical republic until it 
was assisted from without. This assistance was not long 
in coming. Vidaurri, a radical general of Indian descent, 
had made himself independent in the north : the Eastern 
States formed themselves into a defensive league ; and 
the United States, who always attributed the misfortunes 
of Mexico to the ascendancy of the clerical party, now 
recognized the government of Juarez (April, 1859). This 
important event decided the issue of the struggle. Zuloaga 
had meanwhile been succeeded in February, 1859, by 
General Miramon, another pliant tool of the clergy. The 
radical cause now rapidly gained ground, and ultimately 
Miramon was defeated by Juarez at Calpulaipam, De- 
cember 24, i860, and the seat of the radical republic was 
restored to Mexico. 

13. Juarez. — The overthrow of Comonfort in 1858 had 
left the field open to one of the most remarkable men of 
our time. Benito Juarez, a Mexican of Indian descent, 
a skilled lawyer and shrewd politician, was Vice-President ; 
and he now succeeded to the presidential chair. Juarez 
had risen to notice in the municipal government of 
Oajaca, and in 1856 he had been elected to the Assembly, 
where he soon came to be leader of the liberal party. 
Few spectacles in history are more remarkable than that 
of a swarthy Toltec becoming a European by education 
and habit, rising above his European competitors, wield- 
ing the fierce democracy of Mexico, and rooting out with 
a firm hand the poisonous growths which had so long 
overshadowed his unhappy country, and finally becoming 
the instrument of an inevitable vengeance on an unfor- 
tunate prince of the house of Charles the Fifth. On the 
defeat of Miramon, Juarez entered Mexico in triumph, 
and was elected President in 1861 for the usual term of 
four years. lie now determined to carry out thoroughly 
the radical programme of Vera Cruz. He had not been 
long in office when the Assembly decreed the seculariza- 
tion of the lands of the clergy, and a suspension for two 
years of payment to foreign bondholders. Church estates 
to the value of nearly forty millions sterling were now 
thrown into the market : and this at once sent the clergy 
on a mission of intrigue to Rome, which seconded but 
too powerfully the intrigues which had been begun by 
the conservative exiles in Paris. These measures, taken 
together with some forced contributions levied by the 
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Mexican generals, which had accidentally caused loss to 
Europeans, furnished an opportunity which was soon 
seized by the designing politicians of Europe. The 
attention of the Euroi^ean powers had long been fixed on 
the weakness and disunion of Spanish" America : the 
United States w'ere engaged in a desperate struggle, which 
was expected to end in adisniption : and Louis bhipolcon, 
now Emperor of the French, sought to acquire reputation 
in Europe by a successful intervention in America, In 
virtue of the weaknesss of Spain, and the prostration of 
Italy, he claimed a general protectorate over the “ Latin" 
races : and he induced England and Spain to join with 
him in an expedition to Mexico, ostensibly for obtaining 
restitution from the Mexican government, but really 
because he thought the country would fall an easy prey to 
his arms. Towards the end of the year i86i the allied 
troops landed in Mexico. The Mexican government soon 
came to an under-standing with the Spaniards and the 
English, who had in fact been inveigled by the wily 
Napoleon into an enterprise which he had plotted for 
other ends ; and the French were before long left to finish 
it by themselves. Louis N apoleon refused to treat with the 
government of Juarez, and declared war against Mexico. 
He soon threw off all pretence, and declared that he 
had come to put a stop to the spread of the English 
race through the conquests of the United States, to check 
the assertion of the Monroe doctrine, to regenerate the 
Mexican nation, and to save the whole of Latin America. 
The struggles of the two Mexican parties, one fighting for 
the constitution of 1S57, and the other for the plan of 
Tacubaya, were thus hidden from the world’s eye by the 
more imposing spectacle of the new empire in France 
reaching forth its hands to the western continent The 
selfish clergy of Mexico, urged on by the Pope, cared not 
what became of their country, provided they saved their 
gold and their fueros. Immediately after the declaration 
of war, the French, under Marshals Forey and Bazaine, 
pushed on to the capital, which they entered without 
difficulty in the month of July, 1863. A few years before, 
the troops of the United States had done the same thing. 
But the United States were now in the midst of a great 
and terrible civil war : and it was given out that the entry 
of the French into Mexico was to be a turning point in 
American history'-. 

14. The Empire. — Louis Napoleon had long fixed on the 
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young Arcliduke Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria to be 
the tool of his policy in America. The French were 
everywhere welcomed by the clerical party ; and as Juarez 
and the Liberal government had retired to San Luis de 
Potosi, there was no difficulty in convoking an assembly 
of notables.^ in imitation of the first French Revolution. 
If we wish to see how low two hundred and twenty at 
least of the Mexican people had fallen, we must turn to 
the Dictamen or address issued to the Mexicans by this 
assembly. It painted vividly the national glory, the 
peaceful beneficence, the enlightened patriotism which 
had marked the monarchy and the ancient colonial system. 
A few days after the capital had been evacuated by Juarez, 
this assembly elected the Emperor’s nominee as hereditary 
Emperor by the name of Maximilian the First, In case 
this prince should refuse, the “ Mexican nation ” entreated 
Napoleon to be “benevolent” enough to “choose them 
somebody else.” The young Archduke, knowing nothing 
of the real state of affairs in Mexico, believing what this 
assembly of traitors said, and that in Mexico there were 
ten millions of people anxiously waiting for the sight of 
the imperial crown and purple, and relying entirely on 
the power and promises of the French Emperor, accepted 
the offer. He had .at first refused to go to Mexico unless 
he were supported by the joint guarantee of France and 
England : and it would have been well if he had main- 
tained this prudent resolve. The desire of power overcame 
his hesitation, though he knew that England looked upon 
the plan with steady coldness. In 1866 Maximilian 
arrived at Vera Cruz : and he was at once crowned and 
installed in the government at Mexico ; but the nation 
was really divided into two hostile camps, and the French 
found the task of conquest utterly hopeless. Juarez easily 
maintained the republican government, first at San Luis, 
and afterwards at Monterey. His term of office expired 
in 1S65, but he declared himself President until the next 
legal election could take place, and continued the struggle 
against the French with great success. Maximilian had 
not been on the throne two years when his affairs became 
desperate. The American government, having conquered 
the rebel states, gave notice to the French Emperor to 
withdraw his troops. The expedition had already cost 
a milliard of francs : and all Europe knew very well of 
what stuff the United States armies were made. Louis 
Napoleon, declaring that the object of his expedition had 
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been fulfilled, now ordered his troops home. The Empress 
Charlotte set out for France in July, 1866, to beg the 
Emperor not to desert them ; and ' she never saw her 
unfortunate husband again. Louis Napoleon turned a 
deaf ear to her entreaties. It was indeed too late, for 
Bazaine had already begun the evacuation, and by the 
end of the year the French troops had gone, leaving 
Maximilian to his fate. If he had been wise, he would 
have returned with them. He did indeed resolve to do 
so at Orizaba in 1866, but the priests came and entreated 
him to remain. They promised him fresh supplies of 
money and men ; and Maximilian yielded. He must have 
known by this time that the whole itation was really in 
arms against him. The venerable ex-President Alvarez, 
at the age of eighty-six, w^as at the head of the array in 
the south ; Juarez himself, with the United States at his 
back, was advancing in the north. As the French with- 
drew, the imperial garrisons capitulated : and at length, 
in the beginning of 1867, Maximilian resolved on a last 
desperate effort. He quitted the capital at the head of all 
the adherents he coidd muster, determined to fall sword 
in hand. At Queretaro he found himself blocked in by the 
enemy, and by the fall of the fortress on the isth of May 
a prisoner in their hands. Four days after, he was .shot ; 
and thus perished the second man who had been saluted 
Emperor of Mexico. Maximilian lost his life by a decree 
of his own, which condemned to death every man taken 
in arms. The fact that Maximilian had signed the decree 
of October, 1865, and that his generals had acted upon 
it, left no dovibt as to his fate at the time, and justified 
his execution. The Imperialists had shot Arteaga and 
Salazar ; Juarez, even if he had spared for the time the 
life of Maximilian, could not have saved it, for it is im- 
possible to suppose that, after what had been done 
since the publication of the October decree, Maximilian 
would ever have been suffered to quit Mexico alive. 
Much has been said by the French of the wisdom and 
beneficence of the administration which Maximilian tried 
to set up : but the only thing worth knowing about it is 
that, w'ith the hope of attracting the Southern planters who 
had been ruined in the civil war, he decreed the restora- 
tion of negro slavery. This is of a piece w'ith the whole 
story, which will undoubtedly go down to posterity as one 
of the most disgusting and monstrous episodes in the 
history of the century. Had Maximilian possessed the 
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talents for arbitrary government of a Tiberius, or a 
I.ouis XL, he would have found it no easy task to 
govern the Mexicans. As he was little qualified for the 
part he had to act, and totally incapable of meeting the 
difficulties which beset him, his failure was certain. 

1 5. The Republic Restored. — Soon after the execution 
of Maximilian, Mexico city and the port of Vera Cruz 
surrendered : and Juarez restored the government to the 
capital. The new congress at once elected him President. 
But his ascendancy now began to decline. Many of his 
adherents had only joined him for the purpose of expelling 
the foreigners from Mexican soil: and when this was 
done, the clerical party still remained in full strength 
all over the republic. During the whole of his presidency 
Juarez had to defend his government by arms. In 1S68 
the Reactionist General Vega organized an independent 
confederation in the north : and in the south the priests 
excited an insurrection of the Indians. Juarez, however, 
held his position firmly. At the next election a clericalist 
rival, General Diaz, beat him by a few votes, though not 
enough to establish his election without an appeal to 
congress. Congress decided in favour of Juarez : but he 
died in the next year : and congress then elected as 
President General Lerdo de Tejada, who had been the 
third candidate in the previous year. Lerdo was a 
Mexican statesman who had served the country un- 
remittingly ever since the fall of Santa Anna in 1855, 
and had been minister of finance to the famous govern- 
ment of Juarez at Vera Cruz. Lerdo maintained the 
radical policy, and the clerical insurrection under General 
Diaz still continued. He gained some advantages, how- 
ever, over the insurgents, especially towards the close of 
his term in 1876 ; but Diaz has since driven him to the 
northern frontier and installed himself in Mexico. The 
complete triumph of the Liberal cause will probably be 
yet postponed for some time : but the resistance of the 
clerical party is being steadily worn away, and the reforms 
of Juarez may be looked upon as well established. 

16. General Remarks. — Such has beeen the unhappy 
history of the most populous and important of the Spanish 
colonial irations. Mexico has suffered from being the 
outwork of Spanish America in the direction of the 
United States and Europe. It is here that Spanish 
America has come into collision with the hard and irre- 
sistible North American element on the one hand, and 
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been paralyzed by the banehil interference of all that is 
reactionary on the other. If the United States continue 
to protect the progress of Mexico, and aid her in still 
keeping off the slavery from which she seems to have at 
length escaped, all that Mexico lost to Taylor and Scott 
will be fully compensated. The Franco-Mexican expedi- 
tion proved once more what was known to clear-sighted 
statesmen a hundred years ago, that Europe is physically 
incapable of interfering with the destinies of America, 
and illustrated on a large scale the deep and culpable 
ignorance in American matters which prei'ailccl in Europe. 
The loss of above a milliard of francs and of thousands 
of European lives, including that of the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, was the price paid by Europe for that ignorance, 
But if this wretched stroke of policy was a loss and a 
misfortune both to Mexico and to Europe, it contributed 
very much permanently to discredit everyone concerned 
in it. Its failure hastened on the fall both of Napoleon 
III. in France and of the clerical party in Mexico : and we 
need not fear that the revival of that baneful element will 
be any other than a temporary one. Internal extension, 
or “ colonization,” has not gone on very fast in Mexico ; 
the efforts which have been made to produce it have been 
mostly total failures, as in the case of the first French 
“colony” of Guazacoalco, founded by Santa Anna in 
1829. It was not until the presidency of Comonfort 
that the laws were so revised as to encourage the settle- 
ment of strangers : and since his time the country has 
been in too unsettled a state to admit of any considerable 
' effect being produced by the change. In the next chapter 
; we sliall deal with a part of Spanish America whose 
destinies have natui'ally been affected by those of Mexico. 
Central America is on the whole the least important _ of 
the groups of Spanish colonies ; but its history exhibits, 
as w'e shall now see, one or two remarkable episodes. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


the central AMERICAN PENTARCHY. 


Introductory {i)-Indcpendence declared {^]-~yoins the Empire 
of Iturinde (-i)— Federalism tn Central America {4)— Carm a 
rnnt'mala (=;) — Honduras (6) — San Salvador (7) Nica- 
Zg^iTTd cSeral Walker (8)-Costa Rica [<^)-General 
Remarks (lo). 


I Introductory.— The central part of the American 
continent, extending from the southern boundary of 
Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama, _ consisted m the old 
colonial times of several Intendancies, all of which were 
united in the Captaincy-General of Guatemala. Like the 
West Indian Islands, it was a neglected part of the 
Spanish Empire : and, as we have seen, the English in 
early times had a settlement here on the Honduras coasts 
for the cutting and export of mahogany. N 0 other nation, 
however, trespassed on the Spanish mainland ; and the 
Central American settlements attracted but little notice. 
The country is traversed in its whole length by the great 
mountain range of America ; but on either slope, except- 
ing alon-:" the shores, there is fertile soil and favourable 
climate : so that the Spanish settlers always throve both 
by planting and bv cattle farming. All the vegetable 
products of the West Indian Islands, and many more, 
besides gold and silver, are obtained in Central America ; 
and the country may be looked on as the connecting link 
between those islands on the one hand, and Mexico on 
the other : much as Colombia, to the south of the isthmus, 
is through its ports the connecting link between the West 
Indies and Peru. Central America has no history up to 
the epoch of independence : and its history since inde- 
pendence is not very interesting or significant. The 
republics of the pentarchy are small and ill-peopled, 
and it has always been supposed that they must in time 
be absorbed by some larger state or states. 

2. Independence Declared. — It was not until the suc- 
cess of the Revolution had become certain on both sides 
of them, both in Mexico and New Granada, that the 
Intendancies which made up the Captaincy-General of 
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I Guatemala declared themselves also independent of Spain. 
J The cry of liberty had indeed been raised in Costa Rica 
I I'm 1813, and in Nicaragua in 1815 ; but the Revolution 
I , w-as postponed for six years longer. Guatemala, the seat 
I .Q'f government, published its declaration in September, 
% 1821, and its example was speedily followed by San Sal- 

vador and Honduras. Nicaragua, on proclaiming its 
; ^ independence, together with one of the departments of 

; ! Guatemala, declared its adhesion to what was known in 

I Mexico as the “plan of Iguala,^’ the main principle of 
which was an independent monarchy under a Bourbon 
pi’ince ; but this, as we have seen, soon fell to the ground. 
Costa Rica as yet took no part in the movement. As 
there were no Spanish troops in Central America, the 
recusant Spanish official party could make no resistance 
to the popular movement ; and many of them crossed 
the sea to Cuba, or returned to Spain. The Spanish 
residents, apart from the officials and the Creoles, were 
enough to turn the scale. The Revolution of Central 
America thus stands alone in the history of independence 
as having been accomplished without sliedding of blood, 
3. Central America joins Mexico under Iturbide. — 
Throughout Spanish America, as rve have seen, the first 
idea which came of independence was that of political 
combination on a great scale. Central America, though 
: separate in its administration, had always been under the 

jurisdiction of the courts at Mexico : and it was a natural 
‘ thing for the oligarchical party who dominated in the 
i country to wish to join the triumphant .government of 
Iturbide. The Liberals in vain protested against this 
step. Gainza, the president of the Guatemaltec junta, 
succeeded in packing an assembly which resolved on an- 
nexation to Mexico, though the rest of the provinces, led 
by San Salvador, rose in arms to I'esist. But the military 
forces of Iturbide soon overpowered them. The first 
Mexican emperor treated Central America quite as a 
conquered country. He divided it into thi-ee provinces, 
and introduced captains and officials of his own. But the 
Congress of the little state of San Salvador still continued 
to meet, and in the meantime the face of affairs was 
( changed by the fall of Iturbide. We have seen that 

i the first Mexican empire lasted less than a year : and 

I on tiic proclamation of the Federal Republm in Mexico, 

I the whole of Central America, c-xcept the district of 

I Chiapas, withdrew from the alliance, and drove out the 
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Mexican officials as only a year before they had driven 
out the Spanish officials. The people now had to face 
the task of forming a government for themselves : and--^ 
following the example of the States of Colombia and thd^ 
Plate River, they now resolved on combining in a federaiy^ 
tion, in imitation of the great United States of North 
America. Perhaps no states were ever less suited by 
nature to form a federal union. The petty territories of 
Central America lie on two oceans, are divided by lofty 
mountains, and have scarcely any communication with 
each other : and the citizens of each have scarcely any 
common interest. A Central American federation, how- j 
ever, was an imposing idea, and the people clung to it ' 
with great pertinacity. 

4. Federalism in Central America. — The first effort 
for federation was made under the direction of General 
Pilisola. All the Intendancies combined in one sovereign 
state; first under the name of the “United Provinces,” 
afterwards (November 22, 1823) under that of the 
“Federal Republic,” of Central America. The circum- 
stances in which this was done were very much the same 
as in the case of the Colombian and Mexican Federations, 

A constitution of the most liberal kind was voted. This 
constitution is remarkable for having been the first which 
abolished slavery at once and absolutely, and declared the 
slave trade to be piracy. But just us in Bolivar’s Colombia, 
it proved to be of no practical effect. The clerical and 
oligarchic party set their faces stubbornly against the exe- 
cution of the constitution, and began the revolt at Leon 
in Nicaragua. The union broke down in 1826, and though 
Morazan reconstituted it in 1829, its history is a record of 
continual rebellion and reaction on the part of the Guate- 
maltcc oligarchy. Of all South American conservative 
parties this oligarchy was perhaps the most despicable. 
They sank to their lowest when they raised the Spanish 
flag in 1832. But in doing this they went too far ; Mora- 
zan’s successes date from this time, and having beaten the 
Guatemaltecs, he transfen-ed the Fcdei-al government in 
1834 to San Salvador. But the Federal Republic of Central 
America dragged on a precarious existence until 1838, 
when it was overthrown by the revolt of Carrera in Gua- 
temala. From the first the influence of the Federalists 
in the capital began to decay, and it was soon apparent 
that they had little power except in Honduras, San Salva- 
dor, and Nicaragua. The Costa Ricans, a thriving com- I 
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mercial comniunity, but of no great political importance, 
and seaprated by mountainous wastes from all the rest, 
soon ceased to take any part in public business. A second 
Federal Republic, excluding Costa Rica, was agreed to in 
1842 ; but it fared no better than the first. The chief 
representative of the Federalist principle in Central 
America was Morazan, of Honduras, from whose govern- 
ment Carrera had revolted in 1838. On the failure of the 
Federation Morazan had fled to Chile, and on his return 
to Costa Rica he was shot at San. Josd by the Carrerists. 
This was a great blow to the liberals, and it was not until 
1847 that a third Federation, consisting of Honduras, 
San Salvador, and Nicaragua, was organized. For some 
years Honduras, at the head of these states, carried on a 
war against Guatemala to compel it to join the union. 
Guatemala was far more than their match : San Salvador 
and Nicaragua soon failed in the struggle, and left Hon- 
duras to carry on the war alone. Under General Carrera, 
Guatemala completely defeated its rival ; and to his suc- 
cesses are due the revival of the Conservative or clerical 
party all over Central America. The Conservative rule of 
Carrera was no blessing to the Central Americans. The 
government of each state became weaker and weaker : re- 
volutions were everywhere frequent : and ultimately, as we 
shall see, the whole country was near falling into the hands 
of a North American adventurer. In former times the 
English Government had maintained some connection 
with the country through the independent Indians of the 
Mosquito coast, over whom, for the purposes of their 
trade with Jamaica, it had maintained a protectorate : 
and even a small English commercial colony, called Grey- 
town, had been founded on this coast at the mouth of the 
river San Juan. Towards the close of Carrera’s ascendency 
this coast was I'csigned to Nicaragua, and the Bay Islands, 
which lie off the coast, to Honduras : and England thus 
retained nothing in the country but the old settlerxient of 
British Honduras, with its capital, Belize. After Carrera’s 
death in 1865, the Liberal party began, to reassert itself : 
and in 1871 there was a Liberal revolution in Guatemala 
itself. Treaties of commerce have now been made 
between some of the states as well as with Europe ; and 
it is possible that in time the effort for Federation may be 
successfully revived. 

5. Guatemala. — With tlie destruction of the Federal 
government in 1826 a cruel oligai-cliy gained ascendency 
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in Guatemala. This ascendency, however, was short. 
Morazan, having restored liberty in San Salvador, ad- 
vanced on Guatemala, and here, too, his arms were 
successful. The best period in Guatemaltec history is 
undoubtedly the brief time of peace between 1832 and 
1837. Morazan abolished the monasteries, and transferred 
the Federal government to San Salvador, and the Fede- 
ralist party were able to commence an important series of 
solid reforms. Education, liberty of woi'ship, trial by 
jury, the liberty of the press, and the rvhole code of mocrcrn 
principles for which Spanish America has had to shed 
more blood than Europe, were now voted ; and the rest 
of the states followed the example of Guatemala. But, 
just as everywhere else, the reaction was fast preparing, 
and in 1837 it came into operation in all its virulence. The 
terrible pest of cholera swept over the country in this 
year : and the priests spread among the Indians the story 
that the Liberals, wishing to get rid of the Aborigines, had 
poisoned all the waters. The Indians now rose in arms, 
obedient to the priests, under a general of their own race. 
The fortunes of the principal Central American state are 
henceforth closely connected tvith the life of Raphael 
Carrera, perhaps the most remarkable character in Ccnti-al 
American history. Carrera had never been heard of 
before : but his successes soon caused the retreat of the 
President into San Salvador, and the withdrawal of 
Honduras and Costa Rica from the Federation. Carrera 
w'as a caudillo of Indian descent. His troops were mainly 
of the same race, and like most of the Central American 
Indians they were completely under the control of the 
clerical party, whose policy Carrera faithfully carried out. 
The war almost became that most terrible of all struggles, 
a war of races. The Indian revolution triumphed, and 
in 1838 the Federation was declared to be dissolved. In 
1S39 Carrera declared Guatemala to be an independent 
state. The liberal reforms were annulled, and Carrera then 
proceeded to turn his successful arras against the neigh- 
bour slates. The first President of Guatemala, Rivero 
Paz, vas Carrera’s nominee ; but in 1S45 took the 
office himself. In 1849, the Radical party, supported by 
Honduras and San SMvador, drove him out ; but he 
returned in the same year, and in 1851 again became 
President, with dictatorial powers, which he exercised 
until his death in 1865. Carrera’s main policy was 
the restoration of the clerical party everywhere, else in 
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Central America : and to the Radicals of San Salvador 
and Honduras, especially the former, he was an implac- 
able enemy. The clerical reaction and the French expe- 
dition to Mexico gave new hopes to the clerical party in 
Central America. In 1S63, though his days were neai'ly 
numbered, the old Indian caudillo invaded San Salvador, 
displaced the Radical President, Barrios, and set up a 
tlerical one named Dueiias ; and a similar revolution 
was brought about in Honduras. Carrera was succeeded 
b}' General Cerna, a man of his own party. But the 
time of Conservative ascendency was now over, and Cerna 
was unable to wield the power of his master. The attempts 
upon Mexico had failed, Maximilian had been shot, and 
the Liberal party once more revived all over the country. 
In 1871 an insurrection against the Conservative govern- 
ment at last broke out ; the capital was occupied, and a 
lomplete revolution effected. After a time of anarchy, 
General Barrios was elected President in 1873, In 1876 
there was a petty war between Guatemala and San 
Salvador, in which the latter was defeated. Guatemala 
is chiefly remarkable in modern times for the complete 
failure of the Belgian “ colony ” ot St. Thomas, first pro- 
jected in 1843. 

6. Honduras. — While Guatemala represented the Uni- 
tary or Conservative element in Central America, Honduras, 
the native land of Morazan, was always from its geogra- 
phical position the chief seat of the Libeial or Federalist 
party. It was. here that the idea of Federation survived 
longest ; and it was mainly through the courage of the 
citizens of Honduras that the neighbour republics main- 
tained their democratic constitutions while the reaction 
destroyed that of Guatemala. But Carrera, by his in- 
fluence over the Indians, was always able to thwart the 
liberal aims of his neighbours. As soon as a movement 
was threatened which alanned the clergy, Indian caudil- 
los sprang up on every side and attacked the governments. 
The state constitutions were all voted shortly after the 
Federal constitution of 1S24. The State of Honduras 
remained faithful to the federalist idea as long as there 
was the smallest chance of its being realized. Even after 
the separate confederation with San Salvador and Ni- 
caragua had failed, and each of these states had 
made their peace with Guatemala, General Cabanas, 
the President of Honduras, continued the war with 
Guatemala in the name of the Confederation, until he 
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was, in 1S55, defeated by Carrera and driven into exile. 
His successor, Giiardiola, pursued a Conservative policy. 
He joined with Guatemala and San Salvador in attack- 
ing General Walker in Nicaragua. Guarcliola, who was 
a man of mixed Indian descent, remained in power until 
1862, when the Liberal party effected a revolution, and 
Guardiola was assassinated by his own soldiets. In 
the next year, however, the forces of Guatemala, under 
Carrera, moved eastwards in order to crush the Liberal 
movement in the neighbour states ; the Liberal President 
fled, and rvas replaced by General Medina, the Conser- 
vative. Medina was re-elected in 1S66 and 1869 ; he 
ruled Hondiu'as for nine years. After the fall of the Con- 
servative republic in Guatemala in 1871, Medina remained 
the only representative of the old form of government : 
and the united forces of Guatemala and San Salvador 
now attacked him, took the capital town of Comayagua, 
and forced him to flee in 1872. 

7. San Salvador. — Together with Honduras, the little 
state of San Salvador fought as long as it was able for 
the principle of Confederation. San Salvador had indeed 
something to be gained, for as we have already seen, 
it had been chosen by Morazan as the seat of the Federal 
government w'hen the latter was removed from Guate- 
mala : and after the independence of Guatemala had 
been established under Carrera, it became the centre of 
the second and smaller federation. When every chance 
of Federation had passed away, San Salvador, in 1853, 
declared itself an independent state ; and for some yeai-s 
it continued to assert its principles with success against 
the conservative ascendency of Guatemala. But, as we 
have seen, in his latter years Carrera extended this supre- 
macy over the whole of Central America. In 1 86 j, Car- 
rera invaded San .Salvador, defeated Barrios, the Presi- 
dent, and set up as president Duehas, a coirservative. 
Barrios was obliged to flee ; but in 1865, after the death of 
Carrera, he returned. San Miguel and La Union declared 
for Liberal principles ; but Barrios was no match for the 
forces of the republic under Duenas, and was defeated, 
made prisoner, and shot. But after the death cf Carrera it 
was impossible for San Salvador to remain under con- 
servative ascendency : and soon afterwards the Liberal 
constitution was re-established under President Gonzales, 
who was re-elected in 1872. The Liberal allies now freed 
Honduras, which was groaning under the Conservative 
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President Duenas, and, as we have ali'eady seen, re- 
established the old government there in 1872. San Sal- 
vador is chiefly remarkable for being the most densely 
peopled state in Spanish America. 

8. Nicaragua and General Walker. — The fate of Nica- 
ragua, in the midst of the struggles which have distracted 
Central America, has been singular. Costa Rica, which 
lies to the south of it, had soon ceased to take any part 
in the contest ; and Nicaragua practically followed its 
example, though it nominally took part with Honduras 
and San Salvador on the Fedeiulist side until all hopes 
of federation had disappeared in the face of the hostility 
of Guatemala. But its geographical situation gave 
another kind of importance to Nicaragua. It contains a 
great lake, which is approached from the Atlantic by 
the river San Juan : and from the west end of the lake 
there are only twenty miles to the coast of the Pacific. 
Ever since the time of Cortes there have been projects for 
connecting the two oceans through the lake of Nicaragua, 
and since the acquisition of Califoraia by the United 
States, among other projects for making this connection, 
plans have been proposed for the construction of a Pacific 
canal from the lake of Nicaragua. Hence Nicaragua has 
always been thought of great importance to the United 
States. The political struggles of the state, ever since 
the failure of the confederation, had sunk into a petty 
rivalry between the two towns of Leon and Granada. 
Leon enjoys the distinction of being the first important 
town in Central America to raise the cry of independence 
in 1815, and it had always maintained the liberal character 
which this disclosed- Castellon, the leader of the Radical 
party, of which Leon was the seat, called in to help him 
an American named William Walker. Walker, wlio was 
born in 1 824, was a young roving American who had gone 
during the gold rush of 1850 to California, and become 
editor of a newspaper in San Francisco. In those days 
it was supposed in the United States that the time for 
engulfing the whole of Spanish America had come. Lopez 
had already made his descent on Cuba ; and Walker, in 
July, 1853, had organized a band of filibusters for the con- 
quest of Sonora, and the peninsula of California, which 
had been left to Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe 
liidalgo. This wild expedition, though it was in accord- 
ance with the pressure of the Californian interest in the 
States, and with the policy adopted five years aftenvards 
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by President Buchanan, was a total failure ; but when 
Walker came back to his newspapers after an absence of 
seven months, he found himself a hero. His fame, as we 
see, had reached Central America ; and he at once ac- 
cepted Castellon’s offei-. In 1855, having collected a band 
of seventy adventurers in California, he landed in the 
country, captured the town of Granada, and, aided by the 
intrigues of the American consul, procured his own ap- 
pointment as General-in-Chief of the Nicaraguan army. 
Walker was now master of the place : and his own pro- 
visional President, Rivas, having turned against him, he 
displaced him, and in 1856 became President himself. 
Pie remained master of Nicaragua for nearly two years, 
levying arbitrary customs on the traffic of the lake, and 
forming plans for a great military state to be erected on the 
ruins of Spanish Amei'ica. One of Walker’s first objects 
was to seize the famous gold-mines of Chontales, and 
the sudden discovery that the entire sierra of America is 
a gold-bearing region had a good deal to do with his ex- 
traordinary enterprise. Having assured himself of the 
W'ealth of the country, he now resolved to keep it for him- 
self, and this proved in the end to be his ruin. The 
statesmen of the United States, who had at first supposed 
that he would cede them the territory, now withdrew their 
support from him : the people of the neighbouring states 
rose in arms against him, and Walker was obliged to capi- 
tulate, with the remains of his filibustering party, at Rivas 
in 1S57. Walker, still claiming to be President of Nica- 
ragua, went to New Orleans, where he collected a second 
band of filibusters, at the head of whom he again landed 
near the San Juan river towards the end of the year : this 
time lie was arrested and sent back home by the American 
commodore. His third and last expedition, in 1S60, was 
directed against Honduras, where he hoped to meet with 
a good reception at the hands of the Liberal party. In- 
stead of this he fell into the hands of the soldiers of 
Guardiola, by whom he was tried as a pirate and shot, 
September 12, i860. The temporary successes of Walker, 
and especially the i-ecognition of his government by 
the United States, had much to do wfith the European 
intervention soon afterwards in Mexico and Peru. 
After Walker’s exploits, Martinez, a conservative, be 
came President : and he naturally fell under the influ- 
ence of Carrera. Under him, the republic joined in 
Carrera’s crusade against the remains of Liberalism in 
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San Salvador and Honduras. Under his successor, 
however, a Liberal revolution took place. 

9. Costa Rica. — Of all the Central American states, 
Costa Rica, which is the least populous and the furthest 
from the seat of the Federal government, has always 
been the most prosperous, and its good fortune is no 
doubt owing to its remoteness from the centres of dis- 
turbance. Under its local President, Mora, it took little 
part, either in the movement of independence, or in the 
affairs of the first confederation ; and it took no part in 
the struggle of the other states against Guatemala. In 
1831, after the triumph of the Liberals, Costa Rica again 
joined the union for a time. But it was too much sepa- 
rated to have much weight in the confederation, and it is 
chiefly remarkable in history for having been the scene of 
the last short triumph of Morazan, which ended in his cap- 
ture and death. We have seen that after the complete ruin 
of the Federal cause in 1840, Morazan fled to Chile. Two 
years afterwards, he again landed in San Salvador : but 
finding himself unable to make much progress, he resolved 
to make Costa Rica the basis of his operations. There 
were many Liberals in Costa Rica : and the Conseiwative 
President, Carillo, under whom the prosperity of the 
country had greatly increased, was unable to hold his 
ground. The Legislative Chamber now elected Morazan 
President, and repealed the act which separated them 
from the confederation. Morazan raised the standard of 
the confederation, and proceeded to coerce Nicaragua 
into rejoining it. But the opposition occasioned by the 
expenses of the proposed war soon overthrew him. The 
Costa Ricans were unwilling to see their country run the 
risk of the same poverty and anarchy as their neighbours : 
a revolt took place, and Morazan was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and finally shot with his two sons at San J osd, 
September 18, 1842. Carrera was afraid to let the bones 
of this great patriot rest in the grave ; he had them dug 
up and cast to the winds. The blood of Morazan cemented 
that alliance between Costa Rica and Guatemala. Costa 
Rica regained its conservative institutions, under which 
it continued until the invasion of Nicaragua by General 
Walker in 1857. The crusade against this daring adven- 
turer was led by the troops of Costa Rica. As in Chile, 
the former prosperity of Costa Rica was very much due 
to the skill and sagacity of one or two intelligent men. 
The most famous of these, Raphael Mora, became 
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President under the new constitution .of 1847, and was 
re-elected in 1853 and 1859. But Mora's third term 
proved fatal to himself and to his policy. Though Mora 
had been peaceably elected, he was seized one morning by 
a band of conspirators, and at once sent out of the 
country by sea. Montealegre, a physician of San Jose, 
who led the Liberal party, now became President : and 
on Mora’s return at the head of a few hundred troops in 
the following year, the Conservative leader was defeated, 
tried, and shot. Since the fall of Mora, Costa Rica was 
for some years the sport of revolutions, during which, 
however, it maintained its commercial prosperity. Of 
late years, the government of Costa Rica has been 
steadier : and it is still, though the smallest, the most 
prosperous and important of the Central American 
states. 

10. General Remarks.— From the history of the Central 
American pentarchy we see that its progress has reached 
about the same stage as in Mexico. The colonial system 
of .Spain, with all its accompaniments, had here struck the 
deepest root. European emigi-ants were few, the Indian 
population, protected by a paternal despotism, and swayed 
with complete ease by the priests, were vastly in the 
majority. In Central America the true character and 
functions of a republican government are only even now 
dawning on the mass of the people. The seeds of Libe- 
ralism sown by the Honduras reformers of 1834 fell here 
upon a worse soil than in the Argentine states in the time 
of Rivadavia. The intestine wars of Central America are 
perhaps the least interesting part of the struggle to realize 
the republican idea which has been going on all over 
Spanish America. Yet we have in this history three 
typical characters brought out with singular distinctness 
in the persons of Morazan, Carrera, and Walker. Many 
of the separate, insurrectionary movements in the several 
provinces, which it would be impossible to detail at length, 
are figured by the antagonism of the two first. M ost of them, 
however, were headed by idle and ambitious caudillos : 
and the general character of the mass of episodes in 
Central American history is mediaeval rather than modern. 
With the pentarchy we finish the history of independent 
Spanish America, and turn to that of independent Por- 
tuguese America, which completes that of the Latin 
colonial nations. 
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Introdiictory (l ) — ContrastwUh Spanish America (2) — Conspiracy 
of Tirade?ites (3) — £mi^-ration oj the Portusiuese Court (4) — 
United Kingdom of Portugal and Brazil (5)- — Policy of 
Portugal (6) — Independence {7) — Political Parties (8 ) — Pedro 
the First (g) — The Constitution (10) — The Regency and Ma- 
jority (11 ) — Pedro the Second (l2) — Colonization (13) — Opening 
of the Amazon {14) — Republicanism in Brazil (15) — General 
Remarks (16). 

I. Introductory. — The history of Brazil, considered as 
a colony, is divided into two very different periods. During 
the first of these, it makes up, together with the West 
Indies and the Southern States of North America, that 
group of settlements which mainly depended on slavery 
for their prosperity. The long line of Portuguese settle- 
ments on the west coast of Africa gives some idea of 
the extent of the Brazilian slave-trade. In no plantation 
colony were the imported slaves so short-lived : and the 
prosperity of the great fazendas, or plantation estates, 
depended altogether upon the maintenance of a constant 
supply. In its earlier limes Brazil was merely a large 
plantation colony. The beginnings of a change may be 
traced to the discovery of gold and diamonds in the 
southern districts. Since the beginning of the last century 
mining and stock-farming have been steadily pursued in 
this part of the country : it has come to exceed by far the 
rest of the colony in wealth and population, and to take 
the lead in the general policy of the nation. The town 
and province of St. Paul, of which we have spoken in 
giving an account of the Jesuit Missions, thus became the 
leading element in Brazil. It was the Paulists who ex- 
plored the districts of Goyaz, Cuyaba, and Matto Grosso. 
Here, a^ fast as they discovered new mines, they built 
new towns ; and the whole of the southern and interior 
districts thus assumed a character of their own. The 
process which has taken place on the parallel coast of 
Australia has here been exactly reversed. In the latter 
case, the colonists began in the south with agriculture,, 
miniugj and sheep-farming, and advanced northwards 
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into the latitude of sugar and cotton : in Brazil they began 
with sugar plantations near the West Indies, and advanced 
south towards the Plate River. The Rio Grande, which is 
the southernmost province of Brazil, has far more in com- 
mon with Uruguay and Entre Rios than with the north- 
ern provinces of the empire : and these northern provinces, 
which were once all that was understood by the old name 
“ the Brazils,” have quite lost their old importance. The 
culture of coifee, at present the main staple of Brazil, be- 
longs to this later period. It was first introduced in the 
province of Para, by a maroon from Cayenne, in 1723 : 
but the southern coast was soon found to be far more 
favourable to its growth. A great step in this gradual 
change is marked by the substitution of Rio Janeiro as 
the capital, in the place of Bahia, which was done by 
Pombal, in 1763. It is difficult to imagine how large a 
country the empire of Brazil really i.s. Roughly speaking, 
we may say that it is about as large as the whole of Europe 
together. By far the greatest part of it is covered with 
primeval forests, inhabited only by wild Indians ; and it is 
only in the south that any great advances have hitherto 
been made into the interior. The various provinces of 
Brazil are really so many separate European colonies, each 
having its own local history, which has seldom had much 
to do with that of the central government, whether at 
Lisbon or at Rio. These European colonies present a 
vast and miscellaneous gathering of social elements : nor 
is there any whose condition it is more difficult to estimate, 
and whose future it is more hazardous to forecast. Brazil, 
notwithstanding the activity and intelligence displayed in 
some of the large towns, is on the whole the most back- 
ward of the European colonies ; and, as we shall see, the 
struggle for social reorganization has as yet scarcely begun. 
Brazil was the last country in the world to abolish the 
slave traffic : down to the year 1850 the Brazilian slavers, 
though hunted as pirates by American and English cruisers, 
still carried great numbers of wretched Africans to its 
shores. Brazil has even now scai'cely forgotten that less 
than thirty years ago it continued in this way to be a 
standing offence to the humanity and the policy of Europe. 
Too much blame, however, must not be attached to the 
politicians of the empire. So vast a country as Brazil 
cannot be expected to arrange itself completely in half a 
, century : and the Brazilians were late in coming into their 
natural inheritance of European ideas. ‘ To how great a 
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degree this was the case, we may best gather from a com- 
parison with Spanish America. 

2. Contrast with Spanish America. — The Spanish 
government in America exhibited to the full most of the 
cardinal vices of Latin policy. It governed too much ; 
there was scarcely any retreat from the administration in 
any department of social life. For setting-up in business, 
travelling, changing abode, maiTying, and many other 
matters of every-day life, permits had to be obtained and 
fees paid ; taxes in one form or other were laid on almost 
everything that was consumed ; the Church competed in 
extortion and despotism with the State ; from his cradle 
to his grave, a man found his life regulated for him by the 
government, and heavy burdens laid on him in return for 
the benefit. The Portuguese government was never so 
much centralized. It was formed rather on the French 
model, as we have seen this exemplified in Canada. The 
great fazendeiros resembled feudal barons ; and though 
their government might still be described as paternal, it 
was untainted with officialism. Besides, the rule of the 
Dutch had taught the Portuguese a lesson : and in general 
it may be said that the government had made the great 
political discovery that the secret of governing people is 
to let them alone. A century ago abuses and difficulties 
had indeed grown up in great numbers ; but they happened 
to fall into the hands of one of the wisest statesmen of the 
time. Pombal’s reforms, which mainly tended to limit the 
power of the Church and the landowners, checked the 
abuse of a ruling caste without introducing a paralyzing 
centralization. On the other hand, at the epoch of inde- 
pendence, the Brazilian creoles were below the average of 
the corresponding class in Spanish America. They were 
more thoroughly subordinated to the Portuguese ; and 
on them the tidings of the French Revolution, which so 
profoundly stirred the people of New Granada and 
Venezuela, seem to have had but little effect. In the 
south, this distinction is less noticeable. The rude and 
wealthy Paulists were far less obedient to Portugal than 
the people of Bahia and Pernambuco : and as we shall 
now see, even before the French Reimlution the natural 
impulse to liberty asserted itself openly in another of the 
southern provinces. 

3. Conspiracy of Tiradentes.-— About the time of the 
French Revolution, a surprising event happened in Brazil. 
The gold-production of the province of Minas Geracs had 
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during the latter half of the century been on the decline. 
The tax of a fifth on the produce of the gold-mines had 
been commuted for a fixed tribute, which the miners were 
now unable to pay : and an order to enforce payment of 
the arrears of this tribute led to serious discontents in the 
province. The effects of the American Revolution were 
now being felt ; and a plan was formed for separating 
Minas Geraes from the rest of Brazil, and making it a 
Republic, of which the capital was to be St, John d’El-Rci. 
The flag of the new state bore a genius breaking its fetters, 
and the motto Liberty, alihouy^h late. This motto has never 
been forgotten by the Republicans of Brazil. A cavalry 
officer named Xavier, better known by the nickname of 
Tiradentes, or Draw-tooth, was at the head of the move- 
ment : and the conspiracy soon spread widely. The 
Liberators, indeed, made little pretence of concealment ; 
and in 1789, Tiradentes and several of his accomplices 
were arrested. They were all condemned to death by a 
special commission, which was sent out from Portv\gal to 
try them ; but only Tiradentes was executed, the rest being 
transported to Angola (1792). The execution of Tiradentes 
was kept in Rio as a national festival, lasting three days. 
His house was razed to the ground, and a pillar, com- 
memorating his crime, erected on the site. Though it 
needs no monument to keep the memory of Tiradentes 
fresh among the Brazilian people, a memorial of another 
kind was erected to his memory in i S67 in the principal 
square of the town where he suffered. , The revolution of 
Tiradentes was only a premature expression of that spirit 
of libei'ty which now pervades the whole of America. 

4. Emigration of the Court. — The policy of Napoleon 
produced in Brazil a strange result. The French Emperor 
invaded the mother country, and the Portuguese Court, with 
all its belongings, was driven to the colony. The immediate 
pretext for the occupation of Portugal was the inability of 
the old ally of England to execute Bonaparte’s schemes 
for the destruction of British commerce. It was ruin to 
Portugal to exclude the British from her ports, and to 
confiscate the property of the British merchants. But the 
despot was inexorable : Portugal was occupied by a 
French army, and a plan was settled for the partition of 
both the mother-country and its great colony. The Prince 
Regent of Portugal, afterwards King John VL, acting 
under British advice, now left the defence of his European 
kingdom to England, and emigrated to Brazil, which was 
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by far the most important and secure part of his domin- 
ions. On November 29, 1807, the same day on which 
Junot planted his batteries on the heights round Lisbon, 
the Portuguese fleet, carrying the Prince Regent and his 
imbecile mother the Oueen, together with a large convoy 
of troops, left the Tagus for America. Fifteen thousand 
Portuguese followed the fortunes of the house of Braganza, 
carrying with them, it has been calculated, half the circu- 
lating coin of the country. The project of transferring the 
government from the mother-country to the colony was 
not a new one. As early as the death of John IV. in 
1656, a paper had been found in his cabinet, directing that 
in case his descendants should be unable to maintain the 
struggle for independence they were to emigrate to 
Pernambuco. The idea was never lost sight of by the 
Portuguese : and it was revived by Pombal when Lisbon 
was destroyed by the earthquake of 1757. The winter 
storms drove the fleet fast to America ; and early in 1808 
the Prince Regent landed at Bahia, where by the charter 
of J anuary 28th he proclaimed the opening of the Brazilian 
ports. In March he arrived in the bay of Rio, and was 
everywhere hailed with delight as “ Emperor of Brazil.” 
This singular event is without a parallel in colonial history. 
It destroyed at once the colonial system, which here sur- 
vived in its most exclusive fonn, for Portugal had seen 
none of the reforms which the Spanish colonies had ob- 
tained in the previous century. There were many Spanish 
colonial books and newspapers at the time of the French 
Revolution ; but Brazil never had even a printing-press 
until the emigration of the court. But under the direction 
of England lost time was now speedily made up. The 
government at once ordered a jjrin ting-press, with its 
appurtenances, to be bought in England, voting for this 
purpose no less a sum than £100 sterling. The general 
use of the printing-press was no w sanctioned, and in Bahia 
the production of the first number of a newspaper called 
the Golden Age was accompanied by extraordinary public 
rejoicings. On this occasion an enthusiastic priest de- 
livered a solemn oration, describing Johifls toleration of 
the press as a sublime favour, meriting eternal gratitude.” 
The inquisition was next abolished ; manufactures of every 
kind, which had hitherto been strictly prohibited, now- 
sprung into being of themselves. It is not easy to realize 
the vast change that must have been produced in Brazil 
by the novel intercourse which henceforth sprang up with 
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all parts of the world. But the progress made was of 
course very unequal : and in the general arrangements of 
government the model of Portugal, which was far from 
answering the requirements of the colony, was copied too 
closely. The new state was encumbered from the first 
with offices created for the Prince Regent’s numerous 
followers. It was a great mistake not at once to offer 
the colonists a proper constitution. From the first they 
expected it : and they soon came to demand it. 

5. United Kingdom of Portugal and Brazil (1815 — 
1822). The total ruin of the French empire restored 
Portugal to her old place in Europe. Meanwhile, it is 
easy to see that the gain of Brazil during the past seven 
years had been the loss of Portugal. A strug-gle was really 
impending, not unlike that which we have already traced 
to its issue in the case of Spain and the Spanish colonies : 
but strong efforts were made to stave it off. The most 
obvious plan was to consolidate the kingdom with its 
colony, on the principle which had been adopted in the 
case of the Frencli \Vest Indies, that the colony is an 
integral part of the mother country. In 1S15 Brazil and 
Portugal were incorporated into one kingdom by a royal 
decree. But as the king did not deem it prudent to retuini 
to Europe, the mother-country thus practically became 
the dependency of the colony. It was quite impossible 
for such an arrangement to last. The progress of the 
political changes which had been foreshadowed in the out- 
break in Minas Geraes w'as only temporarily arrested : 
and in 1817 the r-evolution broke out in the province of 
Pernambuco. The motive of this revolution was the fore- 
cast, which proved only too coi'rect, that the so-called 
union of Portugal and Brazil meant neither more nor less 
than the re-establish ment of colonial slavery. The e.x- 
ample was quickly followed by Parnhyba, Rio Grande 
do Norte, and Alagoas. It failed, however, in Ccara and 
Bahia ; and in the last named city the revolutionary 
emissary, Father Roma, was tried and slmt by the go- 
vernor, who took prompt measures to crush the insurrec- 
tion in its centre. It was soon suppressed; and the 
retaliation exacted by the military commission which tried 
the rebels was as cruel as that Avreaked at the same time 
by the Spanish general Morillo in New Granada. This 
incident proved to the new government that there were in 
Brazil dangerous elements to be reckoned with. Pernam- 
buco was jealous of the ascendency of Rio. which all the 
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recent changes in policy were calculated to increase. The 
demands of the Brazilians were at length precipitated by 
the constitutional revolution of the mother-country in 
1820. All over Europe the fall of the French system had 
been succeeded by the restoration, as far as was possible, 
of the old conservative ascendency : and against this the 
Liberal elements both of Spain and Portugal had revolted 
togethei*. The General Cortes assembled in Lisbon in 
I <82 1 for the purpose of reforming the constitution: and 
the Brazilians determined not to lag behind their com- 
patriots. The revolution broke out at Para, at Bahia, and 
at Rio, in quick succession. The king was now obliged 
to promise the people the same constitution as that of 
Portugal. But the people of Portugal had interests wdtich 
were to be served, if need should be, at the expense of 
Brazilian liberty. They thought that John had played 
them false in granting Brazil its independence. Most of 
the trade of the colony had now passed into the hands of 
the English ; its trade with Portugal had diminished by 
two-thirds since the emigration, and was still diminishing ; 
and the mother-country was fast going to ruin. The aim 
of the Portuguese Cortes, seconded by a strong Portuguese 
party in Brazil itself, was nothing less than to reverse 
the history of the past ten years, and to reduce Brazil 
to its original dependent condition. As a first step 
they demanded the return of the king and court to 
Lisbon. John, fearing that the Portuguese would actually 
abolish the monarchy, proposed to seiid home the Crown 
Prince, Don Pedro, who had taken an active part in recon- 
ciling the king and the colonists on the question of the 
constitution. The English envoy, however, as well as the 
chief Brazilian minister, recommended that John should 
himself return home. Accordingly the king, foreseeing 
that he must make his choice between the old kingdom 
and the colony, sailed for Portugal on April 26th, 1821, 
leaving Don Pedro as regent in his place. The scene 
now rapidly unfolded. Pedro was not unwilling to ex- 
change the doubtful heritage of two antagonistic king- 
doms for the immediate monarchy of that which wa,s 
incompai'ably best worth having. 

6, Policy of Portugal. — The Portuguese Cortes, augur- 
ing well for their cause from the return of the king, now 
decreed the abolition of all the offices of the central 
government at Rio. They declared the provinces inde- 
pendent of this government, appointed military provincial 
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governors^ responsible to the Lisbon Cortes, and not to the 
provincial assemblies provided by the constitution, dsr 
spatched troops to Rio and Pernambuco, and fixed a time 
for the return of the Crown Prince himself, on pretence of 
completing his political education in England and France. 
The location of central authority at Rio, before governing 
powers were vested in the provincial assemblies, alwa,ys 
provoked great opposition in Pernambuco and Bahia, 
which had hitherto communicated directly with the mother- 
country ; and in these provinces decided Particularist 
tendencies had appeared. The action of the Cortes, 
by disuniting the provinces, fostered these Particularist 
tendencies, so that what they gained on the one hand 
they lost on the other. Their policy was to work upon 
the jealousy and self-interest of the distant provinces, and 
to prevent the formation of a Brazilian national feeling. 
But they could not prevent the formation of that general 
determination to be free from Europe which gradually 
spread throughout Brazil. The first outcry was raised in 
the province of St. Paul, always foremost in political and 
social movements, by the famous brothers Josd and 
Martin Andrada-e-Silva : and Minas Geraes and Rio 
soon followed. The junta of St. Paul, however, took the 
lead all through the movement of independence. Joseph 
Andrada was in many respects a typical man. A native 
of St. Paul, born in 1764, he had spent most of an active 
life in Europe, where he became famous as a mining 
engineer and a practical economist. In 1819 he had 
quitted the university of Coimbra, the scene of his la- 
bours, and returned to Brazil. Andrada, at the head of a 
troop of Coimbra students, had helped to drive the French 
out of Portugal ; and he now headed the movement which 
liberated Brazil fx-om the Portuguese domination. 

7. Independence. — The Crown Prince, like his father, 
now had to elect between Portugal and Brazil ; and the 
Brazilians wei'e not slow to put this before him in plain 
terms. If he obeyed the Cortes and returned to Portugal, 
leaving the colony to its fate, it was easy to foresee the 
disunion and disruption of Bi'azil, and a war of subjection 
perhaps undei'taken, notwithstanding the examples of 
England aixd Spain. The junta of St. Paul, under the 
dii-ection of Andx'ada, besought him to remain. The 
neighbouring provinces joined in the ciy ; and Pedro at 
length adroitly put himself at the head of the popular 
movement and told the Cortes that he meant to stay in 
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Brazil. The commander of the Portuguese regiment 
stationed at Rio now resigned his office, and the men 
threatened to use force : but, outnumbered by the national 
troops, they at length capitulated and returned home. 
The Cortes now ordered the Portuguese consuls in foreign 
parts to stop the shipping to Brazil of any arms and 
munitions of war. The Brazilians rightly interpreted 
this as a declaration of war. Pedro was now invested 
with the title of Perpetual Defender of Brazil ; public 
affairs were placed in the hands of Andrada, who re- 
established the connexion between the central government 
and the provinces ; and a general constituent assembly 
was summoned. The expectation of an invasion from 
Portugal now made all the south of Brazil forget pro- 
vincial differences of opinion; and in September, 1822, 
the cry of independence was formally raised at St, Paul, 
and the Portuguese cockade discarded. In the succeeding 
month Don Pedro was proclaimed in all the southern 
provinces of the colony as Constitutional Emperor of 
Brazil, and his coronation took place at Rio on the ist of 
December, being the hundred and eighty-second anni- 
versary of the restoration of the house of Braganza in 
Portugal. In the north the Portuguese interest was still 
strong ; the old “ Bi-azils ” refused to send representatives 
to Rio, and civil war broke out both in Pernambuco and 
Bahia, With the aid of Lord Coch\-ane, whom the suc- 
cess of the independent cause in Peru had now set at 
liberty, the last of the Portuguese troops were driven from 
the latter town in July, 1823. The permanence of the 
empire was shortly afterwards ensured by the general 
recognition of the independence of South America, which 
was pronounced by the British government under Mr. 
Canning : and in 1825 Portugal by treaty recognized the 
independence of her former colony. 

8. Political Parties, — In Brazil, as in the old European 
monarchies, there might at this time be distinguished 
three main groups of political partisans. The first con- 
sisted of the supporters of the old Portuguese system 
with all its belongings : these were the Sagiiari’j?t.as, 
haronistasj rcstanr adores, or old tories ; the second, the 
modcrados, included the disciples of the French eclectic 
school, who thought that liberal principles might and 
ought to be united with a monarchy ; tlie third was the 
republican or exaltado party. The hopes of the first of 
tliese parties grew faint, as we shall now see, in the time 
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of Pedro the First. The restauradores, like their con- 
temporaries of the French restoration after 1815, thought 
that the people had no natural rights, and that any privi- 
leges with which they might be invested ought to be 
tendered to them as a matter of grace, by means of a 
charter, like that of Louis XVIII. in France. The events 
of the Regency convinced them that such a doctrine was 
untenable even in Brazil : and after that period the res- 
tauradorcs disappeared as a separate party, and reinforced 
the moderados. The main body of the people of Brazil 
had little enough to do with any of these parties. The 
vast majority were negro slaves, wild natives, and de- 
scendants of immigrants of the poorest class, destitute ot 
intelligence or education, and under the control of the 
Church. In Brazil the priests have never taken so active 
a part in politics as in Mexico. The interests of the 
Church here have not until very recently been threatened 
by the progi'ess of legislation. A civil marriage law, passed 
shortly after the changes of 1857 in Mexico, has now been 
in force for nearly twenty years without producing any 
revolt of the clerical interest. In general the Brazilian 
people, even in the towns, have hitherto been an inert 
mass, and stirring incidents have been the work of a few 
enthusiastic politicians. In this they resemble the other 
Latin races both of Europe and of America. 

9. Pedro the First, — The events of the reign of Pedro I. 
shed but little lustre on the rise of the Brazilian nation. 
The first Brazilian emperor was a true son of the House 
of Braganza. He had scarcely begun to reign when he 
dismissed the counsellors who raised him to power. So' 
little was known of constitutional politics that the patriotic 
Andrada and his friends, on their uniting into a Parlia- 
mentaxy opposition, were ai-rested and shipped off to 
Europe. Andrada spent seven years of exile near B01-- 
deaux, where he employed himself in scientific and 
literary pursuits. Hei'e he wi'ote some striking poems, 
many of them insph'ed by the cause of libex'ty in the old 
Europe. The province of Bahia elected Andrada, though 
in exile, for its representative in the National Assembly: 
and the pathetic poem which he addressed to them in 
reply is a curious monument of the eaidy days of the 
empire. Pedro now committed a second great mistake.. 
Anxious to signalize his establishmcixt of the empire by 
a gain of territory, he yielded to the ciy for annexing the 
Banda Oriental, thus involving himself iit a long and 
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exhausting war with Buenos Ayres, which ended, as we 
have already seen, in the independence of the province in 
dispute. The spirit of territorial conquest was never more 
misplaced than in the vast Brazilian empire. A constituent 
Assembly was now called. It proved a disorderly and 
not very enlightened body,* and Pedro was perhaps justified 
in dissolving it, telling the people that he would give them 
a much better constitution than this body was capable of 
concocting. The news of the dissolution lighted up once 
more the flame of rebellion at Recife. The Republic Avas 
once more proclaimed, and Pernambuco was declared to 
be united with its neighbour provinces to form the Con- 
federation of the Equator (July 2, 1834). In this move- 
ment it is easy to trace the influence of the Colombian 
idea. The Pernambucans fought with some bravery, but 
succumbed at last, deserted by their President, Carvalho, 
who escaped on board an English corvette. 

TO. The Constitution. — Meanwhile Pedro and his ad- 
visers adopted a constitution of their own invention, 
which remained unaltered for ten years. The govern- 
ment was completely centralized : the provinces had 
neither budget nor assemblj’’ of their own, only a Presi- 
dent with his council, subordinate to the central govern- 
ment, which fixed their expenses, and arranged their 
business, at its discretion. The constitution of Brazil 
was sworn to by the emperor on March 25th, 1824. 
There was to be a central general assembly, consisting 
of senators elected for life, and representatives of the 
people elected for four years, both senators and repre- 
sentatives being elected by universal suffrage in the 
second degree. Assemblies were also established in each 
province for purposes of local legislation and taxation. 
A curious difficulty soon arose with reference to the 
throne of Portugal. John VI. died in 1S26 : and the 
crown descended to Pedro, who accepted it only for 
the purpose of abdicating in favour of his daughter Dona 
Maria. His brother Dom Miguel, however, claimed to be 
the next in succession, and Portugal was involved in a 
civil war. Nor was the home policy of the emperor more 
successful. Seeing from the example of Portugal the 
results of constitutional policy, and the necessity of con- 
ciliating the old Portuguese or conservative party, Pedro 
transferred his sympathies to that party, provoking in this 
way most justly an ever-increasing and indignant opposi-- 
tion. He everywhere favoured the Portuguese. His 
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civil list was exorbitant, and he refused to reduce it. His 
finances becanae disordered : he refused all the reforms 
that were proposed : and ultimately, through the ruinous 
failure of the war with Buenos Ayres, he became so 
unpopular that the people began to call out once more for 
a Federal Republic. The elections of 1829 went against 
him. Civil opposition and military revolt were rife in the 
northern provinces ; the revolution of July in France 
greatly stimulated the advanced {exaltado) party in the 
south : and at length, in 1831, the emperor, finding his 
new ministers wholly without support in the Assembly, 
and his personal unpopularity rapidly increasing, and 
fearing a military revolution which might altogelher dis- 
place the liousc of Braganza, abdicated in favour of his 
son, a child five years old. This event is known in 
Brazilian history as the Revolution of the 7th of April 
(1831.) Pedro, however, adroitly recalled the exiled 
Andrada, and having committed to him the care of his 
son, set out for Europe, where he spent his last days in 
setting his daughter on the Portuguese throne. Having 
accomplished this, he died at Lisbon in 1834. Not- 
withstanding all the drawbacks of Pedro’s reign, Brazil 
certainly advanced more during the ten years of its dura- 
tion than in the whole time that had elapsed since the 
first settlement. 

II. The Regency and Majority. — After the abdication 
of Pedro the empire was administered by three regents, 
who were elected by the general assembly. Andrada, to 
whom the education of the young Emiicror had been en- 
trusted, showed himself disposed, as was perhaps natural 
in a man of his years and experience, to defend the 
monarchy from- the encroachments of democracy ; and in 
1833 he xvas deprived of his charge. The beginning of 
the regency was signalized by revolts in Para, Maranhao, 
Ceara, and Bahia ; and that of Pernambuco, which look 
place in September 1831, is well remembered by the 
Brazilians under the name of the seiembrisada. In the 
same province a civil war, lasting three years, was now 
begun by the peasanti-y of the interior. Nor was the 
South free from similar troubles : and there were massacres 
even in the capital of remote Matto Grosso. Most of 
these attempts were fostered by the restaurador, or Con- 
servative party ; but moderate policy and forbearance 
-enabled the Liberals to keep in the ascendant. In some, 
however, of the troubles of the regency, the democratic 
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element was plainly at work. The proclamation of the 
Republic of Piratinim, in the Rio Grande do Sul, was of 
this kind. In the meantime, important constitutional re- 
forms were now effected. By the “Additional Act” of 
1834, assemblies were organized in each pirovince : the 
government was decentralized, and the duties of the 
imperial and provincial governments were adjusted on 
the principle which prevailed in the United States. The 
triple regency was also abolished ; there was henceforth 
only one regent, holding office for four years, so that the 
government of Brazil came very much to resemble that of 
the United States. The legislation of the Regency was 
a curious compound of modern and antiquated principles. 
The naturalization law of 1S32 greatly facilitated the 
settlement of strangers : but the lav/ of 1835, punishing 
refractory slaves with death, and that of 1837, establish- 
ing a permanent difference in civil rights between the 
Brazilian and the immigrant labourer, show how narrow 
are the limits of Brazilian liberalism. These laws are 
still in force. The regency, considered as a political in- 
;■ stitution, was a complete failure. The regents, who never 
I commanded strong majorities, were driven from power 

’t one after another ; and when the emperor came to the 
age of fourteen, in 1840, the democratic party, by a bold 
stroke of policy, declared him to be of full age. This 
I clever measure was suggested by the last revolution of 
I Bahia in 1837. In that year a Republic was proclaimed 
I provisionally, until the young emperor should attain his 
majority. Meanwhile the democratic revolution was pro- 
' gressing successfully in the Southern Rio Grande ; while 
from the capital of the northern province of the same 
’ name, and in Maranhao, fresh disturbances were an- 
' nounced. The young emperor was now fourteen years of 
age ; and the democratic party determined that the rc- 
i gency should come to a speedy, end. The government 

I made a long struggle, but were at length overawed by the 

I menaces of the populace. The senate and the young 
■ emperor were not unwilling to accept the doctrine of the 
majority ; and at length, after a series of incidents very 
much resembling a revolution, it was publicly proclaimed 
in the name of the nation, and the emperor invested with 
the government (July, 1840). 

12. Pedro the Second. — Since the revolution which 
placed him on the throne in 1840, the Emperor Pedro has 
ruled Brazil until the present time. At his accession to 
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the throne the revolts of the north ceased : but the war 
of independence continued in the Southern Rio Grande, 
where it was only terminated in 1845, after lasting nine 
years. On the whole the reign of Pedro II. may be said 
to have been marked by steady progress. Emigration had 
already begun on a small scale from all parts of Europe, 
especially from Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy, 
In 1 85 1 the intervention of Brazil in the affairs of Uru- 
guay became even more neeessary, and the tool of Rosas, 
who had usurped the government, was triumphantly 
ejected. Brazil, by the depression which overspread the 
Spanish nation, had now acquired a vast preponderance 
among its neighbours, and a position faintly resembling 
that of the United States in North America. The steam 
communication with all parts of Europe rapidly increased : 
navigation and colonization began on the Amazon river : 
and in 1854 the first railway was finished. In 185S a law, 
permitting civil marriages, forced on by the requirements 
of a mixed population, was passed. But the transform- 
ation of Brazil, of which this law is an indication, was now 
for a time arrested. A reactionary ministry began to 
dread the task of governing a vast democracy, mingled 
out of all the disorderly elements in Europe : the silly 
cry was raised of “ Brazil for the Brazilians,” and from 
the year i860 colonization was discouraged. Shortly 
afterwards occurred the Paraguayan war, of which some 
account has already been given. The weight of this war 
fell mainly upon Brazil. The conclusion of this war was 
soon followed by the final blow being given to what has 
always been Brazil’s greatest curse. By far the greatest 
event in the reign of Pedro II. has been the abolition of 
the slave-trade and of slavery. The slave-trade had been 
abolished in theory by the Constitution, and in 1826 a 
treaty was made with England by w'hich the traffic was 
to be extinguished in 1831 ; but by the use of legal fictions 
the law was evaded, and slaves continued, as we have 
seen, to be brought into the country for many years after- 
wards. It was not until the stringent law of 1850 that 
the Brazilian slave-trade was extinguished. In 1871 the 
law of the 28th of September was passed, based on that 
passed by the Spanish Cortes for the colonies of Spain, 
enacting the freedom of all children henceforth born of 
slave mothers. The Benedictine monks had come to a 
similar resolution with regard to the slaves on their estates 
five years before. Besides 'this, the law of September 
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absolutely emancipated all slaves who were national pro- 
perty. The same year saw the establishment of compul- 
sory education for tlie poor in the province of Rio. 

13. Colonization. — We have already noticed in the 
history of the Plate River States the great extension in 
recent times of small “ colonies ” or village settlements. 
Since the epoch of independence a great number of similar 
“ colonies ” have been founded in Brazil, especially in the 
southern provinces. Many of them have been undertaken 
at the I'isk of the imperial and provincial governments, 
and as the best situations have been chosen for these, they 
have been the most successful. Some, like the Swiss and 
Belgian “ colonies,” have been founded by arrangement 
with foreign governments. Others have been founded by 
companies formed for the purpose, and by private indi- 
viduals. The great majority of the Brazilian immigrants 
are Germans and Swiss ; for the attempts of France to 
procure the exclusion of the German races have been in 
vain. These “ colonies ” are gradually revolutionizing the 
system of Brazilian agriculture. In "the old times Brazil 
was entirely in the hands of the great land-owners, who 
either cultivated their domains by the labour of their slaves, 
or let them out to a poor population of coloured squatters. 
Ihe better class of these were called lavradores, or labour- 
ers, who cultivated the soil on what is termed the parceria^ 
or partnership system, by which the landlord advances 
money to the tenant for producing the crop, and the pro- 
duce is equally divided between the landlord and the tenant. 
■ Half of the lavrador’s canes were therefore harvested by the 
landlord and taken to his own mill, and the other half ivere 
prolialaly sold to him at a low price. But the vast majority 
of the Brazilians consisted of people called moradores, 
who are poor squatters, or colters, of mixed race, paying 
rent for liberty to hold a hut and cultivate as much land 
around it as they can. The ordinaiy raorador is but too 
much like the negro of the West Indies. A veiy little 
labour produces him enough manioc to live upon : and 
under this system the people of rural districts grow iqo for 
the most part in idleness and ignorance. It was expected 
that an entirely new era for Brazil would begin with the 
year 1850, when the new colonization law, based on the 
land law of Austi'cilia, came into operation. It enabled 
immigrants to become landowners at once, on pa^’ment of 
a very moderate price, and set apart a considerable sum 
every year for surveying and laying out new settlements, 
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Communistic “colonies” have been tried in Brazil, like 
those in the United States : but in Brazil they have proved 
failures. Nor has the system of absolute sale answered so 
well as might have been expected : and most of the nume- 
rous German coffee “ colonies ” of the province of St. Paul,"^ 
which contains more of them than any other, are founded 
on the parceria system, which was inti'oduced on a large 
scale soon afterwards by Senator Vergueiro. The great- 
est “colony” in Brazil is St. Leopold, in the province 
of St. Pedro, which was founded by the imperial govern- 
ment in 1824, and now numbers, with its dependencies, as 
many as 21,000 inhabitants. Next to this comes Petro- 
polis, near Rio Janeiro, founded in 1846, and the 
country residence of the present emperor, which has 
about half the population of St. Leopold, In both 
these cases the land has been absolutely granted to 
the colonists : but the system most in use is that of 
the “ parceria.” ’ The new “ parcerias ” are, however, very 
unlike the old sugar plantations which have ocen 
already described. They are chiefly devoted to the pro- 
duction of coffee, which is so profitable that the lavrador, 
with good luck, may in three years’ time become an inde- 
pendent man. Coffee, the culture of which was only 
practised on a very small scale at the establishment of the 
empire, has since become its chief product. Brazil pro- 
duces as much coffee as all the rest of the world put 
together, the United States being its chief market. *In 
some of the settlements a small amount of purchase 
money has been paid for the land ; but the old' 
system of free grants is now seldom practised. Some- 
times the colonists buy their lands upon credit from 
a company or proprietor, and gradually pay for them Ijy 
cultivating the plantation of their creditor a certain 
number of days in the week. A remarkable example of 
this system may be seen in the colony of Dona Francisca, 
in the province of St. Catherine, formed by a Hamburg 
company on the lands which were granted as a dowry to 
a Brazilian princess, the wife of the Prince of Joinville, 
after whom the capital town is named. Another colonizing 
system w'as tried by a company at Rio Novo, in the pro- 
vince of Espirito, in the year 1855, founded on the system 
of free grants at a small quit rent. Here the company 
not only built a house for the immigrant, but dug and 
"planted a fifth part of his land, besides paying his expenses 
from Europe, finding him rations and agricultural imple- 
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merits, and allowing hiiri seven years to repay the loan. 
We may easily see from this that great inducements are 
still needed to attract people to what is perhaps on the 
whole the most attractive country in the world. The 
fact iSj that slavery and free colonization" cannot go on 
together. While the former subsists it practically degrader 
and discourages free labour : and we may be sure that 
brazil will never thrive as it ought until that hateful insti- 
tution is completely extinguished. Nor are respectable 
immigrants encouraged by finding themselves ranked 
among the vagabonds and incorrigibles who are packed off 
to Brazil by the Swiss municipalities. Many a promising 
colony has been abandoned, to the ruin of all concerned in 
it. All is done that the government can do to open fresh 
channels for agricultural industry. It has lately succeeded 
in getting the tea-plant to grow in the province of St. Paul; 
and the culture of silk, which can be carried on over at 
least one half of Brazilian territory, has been introduced 
with success. Bee-farming has also been practised on a 
large scale, and is said here to return large profits. One 
great defect of Brazilian colonization is the petty scale 
on which it is carried on. The Latin nations are all 
addicted to what they call “ petty culture,” to distinguish 
it from the system of comparatively large farms which 
prevails in England and Belgium. A Latin colonist takes 
a small portion of land, such as he can cultivate without 
over- working himself. An English colonist will take a large 
portion, and will toil unremittingly himself, and make great 
sacrifices in order to procure the labour of other hands on 
his land. Hence Canada and Australia show the same 
results as England, while in Brazil and Peru we see the 
petty culture of France and Spain accurately reproduced. 
This system, at its %vorst, not only makes it impossible to 
employ the great improvements in machinery which have 
told with so much effect where the great scale of farming 
prevails, but forces wmrk that ought to be done by the 
horse or the ox upon w'omen and children. Another 
defect is that the Brazilian nationality seems incapable of 
assijnilating such foreign elements as have hitherto been 
attracted to it. The German, settlements here remain 
German, whereas in Australia and America they become 
English. As the same thing happens to the German settle- 
ments which have been founded in Southern Russia, in 
Transylvania, and in Sweden, we may conclude that , 
English society is the only one which possesses that 
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transmuting and assimilating power which is necessary to 
the grounding of nations out of many dissimilar elements. 

14. Opening of the Amazon. — The commercial develop- 
ment of South America depends mainly upon its great 
rivers. We have already seen the historical effect of the 
opening of the Plate river in 1852. The republic of New 
Granada had already opened its waters to the ships of 
all nations : and the example was now speedily followed 
by Ecuador, Paraguay, and Bolivia, by all of whom a 
similar measure \vas adopted in the course of 1853. The 
government of Bi'azil would no doubt have shortly opened 
the Amazon river, which receives the chief waters of 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. But in 1853 an American 
naval officer published at Washington a very exaggerated 
account of the country watered by the Amazon river. The 
American government ordered fresh inciuirics to be made : 
and in the end the people of the United States conceived 
so intense a desire to go in and possess this wonderful 
land, which was said to be richer in gold than California, 
that the Brazilian government founcl it c.xpcdient to erect 
a strong system of forts at the mouth of the river, and 
made great efforts to strengthen their fleet. The recent 
conquests from Mexico very reasonably excited alarm ; and 
the exploits of General Walker soon afterwards are enough 
to explain why the government of Rio Janeiro now rigor- 
ously excluded from the Amazon the ships of all nations’ 
except Peru, with which republic a treaty for its joint 
navigation had been concluded in 1851. Gradually, how- 
ever, under the pressure of England and France', these 
apprehensions disappeared ; and in 1867 the navigation 
of the Amazon and its five principal tributaries was 
opened to the whole world. 

15. Republicanism in Brazil. — In considering the 
question of the stability of Brazilian institutions, the 
Republican party must not be confused with the old 
party in favour of dismemberment, born of the strug- 
gles between the colony and the mother country. 
This party can hardly be now said to exist ; and if it 
were a question of organizing the republic in Brazil, 
the Unitary party, in spite of all difficulties, would 
probably predominate. In spite of the enormous extent 
of the empire, and the time occupied in the transit 
from one part of it to the other, the last half century 
has deepened the feeling of Brazilian nationality : and 
it has been sharpened by the constant collisions of the 
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I Brazilians with the citizens of Spanish America, But all 
I over Brazil there have been from time to time indications 
I of a strong- Republican feeling, ever since the time of 
** Tiradentes and the “ Federation of the Equator.” The 
Rio Grande do Sul, adjoining the Republics of the Plate 
River, is full of people who are “ South Americans ” 
and nothing else in politics, and who naturally gravitate 
towards the Argentine Confedei-ation. As lately as 1845, 
the Rio Grande was the scene of a determined struggle 
for independence which had then lasted nine years. Hardly 
had peace with these republicans lasted three years when 
the great European revolution of 1S48 broke out, followed 
at once by a Republican revolution in Pernambuco. 
Though the imperial government has done its best to 
govern with a mild sway, it is often impossible to abstain 
from severities ; and the Republicans of Brazil can display 
a goodly catalogue of saints, from Father Roma and the 
martyrs of the “Federation” down to Pedro Ivo in our 
own times. It is to be feared that the settled complexion 
of Brazilian government is calculated to stimulate Repub- 
lican feeling. If we may believe the voice of the Brazilian 
people, the whole of their provincial organization is still 
as vast a sham as was for twenty-five years the abolition 
of the slave-trade. Officialism, based upon the influence 
of a court faction, pervades the machinery of the empire. 
'N 0 training for politicians, such as we see in N orth America, 
i is to be had in the provincial Assemblies. Besides these 
[ political relations, Brazilians cannot but contrast the social 
condition of their country with that of their near neigh- 
bour, the United States. In Brazil religious liberty is still 
totally wanting. Protestant sects are not allowed to build 
churches, though they may worship in prir'-ate ; and only 
Catholics are eligible for public offices. Public justice is 
unquestionably abused. The provincial assemblies have 
the powertO control political and religious gatherings ; and 
these arc entirely under the influence of a venal oligarchy. 
The same inveterate evil preys upon the imperial govern- 
ment itself, and worst of all, saps the strength of thq 
national representative body. The parliament of Brazil 
is thoroughly subservient to the government, and is said, 
so far as the country is concerned, to be really an expen- 
sive sham. Many of the most conservative of Brazilians 
are weary of the corruptions of court government. 
Three-fourths of the free population of Brazil live in great 
poverty and misery. Desolating famines, as in India, 
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sometimes sweep over the provinces : and as the govern- 
ment is now obliged to make some provision for the 
prevention of absolute starvation, the evils of dependence 
on a paternal government are closely forced on the atten- 
tion of the provinces whose abundance makes them able 
to contribute ; and if Brazil should ever have to defend 
her frontiers on a large scale against such a coalition 
as the United States and the Argentine Confederation, 
the capacities of the empire would probably sink under 
the burden. 

1 6, General Remarks. — Though a great show of 
“ colonization" has been made, it is clear from what has 
been said that the industrial progress of Brazil has rela- 
tively been far slower than that of Chile and the Argentine 
Confederation, while its political progress exhibits the 
polar opposite of that which has taken place in Mexico 
and Colombia. The empire politically is a vast, feeble, 
and torpid body, that seems to await some destined 
impulse, either life-giving or destructive ; but it seems 
doubtful whether any such impulse is to be expected from 
without. Of late years colonization in Brazil has fallen 
off. Colonies of English descent, not to speak of the 
rivalry of the Plate River on the one hand and Venezuela 
on the other, have advantages to offer which are so indis- 
putable that free labourers, aware of the facts, arc not 
long in choosing between them ; and free labourers are 
never willing to emigrate to a land where slavery, though 
doomed, is still in existence. With the extinction of 
slavery in the next century, Brazil, if not ruined in the 
transition, will have entered on a new stage of existence. 
On the whole, then, Brazil fitly brings up the rear in the 
muster of colonial nations. Nothing now remains but to 
see what relics of the old European colonial system have 
survived the great convulsion of the “ Plalf Century of 
Transition.” That convulsion did not extend to the east, 
nor, except in one instance, to the American islands, so 
that there the remains of the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Fj-ench o]-icntal empires, as well as the fortunes of ihcir 
West Indian possessions, ought to be worth our notice. 
We shall, however, find that these empires have really 
altogether disappeared in the convulsion, and left but a 
few half-sunken relics. The duties of the British Colonial 
Office have been greatly curtailed since the year 1 850 ; 
but the British Colonial Secretary has still the weight of 
empire and the welfare of some millions of Englishmen 
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on his shoulders. The colonial duties of the French 
Ministry of Marine and the Spanish Ministerio de Ultra- 
mar, scarcely, as we shall now see, do more than keep 
up the memory of the great questions which engaged the 
attention of Colbert and Galvez. So far as Continental 
Europe is concerned, colonies are a thing of the past. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

NON-BRITISH DEPENDENT COLONIES. 

Introductory (i) — Dutch Indies {2) — Spanish East Indies (3) — 
Portuguese atid French East Indies (4 ) — Portuguese and Fnnch 
Africa ('f)—Spa 7 iish West Indies (6) — French West Indies (7) 
— Dutch, Datiish, and Swedish West Indies (S) — New Caledonia 
{9) — Oceania (10) — General Remarks (11). 

I. Introductory. — The independence of the principal 
European colonies is so great and portentous a fact that 
it completely dwarfs the petty relics of the old colonial 
system. We have seen how the absolute independence of 
the United States and the nations of South America has 
been followed by the acquisition of virtual independence 
on the part of the three groups of English colonies in 
America, in Australia, and in South Africa j while the fact 
that some of those West Indian colonies which had free 
governments before Australia or South Africa had come 
into existence had resigned them and accepted “ crown 
government,” sufficiently indicates that no great matter is 
now thought to be involved in the change. It is however 
curious that while England has been introducing crown 
government in the place of free institutions, France has 
been going in the opposite direction. All the remains of 
the old colonial empires have in fact been drifting into a 
condition of practical independence. Even the Spanish 
West Indies, as we shall now see. can hardly be said to be 
dependent on the home government : and if the interests of 
the home government should happen to clash with their 
own, even in a small matter, their independence would be 
accomplished at once. Dependent colonies, since the 
general establishment of free trade, have become a drug 
in the world’s market; nor do European peoples apparently 
any longer desire the distinction of founding new nations. 

A A 
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It is in France alone that this conception has sui-vived : 
and the efforts of France, so far as we able to see at 
present, serve only to illustrate its futility. Everywhere 
else it is seen that it is better to direct the surplus strength 
of Europe into one of the many competing outlets which 
already invite it. Thus, not only is the old colonial 
system gone, but there is-, practically no effort to get it 
restored, or to supply its place. All that really remains 
to the European nations is their Eastern possessions. Like 
British India, the Dutch and Spanish East Indies are not 
really colonial ; but it is impossible altogether to separate 
colonial from Indian history. The Spanish East Indies 
may indeed at some time be occupied by real colonies : 
but the Dutch Indies are not only thickly peopled, but lie 
in a climate extremely unfavourable to European health 
and activity. 

2. The Dutch Indies. — The Eastern Archipelago, like 
India, contains three kinds of territory ; (i) immediate pos- 
sessions, including the great island of Java, with Madura, 
the greater part of the shores of Borneo, and the islands 
of Amboyna, Banda, and Ternate, -with the half of Timor ; 
(2) the possessions of native sultans, including the little 
Sunda islands, the Batta district in Sumatra, some others 
in Borneo and Celebes, the Sangir, and the Moluccas ; 
f3) independent territories, such as the sultanate of Achin 
in the north of Sumatra, and the territory in the north of 
Borneo belonging to the Sultan of Sulu. The third de- 
scription includes about one-sixth of the whole ; so that 
five-sixths of the great Eastern Archipelago are under 
the immediate or mediate sovereignty of the Dutch. Of 
the absolutely Dutch territory, Java with Madura forms 
a central or home district, all the rest being reckoned 
“beyond seas.” Java and Madura are the only parts of 
the Dutch Indies that afford land revenue to any large 
amount, and the extensive possessions beyond seas only 
produce about a twentieth of the land-rents of Java and 
Madura. As we shall presently see, it is only of late 
years that the whole of Java has become Dutch soil ; and 
parts both of Java and Madura are still nominally subject 
to native sultans (Versten/audeM'). The Dutch have been 
extremely successful in working the resources of these 
native principalities by means of residents. Directing 
with European sagacity the labour of the natives, given 
by way of rent or tax, they are able to pay the native 
sultan a lai-ger revenue than he could get for himself, to 
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secure a higher degree of prosperity to the labourer, and 
to make a very large return to the mother-country. The 
islands are densely peopled, and since the rule of the 
Company has come to an end the number of inhabitants 
has greatly increased. The Company, as we have 
already seen, had long been decaying ; and after the 
rupture with England, in 17S0, its losses could no longer 
he disguised. The capture of the Dutch homeward- 
bound Indiamen by the English crui.sers not only made 
it impossible to pay its dividends, but even necessary to 
apply to the States-General for a loan. The States- 
General, as was to be expected, granted the loan only 
on condition of a strict inquiry being instituted into the 
Company’s affairs ; and as early as 1789 it was resolved 
to send out commissioners to Batavia to remedy the 
evils which had grown up during just a century of Con- 
servatism. LSix years elapsed before the commissioners 
made their report ; and as in the meantime Holland 
had once more become a power hostile to England, 
the condition of affairs had become very much worse. 
The Cotnpany now entirely ceased to control its own 
affairs, though it continued for some time to have a 
legal existence. Until 1808, after the loss of Ceylon and 
the Cape, the Dutch Indies were administered by a com- 
mittee of the States-General; and in that year the 
government was formally vested in the nation. Louis 
Buonaparte, now King of Holland, sent out to Java a 
military officer named Daendels. It had long been 
settled that coffee -was the most promising staple for 
Java: and Daendels at once enforced its culture to 
such an extent that he was able to boast of having had 
40,000,000 coffee-trees planted. This vigorous system 
might in time have led to good results ; but it lasted 
only until iSii, when it was suddenly overthrown by 
the English invasion. Batavia was taken in that year 
by Auchmuty ; Daendels exchanged his coffee-planting 
for a commission in Napoleon’s expedition to Russia : 
and the Dutch Indies for five years remained in posses- 
sion of the English. The change to the English rule, 
W'hich was far less oppressive than that of the Dutch, 
especially in its last phase, when the powers and re- 
sources of the government had been strained in order 
to recover past losses, seems to have been grateful 
enough to the inhabitants of the Dutch Indies ; and 
there were many, both in the colony and at home, who 
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.upposad that the 

iSr wae restored to Holland ; and the epoch was 
SSsS by revolts in several parts, finally cn minatrng 
bv tot of fcpo Negoro, in 1825. m. the heart of Java 
■hLif wWrh lasted five years. Famine and pestilence i 
'hS\ to mSftoe swept over the colony, and tire 
necesSty became dear for changes of a sweeping 
^SrSer if the Dutch Indies were ever to be made 
wfSh keeping Besides, since the English merchants 
n obtained the free navigation of the Dutch seas, 
their rivalry with the Dutch almost bade fair to renew 
he animosities of two hundred years before English 
veLels often touched at the islands and made treaties 
Titlf the natives, who were always readier to trade 
with them S With the Dutch The English how- 
ever, saw that it would be more advantageous to them o 
kive mie or two large free ports, where the natives could 
Sic “d b ‘th?ir gools, and by the treaty of .824 
Sflnffian disputes of the English and Dutch were defi- 
nitely settled, on the principle that English shodd 
keep the mainland, and the Dutch the islands. _ All the 
Dut^h possessions on the continent, including their 
numeroi^s settlements on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts and the port of Malacca, ivere ceded to England, 
and the English|ave up to the Dutch all their settlements 
in the islands. England, besides this, J)tained the island 
of Singapore, which, as the centre of English commerce, 
has become one of the gi-eatest marts of the Eastern seas. 
Bv this treaty the Dutch possessions were greatly concen- 
trWed • and 'they were soon extended on their new basis. 
The occupation of the vast island of Sumatra was begun 
in 1838 The result of an administration immediately 
dependent on the home government has been most 
berieficial, for the Indies now do far more than merely 
to defray all their own expenses. They fiirnish Holland 
with. an. average net revenue of three inilhons sterling^ a 
vear surplus, which the Dutch government invests in its 
'own public works at home. The improvement in the 
Dutch Indies has been very much due to the new system 
of efficient administration. The Indian officials moreover, 
since 1842, have been carefully educated in a college at 
Delft, specially constituted for the service. The year 1869, 
which was the 250th in the history of Batavia, was marked 
by important changes in the direction of decentralization. 
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Beyond this feature of general improvement, the history 
of the Dutch Indies during the last half century aflbrds 
no special fjaturc. The world sometimes hears of a war 
carried on to subjugate the Sultan of Achin, jn the 
northern corner of the island of Sumatra. This war 
has been going on ever since the Dutch established 
themselves in the East, and its successful conclusion, if 
it should ever happen, would therefore be an historical 
event worthy of notice. 

3. Spanish East Indies. — The Spanish East Indies, 
consisting of the Philippine Islands, with their capital 
town Manilla, fomi perhaps the greatest curiosity in the 
whole colonial world. Here may be seen the old Spanish 
paternal govei'nment of the Indies exactly preserved. 
Unlike the Dutch Indies, the Philippines were never a 
source of revenue to their owners; but up to 1784 the 
deficit their accounts showed was made up out of the 
budget of Mexico, with which colony such trade as they 
had was carried on. In 1785 the islands were granted to 
a commercial company : and after that time they gradually 
became known to the world. In 1809, during the alliance 
with England, an English commercial house was even 
allowed to establish itself at Manilla: and in 1814 the 
sa!me liberty was allowed to all foreigners, so that a new 
era for the islands may be said to have commenced with 
the present century. The year 1834, which witnessed the 
cessation of the company^’s charter, was an important 
epoch in their history. In 1855 four new ports were 
opened, and in 1869 a reduction in the tariff caused a 
considerable increase of trade. The staple produce of 
the Philippines consists of rice, sugar, and tobacco, the 
latter remaining a government monopoly. The vast 
majority of the natives remain in a condition of semi- 
barbarism ; and the labourers arc mostly either Chinese 
or Malay immigrants. The former were for many years 
very unjustly treated by the Spaniards. A heavy special 
taxation, which still subsists, was the least of the evils 
under which they groaned. As the growth of the Philip- 
pines depends entirely on the supply of labourers, this 
has been but a bad policy. The hold which Spain keeps 
upon this promising possession is slight indeed : and it is 
possible that they will ultimately ftdl into the hands of 
some community of English descent. At ]:resent the 
Philippine villages are very much as they were when the^ 
Spaniards came, except that they mostly have Christian’ 
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churches and schools, which are due to the efforts of the 
Jesuits, whose expulsion in 1768 is the chief historical fact 
connected with them. After the Revolution of 1868 the 
Spanish people seemed at length to be awakening to the 
necessity of doing something to preserve their colonies. 
The republican minister Moret in 1 870 formed a scheme 
for teaching Philippine officials the native language, as 
well as something of the Indian and colonial policy 
pursued by England and Holland. 

4. Portuguese and French East Indies. — Until 1863 
nothing was included under these heads except a few of 
the ancient trading settlements mentioned in the earlier 
chapters of this history, Goa, Daman, and Diu on the 
Malabar coast being the only remaining possessions of 
Portugal, and Mah^ on the same coast, with Pondicherry 
Karikal, Yanaon, and Chandernagore, on the Coromandel 
coast, being all that England had spared to the power 
which had once been her competitor for the Indian 
empire. A few shiploads of Indian goods carried from 
these ancient settlements to Oporto and Saint Nazaire, 
are thus all that remains of the great visions that were 
more than half realized by Castro and Dupleix. The 
Portuguese Indies have long been absolutely insignificant; 
and the French ports were only preserved from oblivion 
by opening them to ships of all nations in 1816, after that 
long war In which French commerce was for the time 
destroj^ed- Chandernagore, Pondicherry, and Yanaon 
once possessed a flourishing trade in cotton goods, de- 
signed for sale in the populous isLand of Bourbon, and in 
the West African settlement of Senegal. The protection 
granted by France to the te.xtile fabrics of its Indian 
settlements having ceased in 1864, their trade has been 
since assimilating itself to that of the rest of India. All 
these possessions ought to bo acquired by the Anglo- 
Indian government, as those of Denmark were in, 1843. 
The insignificance of the French in the East was long a 
matter of dissatisfaction to the late emperor, and in 1862, 
at the conclusion of a petty war with the Sultan of Amiam, 
in Cochin-China, a portion of the territory of this dignitary 
was annexed by France under the title of French Cochin- 
China. This district gi'ows considerable quantities of rice, 
and its capital, Saigon, might possibly become an im- 
portant place of trade. French Cochin-China was further 
increased by conquest in 1867; so that France can now 
boast of an Eastern Empire containing at least a million 
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of inhabitants. Besides these possessions on the main- 
land, France also has the island of Bourbon or Reunion, 
in the Indian ocean. Its fortunes, however, belong rather 
to the West than the East Indies ; and its history 
naturally connects itself with that of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. 

5. Portuguese and French Africa. — Like the posses- 
sions of these nations in Asia, the few trading settlements 
belonging to France and Portugal which fringe the 
African coast are totally insignificant. Those of the 
Portuguese have suffered little or no change since they 
were first made in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
French Africa, however, has been far from standing still 
in the same way. The first African settlements of the 
French, like many others made by other nations, had 
been made on the Western coast, and chiefly served for 
the purchase of slaves to be transported to the West 
Indian plantations. ’ The French always had a liking for 
their West African settlements : and since 1857 they have 
been rearranging them to more advantage by treaties 
with England. We have seen how in the great European 
wars between 1793 and 1814 the English took from the 
French all their colonies and possessions that were worth 
taking at all. The poor figui'e which was made after 
the peace of 1815 by the French colonial empire greatly 
chagrined the French nation, who as wc have seen had 
at one time in their history shown real genius for colonial 
enterprise. Under Louis XIV. France had been a great 
colonial power : under the Regency it had in this i-espect 
fast declined, and its ruin was completed by the wars of 
the Revolution and the Empire. But the French, always 
an elastic people, resolved to redeem their colonial repu- 
tation : and in 1S21 they made a fresh beginning on the 
coast of Madagascar, by taking possession of the island 
of Sainte Marie. The natives forced them to abandon 
an attempted settlement on the mainland of Madagascar] 
but they still persevered in their colonial ideas. After 
the regeneration of the nation under Louis Philippe in 
1 S30, great efforts were made to fill up the place of what 
had been lost. A favourable chance offered in the very 
year that inaugurated the monarchy of July. The Dcy 
of Algiers committed an outrage on a French consul ; 
and as he deemed it beneath him to make restitution 
a French army soon landed in his territory, and took 
the capital. The war became one of conquest, and by 
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1837 the French armies had occupied Constantine. The 
whole of this large tract was now added to France. The 
history of a Mediterranean state, however, hardly comes 
under the denomination of Colonial history, though France 
has always treated Algeria as a colony in the true sense, 
and done the utmost to procure emigration thither. Some 
other acquisitions in the West and South of Africa soon - * 
followed : and it might have been supposed that Louis ->4 
Philippe had formed a plan for making himself master of 1 
the whole continent. The French world was delighted to 
find that the government had annexed the territories of 
Grand Bassam, Assinde, Gabon, and Dabon, all on the 
Gold Coast, together with the islands of Mayotte and 
Nossi-Bd, near Madagascar. But Grand Bassain and 
the rest were found to be quite worthless, and were 
speedily abandoned : while Mayotte and Nossi-Bd, both 
of which lie far out of the ordinary .route of navigation, 
have only been preserved from the same fate by great 
efforts to plant them with coffee and sugar. Sainte 
Marie is useful as a roadstead for vessels leaving Rd- 
union, as well as a depot for the trade of Madagascar, 
which the French have always looked on as peculiarly 
their own, though they have never made much of it. 

We shall see further on that Louis Philippe’s government 
succeed, no better in the Pacific islands. It is interesting, * 
nevertheless, to see efforts so strenuous made in every [ 

quarter of the globe to recover what France has lost. ' 

This policy was continued by the succeeding government 
of Louis Napoleon. 

6. The Spanish West Indies. — The great empire on 
which the sun was truly said never to set has shrunk to 
very narrow proportions : andthe more closely we examine 
them, the narrower do they become. The business of the 
Spanish “ Ministerio de Ultramar ” has now only three 
divisions. Of one of these, the Philippines, we have 
already spoken. As the Philippines are at present, they f 
are a mere relic of the past : and the same may be said 1 
of the second, the island of Fernando Po, near the coast ■ 
of Africa, in the gulf of Guinea. This island was taken 
from the Portuguese in 1777, and was employed for the 
purpose of the slave trade. After the prohibition of the 
slave trade, it ought to have lost all its importance. But ’ i 
the contraband trade still in slaves went on to the Spanish " 
West Indies : and the English therefore formed a station ■ 
on this island in 1S25, to be at oitce a means of checking : 
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the traffic, and a refuge for the released negroes. Fernando 
Po, therefore, is also a mere relic of an extinct system. 
The two islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico are thus really 
the sole remnant of the Spanish colonial empire. We 
have seen in a former chapter, not only how the con- 
tinental Spanish colonies obtained their independence, 
but how the Dominican Republic has been established on 
the third of the great Spanish Antilles : and the question 
naturally arises why the rich and prosperous islands of 
Cuba and Puerto Rico are not independent like the 
Dominican Republic. The histoiy of Cuba since the 
beginning of the present century proves that the Spanish 
government has not been altogether so blind and senseless 
as might be supposed from the history of Spanish America 
in general. It would indeed have been extraordinary, if 
the course of events in the neighbouring island of Hayti, 
the landing of the French in 1807, the proclamation of 
Ferdinand the Seventh by the Spaniards in Cuba in 180S, 
the terrible rising of the slaves under Aponte in 1812, and 
the successive revolutions which were convulsing Spanish 
America, had not taught even the Spanish government 
an obvious lesson. Cuba had always been thought a 
valuable colony. Its value was at once increased mani- 
fold by the ruin of the ti-ade of Hayti, and the Cadiz 
regency would have been blind indeed not to see that it 
was worth preserving. In 1813, Cuba was liberated from 
the bonds of the old Colonial system, H er ports were 
thrown open, the Constitution of Cadiz was proclaimed, 
and Cuban representatives were summoned to the Cortes. 
The representation, which was of little use, was abolished : 
but the other concessions were afterwards confirmed by 
the monarchy. A change of hardly less importance took 
place in 1815, when the government monopoly of tobacco 
was abolished. This, as avc have seen, had been one of 
the most keenly felt grievances in all the Spanish colonies. 
The tobacco trade soon developed amazingly : but its 
progress was not so surprising as that of the sugar 
cultivation. For the rest of the famous old West India 
sugar colonies the present century, as we have seen, has 
been a time of misfortune and decay ; for Cuba it has 
been one of growth and prosperity. About the time of 
the French Revolution Cuba produced annually about a 
quarter of a million hundredweights of sugar ; by the 
year 1820, this produce had increased fourfold ; and thep 
produce at present is above twenty million hundred- 
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wei-^hts a year, or eighty times as much as at the time of 
thelfrench Revolution. The effect of the abandonment 
of the old Colonial system will be understood when we 
consider that 75 per cent, of this enormous sugar crop 
goes to the United States, 15 per cent, to England, and 
less than 2 per cent, to Spain itself. The reason of this 
extraordinary prosperity is obvious. In the first place, all 
the causes which, as we have seen, have depressed the 
British West Indies, have stimulated the growth of Cuba, 
Cuba still enjoys the benefit of slave labour. Its vast plan- 
tations employ something like half a million slaves, whose 
value has gradually risen to from 700 to 1,000 dollars each. 
Besides this, all the stream of Peninsular emigrants, who 
in former times spread all over .Spanish America to trade 
on the privileges which the Spaniard enjoyed to the ex- 
clusion of the Creole, has been for fifty years directed to 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. These islands, and especially 
Cuba, have thus been placed with regard to Spain in an 
entirely new relation. While the distinction between the 
Spaniards and the Creoles is still kept up, as strongly as 
it ever was in Mexico or Peru, the Spaniards far exceed 
the Creoles in wealth and political influence, though not 
in numbers. Cuba is really a republic of the resident 
Spaniards, holding the island by a volunteer force raised 
among themselves, and owning allegiance to the mother- 
country not because the mother-country is able to keep 
them under control, but because this nominal connexion 
with the mother-country enables them to keep the Creoles 
or “ Cuban " party under control The island, like 
French Hayti in the old times, is thus divided between 
the Spani.sh and “ Cuban” parties. The “ Cuban” party, 
as in Hayti, consists largely of mulattoes and negroes, and 
is in favour of the abolition of slavery ; and it is probable 
that if the “ Cubans ” should ever gain the upper hand, 
establish the republic, and aboli.sh slavery, the Spaniards 
\vould leave the island, as the French planters left Hayti 
after the abolition of slavery by the French Assembly, 
leaving the Creoles of all shades of colour to fight out 
the same battle wdiich -we have witnessed in liaytian 
histor}^, with much the same results. Unfortunately for 
humanity, the cause of slavery and of unequal civil rights 
has thus become in Cuba the cause of law and order : 
and during the wdrole of the century the “ Cubans” have 
been more or less in a state of revolt. When an insur- 
rection breaks out, there are always plenty of runaway 
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slaves I'cady to enlist for the pleasure of sliooting their 
masters ; and as the central and eastern departments 
afford an ample cover of forest and mountain, it is im- 
pjossible for the Spaniards, with their limited army of 
volunteers, to put an effectual stop to it. The turbulence 
of the “ Cubans" has of course led to increased stringency 
of government ; and in consequence of the formidable 
risings of 1823 and 1829, the island had to be placed 
under u'hat was almost a military despotism. Under the 
Cajjtain-Clcncral Tacon (1834-8;! there was an unusual 
degree of peace and prosperity ; but the time of his suc- 
cessor, O’Donnell, was marked by the well-organized 
conspiracy of 1844, for participation in which the famous 
Cuban poet Placido was executed. The European revo- 
lutions of 1S48 were soon followed by risings in various 
parts of the island ; and in the next year it was threat- 
ened by filibustering expeditions from the United States. 
In 1S50, Narcisso Lopez, at the head one of these expedi- 
tions, lauded and took the town of Cardenas. I-Ie was 
forced to retire ; and on returning in the next year, he 
was seized and executed. In the meantime the idea has 
gained ground in Spain that it would be well to mitigate 
the despotism of Cuba, and to endeavour to get rid of 
slavery by encouraging emancipation and immigration. 
In 1851 a governing Council was established in Madrid ; 
and in the time of Pczuela (1853) the first attempts were 
made at the systematic introduction of free labour. The 
Cubans” readily responded to these efforts, in the belief 
that their cause urns gaining ground ; and tidings of the 
revolution of 1S68 had no sooner reached the colony, 
than the standard of independence was again raised by 
Cespedes and Diaz. The Spanish party, however, soon 
proved to be unmistakably in the ascendant. The mas- 
sacres of Havana in 1869 checked all participation in the 
movement on the part of the inhabitants of the capital : 
and the volunteers soon cleared the whole vvestern pro- 
vince of the insurgents, though several thousand men 
under arms, chiefly runaway negroes, still continued to 
haunt the mountainous districts of the centre. In 1870 
the Cortes of Madrid, bent on liberal measures, passed 
the “ Moret law,” abolishing slavery for all negroes born 
after 1868, and emancipating all who at that date were 
sixty years old and upwards. This law, however, has not 
been carried out. The old ncgi'oes arc still made to work 
as hard as ever : and as no provision, such as exists in 
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Brasil under the law of September, 1871, has been made 
for bringing up the little free blacks who have been born 
since, the Moret law bids fair to remain a dead letter 
altogether. There was nothing in common between the 
Spanish party in the colony and the leaders of the revo- 
lution : and General Prim unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to sell the island to the United States. Puerto Rico 
is happily free from that slave question which is the 
main difficulty of Cuba. Of its half million of inhabit- 
ants, not more than 30,000 were slaves ; and here the 
Moret law was soon followed up by total abolition. 
This island is much smaller than Cuba, and has a 
much denser population: the sugar estates are com- 
pai-atively small, and employ but few labourers, all of 
whom arc now free men ; and as there is little or no waste 
land, every one in the island, as in Barbadoes, must 
either work or starve. There is here no question of 
separation from Spain, because the inhabitants, having 
the example of Hayti before their eyes, are anxious above 
all things to avoid disturbances which would perhaps end 
in ruin. By independence they would now gain little 
except the trouble of self-government, and perhaps the 
risk of defending themselves at some future time from 
foreign aggression. 

7. The French West Indies. — The Colonial Empire of 
France in the west has shrunk to even narrower dimen- 
sions than that of Spain. Nothing of North America, 
New France, of Canada, Acadia, and Louisiana now 
remains to the French people except the little fishing 
islands of St, Pierre and Miquelon, whither the hardy 
sailors of Granville and St. Malo still ply in the summer 
time : while the wealth and civilisation of St. Domingo 
are but feebly represented by the decaying islands of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. Martinique was saved 
from the fate of Hayti by the English invasion in 1794; 
but in Guadaloupe the war of races had already broken 
out, and the English were driven from the island by the 
colonists with the assistance of the French troops. After 
a second struggle between the colonists and the French 
troops, the latter were temporarily driven from Guacla- 
loupe, and a republic was proclaimed : but the English 
conquered the island in 1810. In 1816, both islands, 
with their dependencies, were restored to France. For 
some years the island maintained a certain degree of 
prosperity by the aid of slavery. There was a slight 
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i-elaxation of the Fade Collo7iial, which answered to the 
Act of Navigation, after 1826 : but, as in the British 
West Indies, it was not until after the abolition of slavery 
that the total abrogation of the old colonial system be- 
came necessary. Slavery was swept away by the Revo- 
lution of 1S4.8 ; and the French planters in 1855 followed 
those of Trinidad, British Guiana, and Cuba in organ- 
izing a supply of Coolie labour. In 1861 these colonies 
xvere allowed to trade with foreign countries ; in 1866 
they were removed from the fiscal control of the home 
government, and local assemblies, on the model of those 
which had been founded under the Charter of 1830 on 
the basis of the colonial councils established by that 
of 1S14, were allowed to impose their own customs 
duties ; so that the French West Indies practically 
enjoy independence. Since that date their prosperity 
has decidedly increased. The Isle of Bourbon, situated 
near Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, has had much 
the same fortune as the West Indies. The sugar colo- 
nies of France had suffered greatly since the time of 
Napoleon from the competition of home-grown beet- 
root sugar, notwithstanding the tax laid upon the latter 
in 1843. After the emancipation of the slaves in 1848, 
Reunion, as the Island of Bourbon was now named, 
would have been ruined without further protection : 
and a bounty was therefore granted, to diminish every 
year until it became extinct in 1870. In the mean- 
time, preparations were being made for the extinction of 
the bc)un^3^ In 1861, together with the West India sugar 
colonies, Rffunion tvas emancipated from the control of 
France by the total abolition of the Pacte Colonial ; the 
people were soon empowered to fix their own customs 
duties, on condition of providing for their owm defence, 
and the colony thus became practically independent. 
Besides the sugar islands, French Guiana remains a 
melancholy relic of the old West Indian Empire. 
This colony has never thriven since its first occupation. 
It now contains less than a thousand free white people, 
and the only places in it of any importance arc the 
two penal settlements in the lies du Salut. French 
humanity at last protested against the despatch of 
European arrivals to this drcaiy and pestilential region : 
and in the time of the late Emperor, as we shall shortly 
see, a new penal settlement for European convicts was 
formed in the Pacific Ocean, Cayenne being henceforth 
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reserved for Arab or negro desperadoes from Algeria 
and Reunion. 

8. Dutch, Danish, and Swedish West Indies, — TJie 
Dutch West Indies lie in three different groups, St 
Eustace, Saba, and St. Martin, among the Leeward is- 
lands, Curassao, Aruba, and Bonaire, off the coast of 
Venezuela, and Dutch Guiana. As we have seen, down 
to tire French Revolution, the Dutch West Indies were in 
the hands of commercial companies ; since that time they 
•have been in the hands of the Dutch government, and 
the administration has been centralized in the hands of 
the Governor of Surinam. The Dutch Leeward islands 
have shared the fate of the English and French : and the 
barren islands on the Venezolan coast, as we have seen, 
having derived all their importance from the contraband 
trade carried on with Spanish America, have sunk into 
insignificance since its independence. Nor is the story of 
Dutch Guiana more interesting. It is chiefly remarkable 
as the scene of the long and desolating servile war which 
lasted for sixty-two years (1715 — 1777), and was only 
terminated by an armament of European troops. Since 
that time, Surinam has been heavily in debt. The aboli- 
tion of slavery was delayed until every other species of 
misfortune had done its worst in Surinam, and only 
effected in 1863. The colonists, however, have done their 
best to secure a supply of free labour, and Surinam still 
exports considerable quantities of sugar, as well as pro- 
ducing increasing crops of cocoa and coffee. The govern- 
ment is an official autocracy : for though some elected 
members sit in w'hat is called the Flouse of Assembly, 
they have no powder of initiating any measure, nor control 
over the government expenditure. The history of the 
Danish island of St. Thomas is quite unlike that of any 
other part of the West Indies. During the troubled times 
\vhich succeeded the French Revolution, the loss of most 
of the Amei'ican colonies was generally the gain of St. 
Thomas. The island has one of the finest harbours in 
the West Indies ; and the neutrality of Denmark made 
St. Thomas an important place in time of war. In 1755 
the Danish Company was bought up by the government : 
and its trade had become so considerable that after the 
Definitive treaty it -was made a free port. During the 
wars of the French Revolution, St. Thomas continued to 
thrive faster and faster : but Denmark could now no longer 
maintain its neutrality, and the Danish West Indies came 
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twice into possession of the Eng^lish (1801-1S02 and 1S07- 
1815). St. Thomas ilourished more and more during- the 
wars between Spain and her colonies ; and it even paid a 
large yearly triljute to the mother country long after the 
other West Indian colonics had been hanging like a dead 
weight upon Europe. The abolition of slavery in 1841 
was effected without disaster : but by the opening of all 
the other islands to general trade St. Thomas of course 
gradually lost much of its peculiar position in the West 
Indies. It was not exempt from the calamities which 
often befall those islands : and after an unusually heavy 
visitation of pestilence, earthquake, and hurricane in 1867, 
the Danish government, unable to obtain their tribute, 
and believing the island to be utterly ruined, offered it, 
together with the adjoining island of St John, to the 
United States for 7,500,000 dollars. This tegain, how- 
ever, was never completed ; and the islands still remain 
Danish. Denmark also possesses in the West Indies the 
little island of St. Cross, near the Virgin Islands in the 
Leeward group, which was bought of the French in 1733. 
The tiny Swedish island of St. Bartholomew, bought of 
the French in 17S4, 'and at once made into a free port, 
rose and fell in much the same way as St. Thomas. With 
the establishment of free trade in the rest of the West 
Indies, St, Bart’s ceased to be worth keeping. In 186S 
the S-wedish parliament resolved to .sell it : but they have 
not yet found a buyer. 

9. Ne-w Caledonia. — We have already seen that Louis 
Philippe signalised his advent to power by laying hands 
on Africa. The French people have always been pro- 
foundly disappointed at the constant failure of their 
colonial schemes, and as any movement in favour of 
fresh colonics is therefore popular, new governments 
naturally look round for an opening. The map of the 
world, since tlie time of Captain Cook, has been pretty 
well known, and tlie ministers of Louis Pliilippe, in their 
search for new colonies, had been obliged to seek as 
far afield as tlie middle of the Pacific. At the time of 
the accession of his successor, Napoleon III., the sudden 
rise of Australia through the gold-fields of Victoria was 
the talk of the whole world. Not a great distance from 
Australia there -was a barren island which the English 
had named New Caledonia, but had never thought worth 
occupying, though it had been more than once included, 
in a colonial commission. The new Emperor saw in this 
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island the serm of a future Australasian France, and as 
the French were really in want of a healthy and remote 
site for a penal settlement, the English made no objec- 
tion to its occupation by the French government. New 
Caledonia therefore became French soil m 1853. The 
new settlement was to be developed on a plan exactly 
similar to that of New South Wales. The convicts were 
to be partly cmploj-ed on government farms, and partly 
distributed among the free settlers, who were expected 
to emigrate in large numbers. These expectations have 
not been altogether disappointed, lor at the end of a 
quarter of a century New Caledonia has been proved to 
contain at least a thousand white settlers, besides a certain 
number of Chinese and Malays ; and both sugar and 
coffee are exported to Sydney from the port of Noumda. 
The land is granted out to applicants of all nationalities 
at a small redeemable quit-rent ; but New Caledonia can 
hardly compete with the immense advantages now offered 
by the neio-hbouring colonies on the Australian continent, 
and shows'" at present no sign or promise of great pros- 
perity Only one melancholy fact is certain with regard 
to this island. The arrival of the European has been 
the signal for the speedy decay of the black population. 
Disease and drink on the one hand, and natural hostility 
on the other, have began to do their work ; and the 
wretched aborigines of New Caledonia are year by year 
rapidly diminishing. 

10. Oceania. — Ever ready to seize new ideas, the 
French have been foremost among the nations of Europe 
in taking up ground in the islands of the Pacific. We 
have already seen how Cook first made the Pacific world 
known to Europe about a century ago. Since that time 
English and American enterprise, without losing sight of 
the islands, has been sufficiently occupied with the conti- 
nental lands of Australia and North America. The 
French have, in the meantime, just as in North America, 
been acting as the pioneers of the rest of Europe. Side 
by side with the English and Americans, their whalers 
gradually became acquainted with the natives of the most 
important groups, and the whalers were soon followed by 
missionaries and petty traders. Wherever these establish 
themselves a certain amount of political influence follows: 
and in this way the English, Americans, French, and 
"Germans have made many isolated beginnings. In a 
few cases the influence of a European nation has been 
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already extended over a whole island group. In this way, 
as w’e have already seen, the English ha\'e lately taken 
posses.sion of the Fiji i.slands. The Marquesas islands 
were annexed by the 5 ’rench under Louis Philippe in 1842. 
Like the settlements taken by him in Western Africa, 
they have proved of no value, for they have absolutely no 
trade with Europe. The ministers of the monarchy of 
July assumed at the same time a protectorate over the 
Society islands and one or two other adjacent groups ; so 
that, reckoning the Marquesas, the French nation counts 
among its subjects between thirty and forty thousand 
Polynesians. Tahiti and Morea, among the Society 
islands, alone contain any considerable number of European 
settlers, who raise, by the help of native labour, small 
quantities of sugar and cotton for export. These may 
be small beginnings : but there is no doubt that these 
groups of islands are destined to rise vastly in import- 
ance with the growth of America and Australia. By 
whom the fruits of the germ which the French are thus 
fostering will be reaped, is a different question. The 
English race seems destined sooner or later to enter 
everywhere into the labours of the French : and either 
Australian or American influence must in the end pre- 
vail in the Pacific settlements. This has already hap- 
pened in another important group of Pacific islands. 
The vSandwich group, lying halfway between North 
America and Asia, has, since Cook’s time, been more 
fiimiliar than any other to European sailors ; and 
Fi*ench settlers were among the first to take up their 
abode in a climate which proved peculiarly inviting to 
Europeans. For two or more generations, Europeans 
have been settling in the Sandwich islands ; and by 
the operation of w'hat seems an unfailing natural law, 
the native race has been all this time quickly dimin- 
ishing. Long since it was obvious that the Sandwich 
islands must at no very distant time become a purely 
European colony ; and French politicians lost no oppor- 
tunity of attempting to secure the upper hand. Their 
chief obstacle lay in the influence of the American Pro- 
testant missionaries. The leanings of the reigning family 
of the Kamehamehas were rather American than French : 
and the first constitution, promulgated in 1852, was 
framed on the most liberal scale, and gave a decided 
preponderance to American principles and interests. But 
soon after the establishment of the Second Empire in 
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France the princes of the Sandwich Islands visited 
Europe. They felt highly complimented by the attentions 
of so important a monarch as Napoleon the Third, and 
pennitted him to despatch some French politicians to take 
tire command of their affairs at home. These men were 
in constant communication with the subtle Emperor ; 
and incredible as it may seem, there is no doubt that he 
planned a coup (P&tat in the Sandwich islands with the 
same "views as the more famous and disastrous one of 
Mexico. No sooner were the States of America involved 
in the Civil War, than the French politicians, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportune death of King Kamehameha IV. 
in 1864, abolished the old liberal constitution, and pro- 
muhmted a new^ one on a far narrower basis, disfranchising 
all The floating population and Chinese. Trivial though 
this stroke of policy may seem to Europeans, it was dis- 
astrous in its effects on the Sandwich islands. The people 
soon began to clamour for the Constitution of 1853, and 
on the death in 1872 of the last of the Kamehamehas, a 
kinsman of that family was elected on the understanding 
that the constitution should be restored. One of King 
William’s first measures was to establish an alliance with 
the United States, and to invite the Americans to con- 
struct a dockyard and fix here a permanent naval station, 
so that we may be sure that the “ Latin protectorate ” is 
at an end as regards the Sandwich islands. France can 
pretend to no interest here whatever : for during many 
years no French whaler has ever been seen in these seas. 
This fitful grasping at the shadow of a new^ colonial 
empire on the part of France, whether in the Pacific, in 
Cochin-China, in New Caledonia, or on the coasts of 
Africa, illustrates more than anything else the importance 
which the great colonies of England possess in the eyes 
of Europe. 

II. General Remarks. — We can now see clearly that 
for the colonial interest and empire of every European 
power, except England, the period of history since the 
French Revolution has been a period of decline and fall. 
In the preceding chapters this fact has been illustrated on 
a large scale : in the present chapter the illustrations have 
been gathered from the minutest remnants of the old 
system. No exception to this conclusion is otherwise 
than an apparent one. The Dutch Indies are not in the 
^ true sense a colony, any more than British India is a 
colony. They resemble British India in almost every 
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respect, and may, in fact, be looked upon as its local 
continuation. The system of government, and the rela- 
tions of the Europeans to the natives, are much the same. 
Though one of the two great India-holding nations has 
about ten times as mnnyEastei'n people under its sceptre 
as the other, the Indies of each are about equally im- 
portant in the eyes of the people at home. The systems 
of government, though one is far milder and more bene- 
ficent than the other, throw light upon each other : and 
both are quite distinct from the great world of New 
Europe, Much the same maybe said of the Philippines. 
But the Spanish Indies, far less thickly peopled than the 
Dutch and British, actually invite colonization: and when 
the colonial nations of English descent have energy and 
population to spare, this will probably follow, unless, 
indeed, the whole archipelago should first fall a prey to 
the Chtaese. Portuguese and French Asia and Africa 
have nothing to show, as we have seen, beyond the fossil 
relics of an extinct system. The Spanish and French 
West Indies are practically independent ; the Dutch 
West Indies are no longer of any importance ; and 
the Danish and Swedish islands are all for sale. We 
have thus accounted tor all the old colonies of the 
European powers ; and the new colonial empire la- 
boi'iously conjured up by the recent monarchies of France 
bids fair to be as ephemeral as the monarchies them- 
selves. We shall endeavour, in the next and last chapter, 
to ascertain what general conclusions are to be dravm 
from colonial histoiy as a whole. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Different Views of the Politiaan and the Historian (r) — The Two 
Pi-oblems (2) — Nezv Eui-ope only in its Beginnings (3) — Its 
Unity (4) — Less Asiatic than the Old (S ) — Its Reaction on the 
Old World (6) — Its Political Relations (7) — Canada, the 
Australias, and South Africa (S) — Present Colonial Empires 
(9 ) — Emigration (10 ) — Swmnary (ri], 

1. Different Views of the Politician and the Historian. - 
— The main deduction to be drawn from the events wliich 
have been sketched out is obvious. For the European 
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the preceding history is the history of a long 
unSoken Ss of failures. All the xnilita^T force 
Sd statesmanship of the old world combined have failed 
to keep up its hold on the new. Feudal grants, militpy 
lairisonsf church establishments, mercantile companies 
lets of navigation and colonial codes-every device of 
the politician in every age, have broken down ahke. 
ColoSal history is, in this respect, distinguished in a 
marked manner from Indian history. Europeans can 
rule the East, whether for their own advantage, as the 
Dutch do, or for the advantage of the Eastern peop e, as 
the English do ; they cannot rule their own descendants. 
In the attempt to keep up a real subordination of the new 
to the old Europe, the subtlest intellects have been 
baffled • and the attempt has been finally abandoned. 
To the ’European historian the preceding history is more 
satisfactory. It is no history of failures : it is a history 
S grand and extraordinary successes. The field of events 
whtch are interesting to him has been suddenly enlarged ; 
he escapes from a confined space to one which seems to 
have no limit; instead of the naiTOw Asiatic peninsula, 
he finds himself dealing with an European world which 
encircles the globe. He secs that Western Europe has 
Lid a film grLp on the East, and has in tlie West spread 
the most perfect social developments in the world more or 
less over a space which may be called twenty or thirty 
times as great as itself. In both of these vast fields 
two national types, traceable in a clear course through 
ages of stagnation and confinement, suddenly found 
themselves Contending for the first place in the race, 
and ultimately for mastery. The victory of the Teu- 
tonic type, in the nationalities of England and Holland, 
was soon apparent. The real Indies, the great pnze 
which Columbus and Gama toiled to secure, fell ulti- 
mately in unequal proportions, into the hands of the 
English and Dutch : and in their hands it still remains. 
Like the real Indies, the new world which has been formed 
by settlements and conquests fell at first mainly into the 
hands of the Latin races. The Teutonic races wrested 
it piecemeal from them. The English made the begin- 
ning on the American shore of new political communities 
as free as their own : and the banner of liberty, once 
raised, drew all other nations unto it in the course of 
* time. This wresting of America out of the hands of the 
Latin governments, commenced by actual seizure and 
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occupation, was completed by the effect of example. By 
a series of changes, sometimes coming slowly, but more 
often in s\vift succession, colonies have disappeared, and a 
vast family of new nations has been foi-med and organized. 
The history of these nations, early as is the stage in which 
it even now stands, exhibits a great variety. Sometimes 
it has been a history of great and deep internal conflicts, 
sometimes of vague and shifting external combinations : 
sometimes it has been affected by great moral principles, 
long disregai-ded, and at length established after blood- 
shed and anarchy : it has reflected the worst social evils 
of the old Europe, yet we find it on the whole yielding 
new growths from the old germs, which prove themselves 
to have been fed from a soil of virgin strength, and from 
an air purged, or purging itself, of the old moral malaria. 
The historical student will find here in abundance the 
authentic traits of types which he has been accustomed 
to realize only in imagination. He can study the patriot 
hero, and see how he develops into the military tyrant : 
w'atch the painful growth of infant communities : see how 
the satisfaction of one social want generates another ; 
how climate acts upon the human type, and what are the 
limits of its action : how sometimes a people slowly dis- 
abuse themselves of a false idea, and how at other times 
they start up and cast it suddenly from them ; how times 
wait for men, and men for times : how the heart of man, 
and the greater heart of bodies of men, is the same in 
all ages, bold, subtle, variable, and inscrutable- to the 
wisest. The history of new Europe, moreover, stands 
alone in being a history which invites the inquirer with a 
complete array of materials. Here is little or no place 
for conjecture : all that is wanted may be found, for new 
Europe has grown up since the invention of the printing- 
press. 

2. The Two Problems. — In the eyes of the political 
philosopher this history is reducible to the successive 
attempted solutions of two remarkable problems. The 
old Europe interrogated the new, with the view of 
solving the problem How to organise the colony : the new 
Europe has replied to the old Europe by organising the 
Re;ptiblic^ and by showing the old Europe how to do it 
also. In the organization of the colony, that is, the for- 
mation of a new community essentially contributory and 
subordinate to the mother country, the old world firiled. 
suddenly and completely. In the organization of the 
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Republic, for various reasons, the old world had not been 
hitherto veiy successful, and its successes had only been 
achieved upon a small scale. The new Europe has shown 
how the organization of the Republic may be secured 
by a people spreading over a million of square miles. 
This has been done by means of the federation. The 
federation, like the colony, is an idea derived from the 
old world. The old world knew the federation and the 
colony on a small scale : the new world has taught us 
to know them both on a gi'eat scale. The new world 
will perhaps go far beyond this, and teach the old world 
not only how to organize the colony, but how to apply 
the federation to old states. The nations of the old 
world are being forced more and more together, some- 
times by necessities from within, sometimes by pressure 
from without. The recently achieved unions in Germany 
and Italy may be looked upon as proceeding from the 
spirit of federation in a modified form : and we may 
expect yet more exemplifications of the same principle on 
the soil of the old Europe. Some have even predicted 
that a federation of nations of Western Europe, in spite 
of all differences of language and manners, will be forced 
on by the increased aggressiveness of Eastern Europe : 
a federation of peoples inspired by the modern spirit of 
commerce and industry against those whiclr are yet filled 
with the medieval lust of conquest. Without trespassing 
on the uncertain, we may safely say that the new world 
has greatly contributed to the spread of that principle of 
Nationality on which the unions of Italy and Germany 
have been founded. The netv Europe has also contributed 
much to the advancement of the science of political 
economy, to which the attention of thinking people in the 
old world began to be drawn just when the new world 
was rising in importance. People saw clearly going on 
before their very eyes such processes as the growth of 
population and wealth, the exchange of colonial and 
European products, the export of capital and of labour : 
and the observation of these things had a great deal to do 
with the . opinions -which were put forth by Adam Smith 
and Jean-13aptiste Say, the founders of the science of 
political economy, 

3 . New Europe only in its beginnings. — To the ob- 
sei-ver of our times, the new Europe appears like a land 
of promise, lying in hazy outline before his gaze. He 
can have no doubt of its reality : but his interest in it is 
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checked by the feeling that he is not permitted to enter 
into it. Fifty 3'ears hence, the United States alone will 
contain two hundred and fifty millions of English-speaking 
people : and we may judge from this how great is the 
promise of the whole. As we have abundantly seen from 
the preceding pages, its promise is not unmixedly hope- 
ful. Most of the retarding and pernicious principles which 
hamper the old world have been transplanted to the 
new, and they have there coalesced with ill principles of 
native growth. In Latin America the great masses of 
Indian, negro, and mixed races adapt themselves only 
A'ery slowly to Ein-opean notions of industry, organization, 
and the proper direction of public spirit. The new world 
must therefore look for its mainstay to the European 
races. But here, again, the contributions which the old 
Europe has long been making, out of its own numbers, 
to the peopling of the new have been mostly from the 
elements which were least worth keeping : and the states- 
men of the new world have enough to do in preventing 
the population which is ever streaming to their shores from 
lowering their civilization. The real strength of the new 
Europe is not in immigration fi'om the old, hut in tlie 
multiplication of it own sons. In only one or two of the 
nations of new Europe, in the older portions of the 
United States and in Chile, has it cxperi.'ncLd the tension 
and force which are gained by the recoil of an expand- 
ing population. Elsewhere, the populaiion born in the 
new world is still spreading on its native soil by an im- 
portant process, which may be called Internal Colonization. 
It is mainly to this process, not to immigration, that the 
great growth of the United ; States is due : and this pro- 
cess is equally the mainspring of extension in Canada, 
the Australias, and South- Africa. The United Stales 
show us clearly the model on which the development of 
the three lesser groups of British Colonies is almost cer- 
tain to proceed. Spanish and Portuguese America are 
striving for the same ideal with a success that varies 
according to circumstances. Many observers have noticed 
what they think to be signs of failure in the struggle. 
They think that the Latin colonies are fast relapsing into 
weakness and decay, and will at length be practically 
abandoned to the native races, or at least to a mixture in 
which the native races greatly predominate, in the suc- 
cess of leaders like Juarez and Carrera we have evidence - 
which seems to favour this belief. But when we consider 
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how slow all progress has heen in the Latin colonies we 
shall hardly think it wise to come to any conclusion of 
this kind. Colonial histoiy is full of surprises : and there 
seems no reason why the whole of Latin America may 
not one day attain the degree of progress which is so 
remarkable in the Republic of Chile. 

4. Unity of New Europe. — Small as is the portion 
of the history of new Europe which has as yet been 
unrolled to our view, it enables us to correct a great 
error which prevailed half a century ago. At that time' i 
historians, following the notions of those who had supposed r 
that the English would conquer all the Spanish colonies I 
augured a vast antagonism between the English civiliza- I 
tion of North America and the Latin civilization of South ^ 
America : an antagonism of Protestantism and tolerance 
on the one hand with Catholicism and intolerance on the fv 
other : of a republican nation with one inveterately mon- 
archical : of stability with anarchy. South America was 
to engage in a grand struggle with the North ; the North 
was to conquer it, and then to fall to pieces by its own 
weight. Such was the belief of men as acute as Hegel 
and Humboldt. These auguries have been proved erro- 
i neous. North America has conquered South America 

. A but not by arms. The leaven of North America has 

P thoroughly entered into the best and greatest part of % 

# South America ; and it will in time certainly leaven the 

k-, whole lump. Year by year the Spanish and Portuguese 

■y nations in the south are getting accustomed to coiisider 

themselves “Americans.” The belief gains strength 

f -*,. among them continually that they ought to be as far 

ahead of Europe as Europe is ahead of Asia. America has 
thus become a great social idea, if not a political one, im- 
T',; plying an unity, a physical grandeur, and a progress which 

is supposed to be peculiar to the Western continent. ** 

Australia and South Africa, especially the former, have 1 

shown traces of a similar feeling on a different scale : * 

and we may say of the whole new Europe, that it is 
becoming a gi-eat social and political unity, reflecting 
with increased splendour all that is really bright and 
good in the old. This has been done by means of 
English colonial ideas. Of the many types of colonial 
life the English seems to have been for some time extin- 'I' 
guishing all the others on the physiological principle of 
j "the survival of the fittest : and this e.xtends even to the 
: j English language. Throughout South America, the chief 
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part of the new Europe where English is not the native 
tongue of the colonist, English is becoming spoken more 
anci moi'e : and we may safely measure the progress of a 

Latin ” colonial community, as we may that of an Asiatic 
community, by the extent to which the English language 
is used. Pjv means of the English colonies English has 
superseded French as the lingua frajtca or common 
tongue of the world. 

5. The New Europe less Asiatic than the Old. — New 
Europe has left Asia much further behind it than old 
Europe has done. The old Europe clings with great 
tenacity to some Asiatic ideas. In politics, it clings to 
the kingdom and the empire ; but in new Europe those 
old things have passed or are fast passing away. Here 
we find "for the first time in history the organization of 
commonwealths on a scale commensurate to first-rate 
national existence. In society, the ■ old Europe clings 
to caste. This feeling grows weaker as we travel west- 
wards in old Europe itself, aitd is being destroyed in new 
Europe by the contact of races. In the new world the 
bonds of race are suddenly dissolved, and man becomes 
a social unity, capable of combinations of a new kind and 
on a new scale. The religious ideas of the new and the 
old Europe present an equally marked diversity. The 
old world was intolerant, the new world is tolerant. New 
Europe, following Holland and England, has happily 
mingled the spirit of liberty with that of religion. The 
law of the new world is simpler and more liberal ; and 
in this matter the old Europe has been forced for very 
shame to imitate it. Even in England most of the legal 
and political reforms which have been adopted have been 
first tried in the new Europe. America is the only part 
of the world where Mahomedanism has not penetrated. 
Yet the new world has suffered from the taint of both 
slavery and polygamy, the two great Asiatic social evils 
M'hich the Mahoinedan laAV fosters and protects. But 
slavery is everywhere being gradxially rooted out : and 
the polygamy of the Mormon community in the United 
States bids fair to be a transitory pbenomenon. 

6. Reaction on the Old World.— We have just said 
that the best nations of the new world tend to become 
an abstraction of the soundest elements iir the old. As 
years go on, the old Europe cannot but conform itself 
more and more to the model of this abstraction of it^ 
own best elements realized on a large scale : and the old 
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Europe thus may be said morally to become the satellite 
of the new. The history of the political and social changes 
of the past century in the new and the old Europe alike is 
almost like the dream of the King of Babylon, in which the 
great image was smitten by a stone cut out without hands, 
and its iron and clay, and silver and gold, were broken 
to pieces together, and made like the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floors : while the stone that smote the image 
became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. 
Those great monarchies of Western Europe, out of which 
the new Europe sprang, have been completely metamor- 
phosed. It is true that this is not entirely attributable to 
the new Europe ; but the new Europe unquestionably liad 
a great share in the work. France is a republic, Spain 
has been a republic, and will be so again ; Engdand and 
Portugal are notoriously republics in a monarchical guise. 
Oddly enough, the Dutch Republic, to which, as ^ve have 
seen, the re-organization of the old Europe may be traced, 
has outwardly become a mcmarchy : but it is_ really a re- 
public with an hereditary president.^ In deciclijig one of 
the most important issues in the history of our time, the 
fate of South-eastern Europe and Western Asia, the re- 
action of the new world wdll probably be very apparent. 
These parts must be practically colonized over again ; 
and this can only be done under free political systems. 
Liberty and colonization have in fact already begun to do 
this great work in Servia, Roumania, and Greece : and 
the next steps wall perhaps be taken in Bulgaria, Crete, 
and Asia Minor. We have in one place of this volume 
briefly traced the connection of the growth of the colonies 
with the growth of the mechanical arts in Europe. The 
vastness and variety of nature in the new world has given 
an extraordinary stimulus to physical science. Men of 
science have interrogated nature in a more patient spirit ; 
they have unlearnt the narrow dogmas of a half-Asiatii.. 
philosophy. In the new world, where the imagination 
enjoys an ampler air than in the old, there have been 
formed many strange and wide aspirations. F ew of them, 
perhaps, have been realized ; but there is no doubt that 
here the great Christian dogma of the practical fraternity 
of mankind has taken for the first time its true meaning. 
In the new world all men are equal, and have equal 
rights : and as the new world is conterminous \vith the 
Spread of Christianity, leaving Mahomcdauisin, Ilinclu- 
itim, and Buddhism to Asia and Africa, so it is con- 
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terminous with the spread of political and social liberty, 
leaving to Asia the system of castes and dynasties. 
Turning to a more homely aspect of history, we shall still 
find the new and the old Europe on the same basis of 
progress. We have seen that this history is concerned not 
only with a larger area, but with a wider series of facts, 
than most histories. The gi'owth of the colonial nations 
is inseparably connected with the growth of wealth, 
enterprise, science, public sphit, and general enlighten- 
ment in the mother countries. This is why England and 
Holland have beaten the Latin nations in the colonial 
race : and colonial growth has reacted powerfully in all 
these respects upon The old Europe. The growth of 
inventions in machinery, one of the gi'eat distinguishing 
features of the last hundred years, has had much to do, 
both with colonial progress and with the progress in 
the old Europe produced by the reaction of colonial pro- 
gress. Without the steamboat and the railway, the new 
Europe would never have become what it has become : 
and it is the power-loom, the cotton-gin, the wool-combing 
machine, and such like inventions, which have given to 
the most flourishing colonial trades their present niagni 
tude and importance. The new world has had a most 
important effect on the well-being of the poorer people in 
the old Europe. It has produced materials for their 
work : it has afforded them an opportunity of escapiirg 
from a narrow field into a land where labour has every ad- 
vantage on its side, and it has also made food of all kinds 
much cheaper. The new M'orld has more food than it 
wants : from its abundance of productive land, it over- 
flows everywhere with the necessaries of life, and the old 
world of course feels the benefit. Not only our coffee and 
sugar, hut our very bread and butter, flour, cheese, lard, 
salted meat of all kinds, and even within the last few 
months our fresh meat, are brought to our tables from the 
new world. hTis illustrates perhaps better than anything 
else how close and real the ties between tlic old and 
the new world are becoming. 

7 . Political Relations of New Europe. — ^With regard 
to the great mass of the new European nations, that is, to 
those of the American continent from the 5t. Lawrence 
to Patagonia, their relation to each other and to the 
nations of old Europe is precisely the same its that 
existing in the nations of the old continent. They are iu"* 
dependent, and connected by no necessary ties whatever. 
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The new world has thus increased the absolute number 
of the great European family of nations. Most of the 
new members of that family may not be at present worthy 
of compai'ison in point of strength or wisdom with the 
old, but, as we have seen, they have been both strong 
enough and wise enough to establish their independence, 
and to organize themselves on an uniform basis, settin-^ 
their faces stedfastly towards progress ; their capacity 
for developnient is unlimited ; and succeeding generations 
will see the result. Asia and Africa themselves will 
perhaps be gradually Europeanized through the prepon- 
derance given to European ideas by the independent forces 
of the new world. The new Europe increases in population 
in a greater ratio than has ever been known : and it is 
impossible to guess what may be the exact effect of this 
upon the balance of national power on the globe. The new 
Europe embraces about twenty sovereign states, and may 
possibly break up further, so as to yield a greater number of 
political units standing towards each other in independent 
relations. These independent relations at present only 
exist in their perfect fonn in Europe itself, in the United 
States, and in Spanish and Portuguese America. The 
three great groups of English colonies which have been 
so often mentioned are at present in a state of semi-inde- 
pendence, which, if long continued, could not fail to # 
hamper their progress without conferring cither on them- 
selves or on the mother country any benefit in exchange. 

They occupy a position so anomalous as to constitute 
a class of their own in the new world. 

8. Canada, the Australias, and South Africa. — These 
three groups of colonies bring us back to a difficulty 
which was familiar to English statesmen a century ago. 

The Canadian and Australian Parliaments make their 
own laws, and raise their own taxes, just as the Parliament . 
of the United Kingdom does for Great Britain and Ire- | 

land. Their sole connection with the mother country is 1 

through the crown : and though they have been mainly I 

peopled, from the United Kingdom, in no sense can they 
be considered as sharing in its nationality. They do not 2 
wish to stand alone in the world, and they feel that they t 

are not strong enough to do so : besides this, there is a I 

natural and irresistible desire for peoples speaking the i 

same_ tongue to unite in fonning lai-ge and powerful com- | 
bmations. Year by year the world is learning to unite I 

its forces more and more closely. Every citizen of a I 


is*- 
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great nation bears reflected upon himself some part of 
the reputation of that nation. The Englishman and the 
Frenchman, the citizen of the United States and of united 
Germany, are proud of their title ; but no one at present 
could be very proud of being an Australian or a South * 
African, because these nations have not as yet produced i 
great men or done great deeds. The people of these j 

lands will sooner or later desire to attach themselves to j 

some great nationality. Now the English-speaking world 
is divided into two rival nationalities, those of the old 
country and the new country; of Britain and the United 
States. At present, Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
belong to neither. The first and last have cpiite lately 
been endowed with local organizations of their own, and 
we may expect to hear that the voice of these great groups t 
of colonies will be raised for a substantial federative union 
with one or other of the great powers which divide the 
English-speaking world. Unless these loose groups are 
attached by some such firm tie to England, one of them 
is quite certain, and even the others are very likely, to 
attach themselves to the United States. In the political 
as well as the physical world, atti'action is a mighty law. 

The statesmen of the latter nation have from the begin- ! 
ning regarded as a certainty the accession of Canada to ; 

the Union. The United States do not desire to conquer j 

Canada by force, but no one can foresee the effects of a 
political rupture with England : and the same relation 
extends to other British colonies. British Columbia 
and Australia both belong to the great world of the 
Pacific, on either shore of which America and Russia are 
rapidly extending their naval stations. The United 
States already have their grasp on the Sandwich islands, 
which are nearly half way to the Fiji group. The defences 
of all these colonies are in the condition which might be 
expected from their relation to one another and to the 
mother country. They do, in fact,' not exist at all ; the 
British colonial emijire, as it is called, is in this respect 
totally neglected. On the other^hand, many able poli- 
ticians have thought the empire a'mere figment, and if it 
possessed reality, not worth maintaining. This, however, 
is not so clear. England is the only colonial nation which 
has a population which is ever exceeeding iLs narrow 
geographica'l limits. The overflow of England now peoples 
states which, though English-speaking, are not part af 
England. Most of it peoples the United States ; and it ■ 
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will continue to do so as long as the present anomalous 
condition of things continues. If an actual union with 
the colonies were accomplished, there is no doubt that 
they would grov/ much faster. The overflow of her popu- 
lation would then enrich her own soil, A closer union 
with her colonies would certainly tend to secure for 
England that weight in the world which is imperilled 
by '’the scantiness of her geographical limits, ewr 
diminishing- in comparative size and importance with the 
increase in size and importance of the nations of the new 
world. Without her gi-eat Indian Empire, England 
■would have far less weight in the world’s balance of 
power. The weight -which her colonies are capable of 
adding to her substantial power is of a different kind : and 
it is no doubt true that it is impossible for English states- 
men to wield the political force of her colonies as they wield 
that of India. But it is by no means clear that some 
real tie of union might not be adopted which, without in- 
creasing the complexity of the imperial government of 
England, might add to its forces^ the fast-growing forces 
of the great groups of English independent colonies, or 
at any rate to prevent them from drifting away, and 
becoming rivals, if not enemies, as the United States of 
America have done. 

9. Present Colonial Empires. — This history has been 
to a great extent a history of the decline and fall of 
colonial empires. We have seen the outlines of a great 
French empire in North America, of which the Canadian 
Dominion claims to be the natural representative, fade 
away almost befoi'e they were recognized by the world. 
We have seen the fall of the British Empire in North 
America, and traced the break-up of the great Spanish 
empire in South America. In the course of the wars 
of the half-century of transition, we have seen the colonial 
empires of France and Holland utterly destroyed by the 
British arms. We have seen the Portuguese colony, 
through a singular combination of circumstances, reverse 
its natural relation to the mother country, and finally cut 
itself adrift. We have seen the settlements of all Europe 
on the coasts of India overshado-w'ed by the growth of 
the great Indian military empire of England. Europe, 
however, has still some relics of the old system to show. 
We have seen in the preceding chapter the- complete in- 
significance of the shadow of colonial empire wliich now 
exists. The Spanish West Indies are i-eally the only 
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fragment of the old colonial systems that remains worth 
notice ; and we cannot suppose that they will long remain 
in their present relations to Spain. The new French 
colonial empire, excepting j^lgeria, which belongs to tlm 
old world, is a mere phantom. Colonial empires, it is 
easy enough to see, are now a thing of the past. The 
United Empire of Great Britain and her colonies, at 
which we have hinted in the last paragraph, would not be 
a colonial empire in the true sense at all. It would be a 
Federation of independent States. 

10. Emigration. — The growth of the new Europe, 
as we have seen, has greatly, though by no means en- 
tirely, depended on the outflow of the superfluous popxi- 
lation of the old. Before the epoch of independence 
this outflow was considerable ; but it took an entirely 
new start after the peace of 1815 : and the last half- 
century has been a great era of movement for European 
peoples. Many things have concm-red to promote it. 
Steam navigation, the invention of machinery employing 
fewer hands, a reformed policy on the part of govern- 
ment in dealing with the poor, the diffusion of increased 
knowledge of the new world, have all tended in this 
direction. The main sources of this outflow of popu- 
lation from old Europe have been the United Kingdom 
and Germany ; and the former has always taken the 
lead. Religious persecution at home and toleration in 
America greatly promoted English emigration in the 
seventeenth century : and as early as 1710 emigration 
became a direct policy. In that year Oueen Anne’s 
government offered a free passage to America for dis- 
tressed labourers and their families : and the supei-fluous 
agx'icultural population of England has ever since poured 
into America in a steady stream. Special causes have in 
late years made Ireland its chief source. The destruction 
of the small holdings and villages of Ireland for the 
benefit of the landlords and large farmers, in the middle 
of last century, was one ; the unjust penal laws wei-e 
another. These laws drove the Irish Catholics to the 
new world in a larger proportion than the Protestants : 
and when this cause ceased to operate, it was succeeded 
by one even more effectual. The introduction of potato 
culture caused a great subdivision of the land, and doubled 
the density of the poor country population ; the failure of 
the potato ci-op in 1846 and 1847 suddenly drove between’ 
one and two millions of Irish to seek their subsistence in 
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the new world. A spirit of adventure, rather than actual 
injustice or necessity, has always promoted emigration from 
the island of Great Britain, especially from its northern 
portion. Wherever we go, whether in the new world or 
in the trading settlements of' the East, we hnd the Scotch 
to be the leading people among emigrant Europeans. 
Notwithstanding that depopulation of the Highlands 
which was once mercilessly pursued by the landowners, 
Scotland has never equalled Engla.nd, with its large teem- 
ing cities, as a source of population for the new world. 
England is the centre of news for the v^hole globe ; and 
as soon as new chances offer in any part of it, a spon- 
taneous emigration, not altogether of poor people, but of 
the large class of people of trading and industrial pursuits, 
who have saved a small capital, and of enterprising young 
men from the middle and upper classes, at once begins. 
Wherever these people go, the poorer emigrants, who 
have nothing to depend on but their labour, find the way 
made plain for them : and it is their pioneering that 
puts British emigration in a rank above that of the rest 
of Europe. Germany comes next to the British Isles 
as a source of population. Ever since the twelfth century 
the miners and artizans of Gei'many have been spreading 
into the bordering countries. From Spain to Lapland, 
from Lapland to the Black Sea, German settlements are 
everywhere to be found. Germans accompanied the Eng- 
lish to Virginia, the Dutch to New Amsterdam, and the 
Swedes to the Delaware : and they formed a large pro- 
portion of the people settled by William Penn in Penn- 
sylvania. Early in the last century German communities 
began to spring up in the state of New York and the 
Cai'olinas. Tempted by Law's famous scheme, they 
settled on the Mississippi ; and as early as 1750 the German 
element in North America began to rival that of the 
British themselves. The great stimulus given to British 
emigration since 1815 acted powerfully on Germany also. 
If we look at the tables of figures in which these facts 
are registered, we see that at every sudden push which 
British emigration makes German emigration rises and 
falls with it, like its shadow, following it not only to the 
United States, but to Canada, the Australias, and South 
Africa, The Germans, as we have seen, have also gone 
in inimense numbers to the nations of South America, 
.especially those in its southern latitudes. Though the 
Germans have helped to colonize almost every nation of 
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old and new Europe, they have never formed a national 
colony, because at home they have never been a solid 
nation, but a group of loose peoples. Moreover, the laws 
under which they have lived at home have not been such 
as they have wished to re-establish elsewhere ; they have 
been glad to attach themselves to communities where the 
laws were juster, and the society more equal. Conscrip- 
tion, governments oppressive in the minutest details, 
restraints upon marriage, forced labour, privileges of the 
classes above them, land laws either producing a mis- 
chievous subdivision of a soil universally mediocre, as in 
the Rhineland, or practically preventing it altogether, as 
in Austria, have impelled the poor people of Germany to 
seek a new life in a new world by a thousand inlets. If 
the German governments had been wise in the beginning 
of the last century, they might have ’founded somewhere 
a New Germany, which would have rivalled the New 
Britain. Certain wise men pressed Frederick the Great to 
buy ships and found colonies ; but he answered that a 
ship cost as much as a regiment, and that he preferred 
regiments. This answer tells us why some European 
nations have made solid offshoots from themselves in the 
new world, and some have not. The Germans come next ? 
to the Scotch and English as successful emigrants. Their ( 
patience, prudence, and love of work are unrivalled. The ■ 1 
German States have contributed to emigration in different 
proportions. Austria has large thinly-peopled countries 
belonging to her in Europe, as Russia has in Asia : hence 
the surplus population of Austria, like that of Russia, 
has generally emigrated to new seats in the old world 
instead of wandering to the new. Bavaria and Prussia 
are the chief sources of German emigration : but it is 
difficult to ascertain the extent to which it really goes on. 

One remarkable thing about German emigration is that it 
has for the most part been carried on against the will of 
the German governments. Looking on the people as their 
slaves, only born to fight their battles and till their lands, 
these have naturally thought it unfair that the people 
should want to forsake their fatherland for ease and 
liberty ; it is only when pauperism has been rife that they 
have favoured the movement. The new world has been 
to modern Germany what the great free cities were in 
former times, a place where liberty and honest labour 
could find a refuge from political and social oppression. . 

The French have never been a great emigrating people. 

c c 
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The poor starved peasantry" of France in the last century 
couJd not emigrate as the Irish and Germans have done 
because they were under a strong centralised government, 
because there were no free towns to serve as outlets, ' 
because they knew less of the new world, because many 
French colonies had disastrously failed, and because f 

they had a strong and famous nationality, which they I 

loved, in spite of everything, at home. French emigration I 

of any extent dates from the present generation. Most | 

of the new South American nations have been glad to I 

take French immigrants : and tens of thousands have I 

within the last thirty years gone to Algeria. Belgium, I 

with its very dense population, and perfect liberty of eini- I 

gration, has contributed greatly to peopling the U nited * 

States, and in a less degree to that of South America. In | 

Holland the main causes of emigration have been wanting, p 

and adventure has taken a mercantile rather than an 'j 

agricultural direction. Since the loss of its own colonies, j 

Holland has contributed to swell the general European ' 

outflow ; but the usual destination of the Dutch emigrant 
is still South Africa. The Swiss and Italians have helped 
to people the United States, Brazil, and. the Plate River ; 
the Italians preferring the latter district. The surplus 
poor population of one or two districts of Spain spreads 
chiefly over the neighbouring parts of Europe and Africa. 
Many thousands have gone to Algeria : and this has 
proved a great help to the French government, for the 
Spaniards have been taught by the experience of centuries 
how to deal with the Africans. The Portuguese emigrate 
chiefly to Brazil. In Eastern Europe, where the popula- 
tion is very thin, there is no impulse to emigration. On 
the contrary, it is a field of immigration, and under wise 
governments might seriously compete as such with the 
new world. Southern Russia, Western and Cenp-al Asia, 
and all the countries which have lately freed themselves, \ 
or are now freeing themselves, from the blight of Turkish m 
domination, would, under favourable circumstances, j* 
irresistibly attract western labour and capital. [ 

II. Summary. — The chief points in the history of the 
European Colonies, or, as it is better to call them, the ■ 
new Europe, are as follows. This history is divided into i. 
two main periods, separated by a half-century of transition 
(1775—1825). Previously to the said half-century, all the i 
European colonies, except the solitary settlement at the I 
Cape of Good Hope, were in America. “ The Colonies,” | 
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in those days only meant America, with the West Indian 
Islands : America was a colonial continent belonging 
in unequal proportions to several European nations. 
Setting aside for the moment the Plantation colonies, up 
to 1674 there were Jive America-holding nations ; from 
thence iintii 1763 there were foitrj and from thence 
until 1775 there were three of these nations. Between 
1775 and 1S25 the power of all three of these nations, 
after three more or less obstinate struggles, was completely 
extinguished, excepting only in the colonies conquered at 
different times by England from France : and instead of 
the colonies there were now independent nations in the 
whole length and breadth of the American continent. The 
only parts of their colonial empires which the five European 
nations retained were the West Indian Plantations ; and 
these have been for the most part decreasing in importance 
ever since, so that altogether we may say that Europe has 
no longer the same kind of interest in the Western Con- 
tinent that she had a hundred years ago. Since the half- 
century of transition, each of the independent states of 
America has a histoiy of its own : and we have endeavoured 
to show in what way the history of each has been affected 
by the special circumstances which have attended it. The 
fall of the colonial empires in America made the European 
colonial nations turn their attention in other directions ; 
and England has now attached to her three groups of 
colonies, most of which have already reached a stage 
quite corresponding to that of the United States at the 
epoch of independence. The Canadian and the South 
African groups are already united by confederations of 
their own : and perhaps the same thing will some day take 
place in the Australian, group. As for France, about the 
beginning of this century England took away every one 
of the rest of her colonies, just as she had already taken 
Acadia and Canada ; but most of them were restored, and 
since 1815 the French have been as busy as possible in 
getting up a new empire, partly colonial, partly Oriental, 
which includes a population of between two and three 
millions, mostly of native races. The Dutch have con- 
centrated themselves in their rich Oriental Archipelago, 
where they have been supreme ever since the massacre of 
Amboyna, excepting the short period, nearly seventy years 
ago, when the English took away all their colonies be- 
cause they were allies of the French. Nor have the . 
Spaniards and Portuguese made any new colonies. They 
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have striven to do the best -with rvhat is left them of the 
oM • but colonial empires are practically a thing of the 
past • No European power would now thipk of going to 
war for the sake of winning its ncighboui-’s colonies, be- 
cause colonial commerce is now in the main subject only 
to nominal restrictions, and gi'eater benefits than were 
derived in the last century by each nation from the exclu- 
sive commerce of its colonies now lie open to all, in the 
free-trading system which is adopted by most nations in 
proportion to their enlightenment. We have thus seen 
the colonial system fall, and groups of free nations spring 
up in its place. This is the whole history of the new 
world. We must not at present look for any great or 
material change in the relations of these groups of free 
nations : we may safely look upon the whole system of 
them as settled, and wait for them to fill up their outlines. 
New members may perhaps be added to the system 
before very long in the world of the Pacific, but they 
can hardly affect the main scheme of the colonial world. 
Altogether, it is plain that the changes and growths 
which make up this history are on a larger scale than 
any others that have been known : and it is this circum- 
stance enhanced-bv the sense of a great and unknown 
future, which gives to colonial history its peculiarly 
impressive character. 
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Auoukir, battle of, 141 
Abraham, heights of, 116 
“Absentees,” West Indian, 76, 197 
Aca-avi, negro leader, 235 
Academy, French, in 
Acadia, se^ Nova Scotia 
Acadians,_ in Cape Breton and New 
Brunswick, iCjo 
Acapulco, port of, so, 59 
Achin, Sultanate of, 354, 357 
Adderley, .Sir C., 193 
“ Additional Act,” Brasilian, 34s 
Adelaide, founded, 173; land bubble 
at, 174 

Aden, port of, 3S ; taken by English, 

jEgean Sea, Greek colonies in, 15 ; 

Venetian colonies in, 40 
Africa, erroneous ideas about shape 
of, 10, 36; Portuguese settlements 
in, 34, 35> 4S, 3S9 ! new discoveries 

Africa, French, 359 

Africa, South, history o£ colonies in, 

Africa, We.st, jrcff Fernando Po, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Lagos, Sene- 
gal, Sierra Leone 
African Association, the, 129 
Agra, taken by the English, 144 
Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 84, 83 
Alagon-s, Anti-Portuguese revolution 
in, 338 

Albany, N. S. Wales, 173 
Albany (New York), 63 
Albemarle, takes Havana, 117 
Albuquergue, Viceroy of India, 40 — > 
42. 45 
Aleppo, 41 

Alexander the Great, Eastern schemes 
of, 142 

Alexander, William (E. of Stirling), 
82 

Alexandria, port of, 41 

Algeria, taken by the French, 359, 366 

Alleghatiy Mountains, 83, 116 


Allocution, Papal, of 1856, 314 
Almeida, Viceroy of India, 40 
Alpaca, wool of, 300 
Alsioa, Argentine statesman, 267 
Alvarez, Mexican general, 314, 315, 
319 

Amazon river, made the boundary of 
Spanish America, 43 ; Jesuit mis- 
sions on, 96 ; opening of the, 350 
Amboyna, culture of the clove in, ss: 
English in, 57 ; massacre of, 58 ; 
taken by the English, 139: taken 
again, 143 

America, vLsited by the Northmen, 9; 
discovered by Columbus, 37 ; north- 
west coast of, surveyed by Cook, 


America, British colonies in, founded, 
C2: hjw stimulated by West Indies, 
76 : export corn to England, 77 : 
extraordinary growth of, 106 ; 
schemes for reorganization of, after 
definitive treaty, 124; their inde- 
pendence, 126, 127 

America, South, see Portugal, Spain, 
&c._: opening of (he rivers of, 330 
Americans, their ideas of America, 
376 

American independence, results of, 
128, 336 

Amherai, General, 116 
Amiens, peace of, 141, 187 
Aniirame, 210 

Amnesty, Canadian, 157 ; riots at 
Montreal of royalists on account 
of, ii. 

Andrada-e-Silva, the brothers, 340, 344 

Anguilla, island of, no 

Aniiam, sultan of, 358 

Anne, quee.t, emigration in time ol. 
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Anson, his expedition against Pern 
and Chile, 103, 117, 237 
“ Antarctic France, ” 48 
Anti-colonial party, 134, 136 
Antigua, sugar culture in, 70 ; forth 
fied, 99 

Antioquia. revolt at, 243 
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Anti-slavery movement, 75, 199 — 203 
Antwerp, rise of, 41, S4 
Apallachian mountains, see Alle- 
ghariies 

Apodaca, Spanish general, 240, 306 
“ Apoikiai,” 13 

Aponte, Maroon rising under, 361 
Aranda, count of, 232^ 

Araucanians, Jesuit mission among, 96 
Arboleda, Colombian statesmen, 246, 
24S 

Are-iiiipa, 2S7 

Argentine States, history of, 255— 
’ tendency of South Brazil to 
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Armada, the Spanish, S4. 37 
Aroa, copper mines of, 234 
Arrondisseraent, principle of, 139 
Arteaga, Mexican general, shot, 319 
Artig.ts, Argentii.e leader, 239, 264 
Arlidery, Turkish, size nf, 48 
Aruba, island of, 76, 306 
Aryan migration, 4, 20 ■ 

Ascension island, _ 212 

Asiatic piHtical ideas, 8; decline of, 

Assientol or slave contract, the, 74,102 
Assinee, 360 
Assumption founded, 91 
Astrolabe, the, 34 
Astronomy, progress of, 34, 121 
Athens, policy of, 13 
Atlantic Ocean, explored, 4, io_, 33 
Auchmiity, birS., takes Batavia, 143 
Auckland, capital of New Zealand, 176 
Audiencias of Spanish America, 50^ 
Australia, Purry’s ideas for cnl mizing, 
III ; its coast partially sun eyed by 
Cook, 122; Canadian insmvenls 
transported to, 153: general history 
of, 165-— iSs; compared with Brazil, 
333: present relation to England, 381 
Australian Agricultural Company, 170 
Austria, emigration from, 383 
Auslfian Netherlands, their trade with 
India, 113 

Avellaneda, Argentine president, 273 
Ayacucho, battle of, 233, 289 
Ayiitla, plan of, 314 
Azores, the, 34 

Azuero, Colombian patriot, 241, 243 


Bacon, on colonies, 16 
Baez, president nf St. Domingo, 228 
Eagot, Sir Charles, governor of 
Canada, 133 

Bahama islands, 6fi, i?6, 206; natives 
. of, 8 q ; neglected by England, 79 
B-vhia (San Salvador), town of, taken 
’•-y Willekens, 58 ; ceases to be the 


capital of Braril, 334; failure of 
revolution in, 338, second revolution 
339 : jealousy of Rio, 340 ; civil 
•war in, 341 ; elects Andrada member, 
342: revolt at, 344; revolution of 
1837 in, 345 

Balboa, discovery of the Pacific by, 43 
Balcarce, Argentine general, 2S7 ’ ^ 
Baldwin, Canadian statesman, 156 
Ballivian, president of Bolivia, 293 
294 

Ballivian, Adolfo, president of Bolivia 

29s 

Balta, Peruvian president, 299 
Banda, culture of the nutmeg in, 33 ; 
taken by the English, 139; taken 
again, 143 

Banda Oriental, see Uruguay 
Barbadoes, colonized by English, f<6, 
99 ; sugar culture in, 68 ; growth of, 
69; slavery in, 74; shipping of, 77; 
value of land in, 79 ; Ten Acre Men 
of, no : hurricane in, 199 ; effect of 
abolition in, 203; resists confedera- 
tion, 206 

Barbuda, island of, 76 
Bariineis, Nova Scotian, Sa 
“ Baninistas,” Brazilian party, 341 
Barrados, General, invades Mexico, 
S-ni) 

Barrington, General, takes Guadaloupe, 
117 

Barrios, Presideiit of San Salvad.r 


Bas.se Terre (St. Kitt’s), 70 
Basutoland, 193 

Batavia, founded, 36 ; its capture 
planned by the French, 113; taken 
by the English, 143, 335 
Bathumt, x6p 

Bavaria, emigration from, 3S3 
Bay Islands, 325 
Bee-farming in Brazil, 349 
Beet sugar, 136 

Behaim, Martin, his map of the w,.rld, 

Belgium, emigration from, 272, 3S6 
Belgr.ano, Argentine general, 238 ; in- 
vades Paraguay, 261 
Belzu, B.ilh'ian president, 294 ; assas- 
sinated, 295 

Benedictine monks in Brazil emanci- 
pate their slaves, 346 
Berhice river, 86 
Beresfi'rd, Ger.ural, 237 
Berkeley, Bishop, 134 
Berlin and Milan decrees, the, 141 
Bermudas, the, anS 
Besner, Baron d«, recoloaiies French 
Guiana, 121* 
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Biscayans, 275 
Black Kock, taken 


by the Ansl“- 


Canadians, 152 

Blackwaii, Hast India dockyard at, 61 


Blancu, Vei.czolan neueral, 250 


Blanco jiarti in Urnsnay, 264 
Blanco, Chilean leader, 279 


Bloemfontein, 193 

Blue mountains, Austialian, crossed. 


Board of Trade, the, 14S 

Boers, X)uich, in South Africa, 1S6 — 


Bogota (Santa Fe de), convention of, 
244 

Boisrond-Canal, president of Hayti, 

Bolivar, Siinc.n, Colombian president 
and Peruvian dictator, 239—253: 
his invasion of Peru, 289 — 291; his 
bad statesinanship, 242; liis death, 
244 

Bolivia, independence of, 290; history, 
291, 294; prospects of, 30a, 301 
Bonaire, island (jf, 360 
Bonaparte, Joseph, kiiiff >>f Spain, "142 
Bonaparte, Louis, kingof Hollaiiii, 353 
Bonaparte, Mapitleoa, his attack on 
I-Iayti, 139 : his designs on India, 
141 ; campaigns of ligypt and Syria, 
ib, ; Berlin and hlilan decrees, 141, 
150; his invasion r f Spain and P-.r- 
tugal, 142, 145 ; drives Portuguese 
court to Brazil, 33C; his death at 
St. Helena, 212 

Bonaparte, Napoleon III., his pro- 
tectorate in JCciitidnr, 252; his inter- 
vention in Mexico, 317 — 319; hastens 
hi.s fall, 321; colonizes^ New Cale- 
donia, 367; intermeddles in Sandwich 
islands, 370 
Bonavista,_ cape, 85 
Borneo, Sir James Brooke in, 211 
Boscawen, Admit al, n6 » 

Botany Bay, ifi6 

B lurbon, cr Reunion, island of, 99 ; 
taken by the ICnglish, 143 ; trade of, 
33^1. 359 ! emancipation of, 363 
Bourke, Sir Richard, 173, 174 
Boyaca, b.attle of, 241 
Boyadnr, Cape, doubled, 34 
Boyer, president of Ibiyti, 222 — 224, 


Etoyensts, 224 

Brazil, discovery of, 43; coIoniz.ation 
of, 46 : Dutch conquests in, 58 ; re- 
volt of Brazilmns, 59 ; trade of, 
passes to the thiglish, w. ; provisions 
exp'rled to, 77; gr.iwth of, 104, 
105 ; history of, since the French 
revolution, 333—333 : social and 
political condition of, 351 


m 

Brisbane, Sir Thomas, 170, 17Z 
Brisbane, town and river of, 171 ; 

made capital of Queensland, z8i 
Bristol, port of, 88 
Brock, General, 151 
Brooke, Clmrlcs, 211 
Brooke, Sir James, 2it 
Buccaneers, the, 65: general history 
of, 66 ; difficulty of suppressing, 107 
Buchanan, president, 330 
Buena Vista, battle of, 312 
Buenos Ayres, disco , eiy .and settle- 
ment of, go, 91 : taken by the Eng- 
lisii, 143, 257 : levolutiiju of, ib, ; 
influence of, in the Argentine pro 
vitices, 259: depression of, 263; 
tyranny of Rosas in, 263; its sepa- 
ration from. the confederation, 268; 
i-e-enters it, 269 
Bullies, Chilean president, 2S0 
Bull, papal, of 149.3, 42, 50 
BurgunJ}', luiiise c.f, 53 
Burrnah, i’.riiish, 210 
Biirra-Burra mines, -173 
Bustamente, Mexican president, 30B, 

311 

Bustillos, Bolivian minister, 294 
Bustos, Argentine caiidilla, 263 
Buxton, Mr., carries abolition of 
slavery', 202 
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Cabanas, president of Honduras, 237 
Cabot, Italian navigatfir, 47, go 
Cabral, discoverer of Brazil, 42 
Cabrera, discovers the alpaca cross- 
breed, 300 
Caceres, 222 

Cachacos, party of, in Colombia, 247 
Cadiz, p .rt of, 35, 102; its trade with 
Mexico, 51 regency of, 233, 237; 
their concesslms to Cuba, 361 
Caicos islands, 203 

Calicut, port of, 38 ; Vasco arrives 
there, ib . : its shallowness, 41 ; taken 
by the Dutch, 60 

California, Jesuit missions in, gO, 103 ; 
goldfields of, 160 ; invasion of, 312 ; 
sold to United .Stales, 313 
Callao, mutiny of, 2S9 ; surrender of, 
ib. ; sea-figh^oir, 297, anS 
Calpulaipam, battle of, 316 
Camhray, sultan of, 46 ; English 
envoys at, 37 

C.aiiad.a, origin of the name. 80 ; colo- 
nization of, St ; Jesuit missions in, 
g6 ; growth of, tos ; change of 
government in, 105; naliona! feeling 
ill, 106 : conquest of, by England, 
ns, 147: invaded by Montgomery, 
130; Acts of 1774 and 1791,'' zi.; 
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history of, 146—165 ; influence of 
United States upon, 146 ; rebellion 
in, IS3 : nnion of the provinces, ib. 
present (piestion as to, 380 — 382 
Canadian militia, to6, 152 , 

Canadians, emigration of, to United 
States, IS3, 156, iS9 
Cananor, port of, 38 ; taken by the 
Dutch, 60 

Canary islands, 33 ; emigration from, 
207 . , j 

Canning, Mr., recognizes independence 
of South America, 341 
Canterac. Spanish general, 288 
Canterbury, colony of, 182 
Cap Francois (Cap Henri, Cap Hay- 
tien), 136! the rising of 1791. t37; 
defence of, against Bonaparte, 139 ; 
Christophe’s capital, 220 
Cape Breton island, settlement of, 48, 
80 ; French concentrate them.selves 
in, IS ; fortification of, 87 ; taken 
by the English, 116; annexed to 
Nova Scotia, 160; Acadians settle 
in, ib. 

Cape of Good Hope, discovery of, 34, 

C^J^e Colony, founded by Van Riebeck, 
60 ; progress of, loS ; early history 
of, 183 ; taken by English, 139, 187 ; 
ceded to England, 143, 187 ; eastern 
province colonized, 189 ; parliament 
of, meets, 19 1 : respon.sible govern* 
ment in, ib. 

Capetown, growth of, 186 ; end of 
slave tr-'ide ai, 189 

Cape Verde islands, the, 34 ; Dutch 
settlement in, 71 
“Captaincies," Brazilian, 46 
Carabobo, battle of, 

Caraccas, earthquake of, 238 
Cardena-s, taken by lilibti.sters, 363 
Carillo, president of Costa Kica, 331 
Carleton, General, besieged in Quebec, 
148 

Carnatic, the, 114; nabob of, ap- 
pointed by Dupleix, ib. 

Carolina, slaveiy in, 74 ; rice culture 
in, 77, no ; growth of, 108 
Carrera, Guatemaltec leader, 324 ; con- 
quers Honduras, 323 ; his career, 
326 

Carreras, the, Chilean patriots, 276, 

Carthage, foundation of, 14, 20; 

colonial party of, IS 
Carthagena, founded, 43; siege of, 
240 

Cartier, F rench navigator, 47, 80 
Carvalho, see Pombal 
Carvalho, president of “Confedera- 
tion of the Equator,” 343 


Casa Mata, plan of, 308 
Castelli Argentine leader, 258, 287 
Caslclloii radical leader in Nicaragua, 
329 

Castile, 35, see Spain 

Castilla, Peruvian president, 293, 296 

Castro, Venezolan general, 230; presi- 

Castro, viceroy of India, 46, 358 
Cathay, old name of China, 37 
Cathcart, Lord, governor of Canada, 
156 

Cavalier settlers, 83 
Cayenne, rt’c Guiana, French 
Ceara, Anti-Portuguese revolution in, 
33S; levoltat, 344 
Celebes, taken by the Dutch, 55 
Central America, history of, 322 — 332 
Centralist party in New Zealand, 183 
Cerna, president of Guatemala, 327 
Cespedes, revolt of, in Cuba, 363 
Ceylon, Portuguese in, 40; taken by 
the Dutch, On ; taken by the English, 
139 ; ceded to England, 143 ; an. 
nexed to government of Madras, 
209 ; made a separate colony, ih, 
Chacabuco, battle of, 277 
Chaka, African chief, 1S8 
Champlain, founds Quebec, 81 
Champlain, lalte of, invaded by the 
Anglo-Canadians, 152 
Chandernagore, 114, 338 
Charles I. .sells Nova Scotia, 82 
Charles II. of England, his taxation 
of the West Indies, 71 ; his neglect 
of the colonies, 79; colonial policy 
of, 87 

Charles V., emperor, his laws, 44, 49, 
50 

Charles I V. of Spain, 139 ; driven from 
Madrid, 142, 304 
Charlotte, empress of Mexico, 319 
Cherokees, 18 

Chiapas, the, 44; join Mexico, 323 
Chihuahua, 3 53 

Chile, taken by Spaniards, 49-, hemp 
and flax prohiluted in, 103 ; general 
history of, 274 — 285 ; warwith Peru, 
=93 

Chiloe, Spaniards expelled from, 278 
Chilpanzingo, congress of, 3ofi, 308 
China, _ Portuguese trade with, 45; 

English envoys to, 37 ; Jesuits in, 93 
Chincha islands, 29B 
Chine.se, their share in Philippine trade, 
Sr ; their immigration in the colonies, 
8, 19, 112 337, 358 
Chiqmto Indian.s. gr 
Choiseiil, recolonizes French Guiana, 
119 : his intvig'ie,s ag.ainst England, 
124 ; his designs on India, 141 
Clioniale.s, gold mines of, 330 
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Christchurch founded, 182 
Christophe, General, 2ip ; emperor of 
Hayii, 220 ; suicide of, 221 
Church of England, importance of, in 
colonial history, 25 ; in the West 
Indies, 109 

Church, Roman Catholic, 25 ; intro- 
duced into Spanish America, 44 ; 
power of in Mexico, 303, 313; in 
Brazil, 342 
Cibao, mines of, 37 
Cinnamon, 40 

Civil marriage in Mexico and Brazil, 
^, 315 , 3 ^ 2 . 34 p 

Clarke, American traveller, 129 
Clarkson, Thomas, 200 
Clear-grits, or Canadian radicals, the, 
tS7i 15S: in favour of annexation 
to the States, ib. See Puros. 

Clergy, wealth of, in Mexico, 503 
Clive, his administration in India, iiS, 

Coduibamba, 2S7, 294, 29s 
Cochin, port of, 38 ; taken hy the 
Dutch, do, III 
Cochin-China, French, 358 
Cochrane, l,ord,_his aid to the cause of 
independence in Chile, 278 ; in Peru, 
28S ; ill Brazil, 341 
Cockpits, the, 13S 
Cocoa, culture of, 63, 170, 234 
Code-Henrij 221 
Code-Noir, 74 
Code-Rural, Boyer's, 223 
Coffee, culiure of, 71, 86; in Ceylon, 
209; in Hayii, 226; in Venezuela, 
254 ; introduced into Brazil, 334, 
348 ; extension of culture in Java, 
3 SS 

Coimbra, 33 ; Andrada at, 340 
Colbert, founds West India Company, 
70 ; colonial policy of, 71, 87; founds 
the East India Company, 77, 113. 
Coligny, sends a Protestant colony to 
Brazil, 48, 81 ; projects colonies in 
N. America, 81 
Colombia, name of, 235, 302 
Colombian Confederation (first), 233, 
24 r ; break up of, 244 ; (second), 247 
Colombo, taken by the Dutch, 60 
Colon (Aspinwall), port of, 248 
Colonial empire of England, too large 
afier the definitive treaty, 123; ex- 
pense of its defence, 124 : views on 
the future of, 123 ; present, not 
really ,an “empire,” 383 
Colonial office, rule of, 148, 149 ; its 
had effect in Canada, 152 ; supported 
by conservatives, 155 ; its bad effect 
in Australia, 177 

Colmrial secretary appointed in Eng- 
land, 148 


“Colonies,” Rom.an,iS ; settlements of 
the same kind made in the South 
American States, 272, 283, 301, 346 

— 348- 352 

Colony or Commercial System, 21 ; in- 
troduced by Spain, 30, 31 ; growth 
and character of, 98 ; its final break 
up, 144 

Colorado party in Uruguay, 264 
Columbia, British, growth of, produced 
by California, 160 

Columbus, Christopher, 33 , sails for 
Palos, 36 ; his discovery of America, 
return, and second and third voyages, 
37 ; compared with Vasco, 38 
Comayagua, taken by the liberal army, 
32S 

Combing-machine, the,^ 170 
Commerce, rise of, in Europe, 13 
Communism, 92 
Comniunis.ic colonies, 348 
Comonforr, Mexican general, 315, 321 
Companies, joint stock, 28 ; English 
borrow from Dutch, 57 ; growth of, 
100 ; dissolution of, 144. See East 
India, West India, Russian, South 
Sea, &c. Companies 
Concepcion, town of, founded, 49 
Confederation, in S. Africa, 193, 196; 
of the British Leeward islands, ao6 : 
difficulties of, in Windward islands, 
ib. : Colombian, 233 ; Argentine, 
238; Argeiiiine, without Buenos 
Ayres, 268, ; Peru-Bolivian, 292 ; dis- 
solved, 293 

Congress of Philadelphia, 127, 308; 
of Tucumaii, 258 ; of Lima, 298 ; of 
Chilpanzingo, 306 

Conservative party, in Canada, 133; 
changes its ground, ib, ; its junctinii 
with the ciear-grits, 137 ; in Chile, 
279 

Consiantia (S. Africa), 155 
Constantine (Algeria), 360 
Constitution act, the, in Canada, tj 8 
Constitutions, different, in America, 
106; West Indian, 109; Canadian 
of 1856, r57 ; of maritime provinces 
granted by George HI., 160 ; West 
Australian, 172; Lord Derby’s con- 
servative, New South Wales, 176 ; 
democratic, established in Australia 
by Lord Russell, _ 177, 179; Lord 
Derby’s conservatit e, in New Zea- 
land, 182; of Cape Colony, 190; 
Petion’s, in Hayti, 222 ; first Colom- 
bian, a,jr ; its failure, 242 ; second 
Colombian, 247 ; Venezolan, 230 ; 
Ecuadorian, 252 ; Chilean, 279 ; 
Peruvian, 296; Mexican, 308; uni- 
tary, of Mexico, 310; democratic, of 
Mexico, 311; radical, of Mexico, 
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314 ; federalist, in Central America, 
324; Brazilian, 343: “additional 
act ” to Brazilian, 34S 5 of Sandwich 
islands, 370 

Convicts, transported to West Indies, 
73: to Brazil, 90; settlements for, 
in the Australias, 166, 172, 180: at- 
tempted at the Cape, 190 
Cook, Captain, 122, 123. ^66 
Coolies, Hindoo, 19; m Natal, 192; 

in West Indies, 2.13, 3(15 
Copper mining in South Australia, 178 
Cordo.’a, Bolivian president, 295 
Cordova, Colonihian general, 243 
Cor.iish, admiral, takes Manilla, irp 
Coromandel coast, the, 39 ; the Dutch 
there, 60 

Cnrrientes, 265; invaded by Lopez, 271 
Cortez, Ferdinand, 43 : destruction of 
Indians by, go 

Costa Rica, republic of, 324, 325 
Covilhao, his travels, 38 
Craig, Sir James, governor of Canada, 
ISO . . 

Criminal law, English, introduced into 
Canada, 148 

Cromwell, conquers Barbadians, 09; 
his act of navigation, ib . ; plans con- 
quest of St. Domingo, fig his .set- 
tlement of Jamaica, 70; his policy 
outgrown, 89 

Crown governments, British, 106, 196, 

197 

Crusades, place of, in history, 12 
Cruz, revolt of, aSt 

Cuba, occupied by the Spaniards, 43 ; 
neglect of, 72; designs of United 
States on, 143 ; general history of, 
361 — 364; opening of trade of, 361; 
great prosperity of, zb. ; slavery in, 
36a ; really an independent republic, 
ib. 

Cub-an bloodhound.s, 138 
“ Cuban ” party, 362 
Cucuta, convention of, 241 
Cumana, founded, 43; Bolivar lands 
at, 240 

Curassao, Dutch island of, 71, 366 ; 
smuggling at, 72 

Cuyaba, explored by the Paulms, 333 
Cuzco, ancient capital of Peru, 44 


D. 


Dabon, 360 

Da Costa, governor of Braiil, 90 
Daman, 358 

Dampier, buccaneer, 67 
Darling, Sir Ralph, 171 
Darling Downs, the, 171, 181 
Davenant, Sir W. , on America, 84 


De Gourgues, vengeance of, 81 
De Monts, Pierre, 82 
De Poincy, governor of W. Indies, 70 
De Troyes, French leader, 84 
Debt. Canadian, 150 

Deccan, Subah of the, his concession )' 
to the English, iiS 
Definitive treaty, the, 118 ; its provi- 
sions, and effect on the position of 
England, iig ; and ou that of France 

DeY/t , Indian college at, 356 | 

Delagoabay, 194 
Delaware, Swedish colony of, 100 
Delhi, taken by the English,^ 144 
Demerara river, 86. Tcf British Guiana 
Denmark, its trade to India, 100, ris; 
abolishes slave trade, 200; Iiulijin 
settlements sold to^ England, 358! 
tries to sell St. Thomas and St. I 
John to America, 367 ( 

Deptford, East 1 ndia thickyard at, 61 , S 

Derby, Lord, gives cmisiiuitinn to N. 

S. Wales, 17U, and to New Zealand, 

182 _ ■ 

Derqui, Argentine president, 269 1 

D'Esnambuc colonizes St. Christopher, 


Dessalines, Haytian general, 140 ; em- 
peror of Hayti, 219 
D^Estrdes, Marshal, 75 
Detroit, fort of, jst 
Diamond fields, of Brazil, 105, 303; 

of S. Africa, 194 " . 

Diaz, Mexican general, 320; pitsi- i 
dent, ib. 

Diaz, Cuban insurgent, 363 
Dipo Negorn, revolt of, 356 
Directory, the French, 1 heir peace with ■ 
Spain, 139 ; proscribe Miranda, 237 
Discovery, niaritime, stimulus given 
to, by Cook’s voyages, 12S 
Di.sraeli, Mr. (E. oi' Beaconsiield), 137 
Diu, Portuguese settlement at, con- 
quered and recovered, 46 ; expedition 
against, by Solyman, .(8 
Domingo, President of Haj'ti, 227 1 

Drtminica, discovered by Columbus, 

37 ; aborigines driven to, 75 ; ceded ,d 
to England, 76; captured by the |' 
French, 127 ; government of, 206 I' 

Dominican order, missions of, gt i 

Dominican republic, 317, 219; submits I 
to Hayti, 222 ; its independence and | 
history, 228 ! 

Dominion, C.aoadian, mooted, 158, 
759; eflected by Nova Scotia and t 

New Brunswick consenting' to join 
in, 162 ; joined hy British Columbia 
and Vancouver’s island, 161, 163; | 
its prospects, ib. | 

Dona Francisca, “colony ’’ of, 348 I 
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Brake, English navigator, 57 
BrakenLcrg moviiitaiiiK, 192 
Dra'ijer, Cieueial, takes Manilla, 118 
Dueiins, prcsidenL of Sau Salvador, 
327, 328 

Dumas, Iiis successes in India, 114 
Bumesles, 223 
Dunedin, New Zealand, 183 
Diiplei-v, French administrator at 
Chaiulernagore, 114, 35S ; extends 
Frencli dominion, it<. ; removed to 
Pondicherry, ib. \ obtains Orissa, 
ib. : his plans and diplomacy, 114, 
iiS ; replaced by Dally, iiS 
Durham, Earl of, in Canada, 153, 154 
Dutch. Scf Holland 
Dutch Indies, captured by England, 
143 : restored to Holland, ib. ; ad- 
ministration of Daendels in, 35s : 
revolt of Dipo Negoro, 356 ; treaty 
•with England, ib. See India 


E. 

Ea.st India Co.mpanies, roo, 101 
Danish, 100 ; Dutch, founded out of 
smaller ones by the Slates-General, 
S.j. ; causes of its prosperity, 56 ; 
growth of, 60 ; found Cape colony, 
ib. ; at its height, rii, iiq ; sup- 
planted by the English and French, 
1 13; trade of, 121, 121; cede to 
Jiilgland right of na' igrri ’n, 127 ; 
decay and ab.iliLiou of, n.i, 13 , 140, 
187,333: English —1, “D-,ndoii,” 57; 
its treaty with the Dutch comjsany, 
37 ; pr.isperiiy of, 61 ; 2, *' Eng i-sh,’* 
til : 3, “ United English,” 61 ; pracu- 
cally a national institution, 140, its 
moni'pnly of trade ab tlished, 141 ; 
great growth of its empire, 144; 
Freiich, founded by Colbert, 77 ; 
Spanish, attempted, 113: Swedish, 

Eastern empire, designs of Alexander, 
Solyman, and Bonaisarte for, 48, 

Echavairy, Mexican general, 30S . 
Echeniqiie, Peruvian, preside.u, 296 
Economists of France, their doctrines, 

133 

Ecuador, republic of, it.s history, 251 
— 253 : in\ aded by Castilla, agti 
Egypt, loss to, from Cape route, 41 ; 
coiuiuest of, by the_ Turks, ib. ; 
Bonaparte’s successes in, 141 
Eldorado, 86 

Elgin, Lord, governor of Canada, 155, 

136 

Emancipists. 167 


Emigration, to the W. Indies, fostered 
by the French, 71 ; to America, 107 ; 
to the Canadas, 152 ; to New South 
Wales, 170, 189 : to the Cape, 183 ; 
to the eastern provinces, 189 ; to 
Natal, 192: to the Plate river, 272; 
to Chile, 2S3 : to Brazil, 3.|.6, 347 : 
to Algeria, 360; general view of, 
3S3 — 386 

Emmanuel (Manoel) the Gre.at, king 
of Portugal, 40, 41 ; his death, 46 
Encyclopedic, the French, 133 
Engages, the, 73 . 

England, c'-ilonics or, same type found 
in, 24, cS ; first American voyages, 
47 : first African voytiges, 56 ; com- 
petition with Dutch in the east, 36 : 
North American colunies begun, 57; 
growth of East India trade, tii ; of 
Ametican colonies, 62, 83, loO ; West 
Indian colonies, 66, 109 ; growth of, 
dg, 73, 88 : colonial system, 99, ro2 ; 
immigration to, loS ; Canada added 
to, 116; increased in West Indies, 
117, and in the East, iiS; definitive 
treaty and its effect on, 119, 124 ; 
lo.ss of North American, 127; de- 
velopment of Caiiatliaii, 130 ; founda- 
tion of Austrtilian, 131 ; change in 
opinion respecting, 136 ; increased by 
conquests from France and her allies, 
J39, t44; history of, .since French 
revolution, 146 — 214 ; colonial em- 
pire of, 380 

English people, their pfiitical idea.s, 
215 ; spread uf their language, 376 ; 
as emigrants, 384 ; natioimiity, as- 
similaiiiig power of, 349 
Eijire Rios, prot inco of, 273 
Episcopalimi colony in New Zealand, 
182 

E'-juator, federation of the, 343, 331 
Erie, lake, 132 
Knazuriz, President, 281 
Escoccses, Mexican parly, 314 
Esmeralda, cutting-out of the, 2S8 
EspaSola. See Hayii 
Essequibo river, 86 
Estancias and estancieros, 233 
Estannueros, Chilean party. 279 
European character, 7 ; how developed 
in colonies, 371— 37T 
“JCxaltados,” Brazilian party, 341, 344 
Eyre, Governor, 205 


F. 

Falcon, Venezolan general, 248, 230 

Falkland islands, 208 

Family compact, the Canadian, 135 

Famines in Brazil, 331 

Farias, vice-president of Mexico, 313 
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Faustinus J. Soulouque 

“Fazendas" and “fazendeiros of 
Brazil, 333, 335 . - c ^ 

Federalist parly, in Argentine States, 
250 ; triurapli of, under Rosas, 205 j 
none in Peru, 291 ; in Central 
America, 32+ , tt • j 

Federation, example of, set by United 
States, 147 

Ferdinand V. of Spain, 35 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, 233, &c. ; 

restored, 240 
Fernando Po, 360 
Ferrand, General, 219 
Feudal system, how perpetuated in 
colonies, 82 

Figueroa, revolt of, 276 
Fiji islands, possession taken of, by 
Great Britain, 184, 369 
Filibusters. .SVff Buccaneers 
Fi.sheries of Newfoundland, 48 ; mar- 
ket for, in West Lidies, 76 ; French 
share in, 81, S3 ; French interest in, 
127 ; fall into the hands of residents, 
162 

Fishing admirals, 162 
Flanders, cloth of, 32 
Flax culture in New Ze.aland.iys 
Flinders, discoverer, 168 
Flores, president of Uruguay, 203, 271 
L Florez, president of Ecuador, 244, 24(1, 

; 251 : quits the republic, 252; re- 

turns, ib. 

Florida, Huguenot colony in, 81, 102 
Fort Duquesne, Braddock’s expedition 
against, 116 

Fort George, taken by the French, 116; 

taken by the Americans, 151 
Fox, Mr.. 201 ... 

France, colonies of, begmntngs of, 47, 
48, <52 : in the Wc.st Indies, 66, 75 ; 
in the East, 77: in Canada, 80; in 
No-’a Scotia, 82; on the Mississipi, 
84; growth of, 87, 103, 113 — 115; 
Canada lost, 116 ; losses in West 
Indies and the East, 117, 118, 127, 
139, 143, 144 ; altered opinions re- 
specting, 133 ; lo.ss of St. Domingo, 
137 ; France left without a single 
Colony, 143 ; unimportance of those 
which remain, 35S, 364 ; futile at- 
tempts in recent times to found new 
colonies, 367, 369, 383 
France, emigration from, 386 
Fr.anci.a, Dr., dictator of Paraguay,a6i 
Francis I. of France, 80 
Franciscan missions, 91 
Franco, Ecuadorian general, 252 
Fraser, traveller, his discoveries, 129 
Fraser river, gold discovered on, 161 
Frederick the Great, 385 
Freemantle, port of, 171 


Free-selectors, party in favour of, 177 
Freire, Chilean general, 279 
French in the East, 113—113, ng ; 

bound not to keep troops, iiS 
Free trade, causes ruin of Danish a.id 
Dutch West Indies, 367 
French North America, feudalism of, 
compared with that c,f Brazil, 335 
Frias, Bolivian president, 293 
Frobisher, English navigator, 57 
Fur trade ia North America, 48, 83, 
84, 83 


Gabon, 360 

Gachupines, Mexican party, 303, 307 
Gainza, Guatenialtec leader, 323 
Galvez, Spanish statesman, 207 
Gama. See Vasco 
Gainarra, Perut’ian general, 292, 294 
Gambia river, setdcmeius on, 212 
Ganges, Jesuit missions on, 95 
Gardiner, c.aptain, 192 
Garibaldi, Colonel, 266 
G.aucho.s, 233, &c. 

Gawler, Governor, 174 
Geelong, municipal government in, 177 
Gcffrard, president of Hayti, 226 
Georgia, colony of, founded, 84 ; 
changes in, loS 

Germany, how afTecied by colonial 
history, 98, ico, 374 : emigration 


Hayti, 224 


Gerontocracy in h 
Gilbert, Sir H. , 8 
Gipps, Governor, 175 
Gladstone, Mr., 137 
Goa, 38, 338 : taken by the Portuguese, 


41 : Jesuits in, 95 
Godoy (prince of the peace), 139, 217 
^ ■ ; in Terra Firma 


Hayti, 37 ; _ _ 

Brazil, 104, 333 ; in California, 
in I’.riiish Columbia, 161 ; 


Gonzales, president of .San Salvador, 
328 

Goyaz, explored by the Paulists, 333 
Goyeneche, Spanish general, 2S7 
Graaf-Reynet, province of, igo 
Grammont, buccaneer, 67 
Granada, kingdom of, conquest of, 33 
Granada (Nicaragua), 329 ; taken by 
Walker, 330 
Grand B.assain, 360 
Great Mogul, the, becomes an English 
pensioner, 144 



Grenada, French, plantations ro, 70; 
confirmed to France, 75 ; ceded to 
England, 76 ; taken by the English, 
j:i 7 ; in.siirrection in, aoi ; captured 
by the French. 127 
Grey, Sir Ge .rge, lyS 
Greytown, 323 
Griciiialand-West, 19S 
Griquas, 193 
“Grito," 307 

Guadaloupe, coloruzed, 66; taken by 
the English, 117 ; Rodney’s naval 
victory off, 127 : taken again by the 
English, 143 ; recent history of, 364, 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty of, 313, 329 
Guadalupes, Mexican party, 303, 304, 

. 

Guanajuato, 315 
Guano, Peruvian, 300 
Guarani Indians, 91 ; marquis of the, 
262 

Guaran _ _ . 

Guardioia, president 
328 ; shoots Walker, 330 
Guatemala, captaincy-general of, 322 ; 

republic of, 323 — 329 
Guayaquil, port of, 231 — 233, 288 
Guazacoalco, French ■'‘colony” of, 321 
Guerrero, Mexican leader, 307 
Guerrier, president of _Hayti, 224 
Guiana, supposed empire of, 57, 86 
Guiana, British (i), Walter Raleigh’s 
expedition and colony, 57 ; ceded ( 
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Hamburg, city of,' its factory at St. 

Thomas, 72 
Hanseatic league, 13 
Hanway, Jonas, 130 
Harrison, John, invents the chrono- 

Havana, port of, 72; taken by Po cock 
and Albemarle, 117; effect of its 
capture, 118; mns.sacres of, 363 
Hawke’s Bay, province of, 182 
Hawkins, Sir John, founds English 
slave-trade, 74 

Hayti, discovered by Columbus, 37; 
mines of, ib. ; buccaneer state of, 
68 ; adopted by France, ib. ; growth 
of, 71 ; importance of, to France, 
79: destructiaii of n ' 
trading con 
condition 0 . 
tion, 136; effect of the revolution, 
137: intervention of England, 138; 
neutrality of, recognised, ib. ; Tous- 
saint, president of, ib . ; ruin of, 
beneficial to Jamaica, 19S, and 
Trinidad, 207; histo^or, ai6 — 230: 
Bolivar’s expedition from, 240 
Head, Sir Edmund, governor of 
Canada, 158 

Hegel, false prophecy of, 376 
Henry, Prince, of Portugal, 34 
Henry VIII. of England, 48 
Hernuj, pre.sideni of New Granada, 
245. 247 

Hidalgo, Miguel, 305 


Guiantt, Dutch, cecleil by the English, 
63, 7t ; t.akeii by the English, 139; 
tiikun a sec.jnd time, 143 ; part of, 
ceded to England, 143, 19S : servile 
■war in, 366 ; government of, ib. 
Guiana, French, 71, growth of, 87; 
recolonization of, 119 ; taken by the 
.English, 143 ; recent history of, 365 
Guiana, Venezolau, 254 
Guinea, coast of, discovered by Portu- 
guese, 34; Dutch settlement on, 72 
Gtiinea Conip.any (French), .Spanish 
slave trade in the hands of, 74 
Gunter, Edmund, 121 
Gutierrez, president of Colombia, 248 
Gutierrez, Peruvian general, 299 

II. 

“ Habitants,” or French Canadians, 
152, 154; conciliated by Elgin, 137 
Hacha, Bolivian president, 295 
Hall, General, isr 

Halley, Dr. , his chart, 121 ; corrected 
by Euler, ib. 


I lobart ‘I’own, 180 

Hobson, Captain, New Ze.aland colo- 
nist, 17s, 1^6 
Hodge, atrocities of, 202 
Hokitika founded, 183 
Ilolkar, M.ihratta house of, 144 
Holland, colonies of, necessity for, 53, 
34: fall into hands of mercantile 
companies, ib. ; in the east, 34 — 58 ; 
Brazil added to, 58, lost, 39 ; Cape 
Colony founded, 60; effect of, on 
Holland, 63, 100 : in West Indies, 
7r, and Guiana, 86; conservative 
system pur.sued in, 110—112, 120; 
lo.sses to England, 127, 139 ; decline 
of East India Company, 140; loss 
of the Cape and Ceylon, 143; revo- 
lutionary movement in, 187; modem 
history of Dutch Indies, 354, of 
West Indies and Guiana, 366 
Holland and Belgium, united kingdcm 
of, ib. ; its_ border forlre,sses against 
France, built by llie English, 143 ; 
break-up of, ib. 

Honduras, republic of, 323; itshistofy, 
327 
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Honduras, British, iiQ, 205, 3=5 
Hongi Hika, 17s 

Hottentots, ^enslaved_ hy ’ 

protected by ILiighsh, iSS 
Houston, General, 31 1 
Houtman, Cornelius, 54 
Howard, J'-.hu, 167 _ 

Hudson, iiuglish navigator, 62 
Hudson’s Bay, 84 , 

Humaita, capture of. 271 
Humb -.ldl, nC, 376 
Hunter Ri\ er, 1 69 
Hyder Alt Khan, iiS 

I. 

IBEKVILPE, colonizes Louisiana, 84 
Iguala, plan of, 307: adopted by 
Nicaragua, 323 
Incas, the, 44> ^32, 30J 
Indemnity Act, Canadian, 157 
India, Portuguese conquests onJ tr^de 
in 40 41. 4S. 5=: tnceroys of, 4°. 
Dutch and iingli.-.h gain a fooung 
in (j-i. 5i : Jesuits in, 93 , i-Janes 
and Swedes trade to, too : P'otv-h 
of Dutch and Patter in, 

in— ns : English defeat French am- 

bition in, 1 19; losses of ^utoh in, 
J27 143; great advance of English 
power ui, 144: new English colonies 
connected with, 209; Dutch and 
Danish settlements in, become Eng- 
lish, 356. 3SS: Portuguese and 
French seltlemeiPS lo, 350 
Indies, Dutch council of the, 56: 

Spanish cnimcil nf the, 44. 5o 
Indies, East. Sac India, Dutch Indies, 
Philippines. 

Indies, W’est. Nnc ^\ est Indies. 

Indigo cnlmre, 63 : in Jainaic.i, 203 
Ireland, emigrn.ion from, 107, 383 
Isabel of Spain, 35, 36 
Italy, in the middle ages, 13; how 
affected hy colonial history, 100, 
374 ; emigration from, 272, 386. 
Iturbide, General, 306 ; proclaims plan 
of Iguala, 307 ; emperor, tb. ; con- 
quers Central America, 323 1 shot, 

Iturrigaray, viceroy of Mexico, 304 
I VO, Pedro, 351 

J. 

Jamaica, occupied by Spaniards, 43; 
conquest of, by the English, 69: ex- 
tinction of natives in, 89 ; insurrec- 
tions in, 138, 202, 203 : decline of, 
203; political ^changes in, 203; 
eclisped by Trinidad, 207 


James I., emperor of Hayti. Sac Desjs 
lines. 

James II., of England, 63: colonial 
policy of, 88 

Jamestown, Virginian capital, 24, 82 
Janssens, governor of the Cape, 1S7 
Japan, trade of, acquired by Portu- 
guese, 46 : Xavier preaches in, 47 ; 
other Jesuits in, 95 
Java, Dutch settlement on, 54 Ba- 
tavia founded in, 56 ; prosperity of, 
112 : modern history of, 354—356. 
Jesuits, assist the Portuguese in Ameri- 
ca, 47 ; in the I'lnst, 48, 05 ; preach 
against the Dutch in Brazil, 59 ; on 
the Ohio, S3 : missions of, 90—95 ; 
full of, gC>; brought back in New 
Grenada, 246: kept out of Chile, 

282 ; their great hacienda in Chile, 

283 . - . 

Jews, European character of, 7; re- 
ligious and political ideas of, 8 ; 
migration of, 20 ; settlement of, in 
Brazil, 46, 90 

John II. of Portugal, 35, 38 
John III. of Portugal, grants Brazil 
to the barons, 46 ; sends out the 
Jesuits thitlier, 47 
John IV. of PoriiigiU, 337 
John VI. of Portugal and Brazil, emt- 
gration of, 336 : lands in Brazil, 
337; return of, to Portugal, 339; 
dies, 343 

Johns .11, Rev. Robert, 234 
Joitiville, Prince de, invades Mexico, 
309 ; gives name to a Brazilian town 
348 

J.,vellaiio, pre.sident of Paraguay, 279 
Juarez, Mexican president, 314, 315 
his goiernment recognised by ihe 
States, 316; defeats Miramnn. zb, ; 
president, /b. ; France refu.ses to 
recognise him, 317 ; retires to San 
Liii.s, 318: re-enters Mexico, 320; 
death of, zb. 

Juiiin, battle of, 289 
Junot, Marshal, 337 _ 

Juntas, South American, established, 


K. 

KArFIK.S, 188 T, • • , 

Kaffraria, discovery in, 129; Bn'ish, 
igi ; incorporated with Cape, zb. 
Kamehamebas, dynasty of, 369 
Kanay capt ured by England, 143, 209 
Kapunda mines, 178 
Karikal, port of, 358 
Kidd, Captain, hanged, 68 
Kingston, Canadian capital at, 135 ; 
removed from, z'b 
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■ Kirk, Sir D., conquest of Quebec by, 

• 8s' 

■ KHlii, a Roman colony, lo 
:lCQrorareka, settlement at, 175 
Kourou, Cboiseul's colony at, irg 


La Croix, river, 8a 
La Mar, Peruvian general, 292 
La Pcrouse, voyages of, raS 
I,a Serna, viceroy of Peru, 277, 289 
Laljuurdunnais, French administrator 
in India, 114; defeats the linglish 
and takes hladras, /V). ; returns to 
Europe, 

Labrador, 83 
Lalmau, 21 1 

Lafontaine, Canadian statesman, 156 
Lafueiite, Peruvian general, 293 
Lachlan river, 169 
Lagos, 212 

Lake Superior navigably connected 
with the ocean, 164 
Lakes of America, 106 
Lally, his administration in India, 118; 

routed by Coote at Wandewash, li. 
Lancaster, John of, 104 
Land laws, bud, in Georgia, 108 
I,as Casas, bisliop, 44, 43, 90 
Las Piedrtis, battle of, 258 
Lassalle, explorer ' jf the ivIlssissippi.Ss 
“ Latin ” races, the, 6, 7, 214, 216,230 
Launceston, town or, 180 
“ Lavradores " in Brazil, 347 
I,eclerc, French general in Hayti, 140 
Leeward Islands, 63: assembly of, 
tog ; confederation of, 206 
Leogone, Bnyev beaten at, 223 
Leon (Micanigiia), re\ olt of, 324, 329 
Lerdo de Tejada, Mexican president, 

Lewis, American traveller, 129 
Lexington, battle of, 127 
liberal party in Canada, 135 ; progress 
of, zi. ; favoured by Lord Elgin, 
157 ; its policy, 138 
lama, built by Pizarro, 44 
Linares, Bolivian presidetit, 294, 295 
Lincoln, a Roman colony, 16 
Lircay, battle of, 279 
Lisbon, rise of, 33, 40, 41 
Ijlanquiliue, " colony ” of, 283 
Logarithms, discovery of, 121 
Lolonois, buccaneer, 67 
“ London, port of, 88 

London Company (East India). See 
East India Company 
Lond 'H Compaiijr (North America), 62 
Longitude, reward offered for method 
of determitiiiig, 121 ; won by Harri- 
son, zi. 


Lopez, Argentine caudillo, 239; sue 
ceeds Rivadavia, 263 ; assists Rosas, 
265: poisoned, ib. 

T opez, Cuban insurgent, 329 
Lopez, governor of Buenos Aj'res, 268 
Lopez, Carlos Antonio, dictator of 
Paraguay, 270 

Lopez, Francisco Solano, dictator of 
Paraguay, 270 — 272, 273 
Lopez, Jose, president or New Grana- 
da, 246, 247 

Lopez, Narcisso, invades Cuba, 363 
Lnpez-Jordan, revolt of, 273 
Louts Xin. of P’rance biij's Nova 
Scotia, 82 

Louis XIV., colonial policy of, 83, 87, 
339 : attacks Brazil, 104 
Louis Philippe, colonial policy of, 359, 

369 

Louisburg, capture of, 106; second 
capture of, ii6_ 

Louisiana, colonized, 84; growth of, 
87 ; sold to United States, 136 
Lowe, Mr., 177 

Lower Canada, French province of 
149 ; parliamentary history of, ii. ; 
invaded by the Americans, 151 ; ex- 
tinguished by the Union, 134 
Loyalists, Canadian, so-called, 153 
Loyalists, North American, in Canada, 
130, 148 ; iii Nova Scotia, 160 
Lumber trade in Canada, 138 
Luther, hlariin, 27 


Macao, Portuguese settlement at, 43 
Macavthur, Lieutenant John, 170 
Macassar, government of, 61 
Mackenzie, Mr., Canadian premier, 16.3 
Mackenzie, traveller, his discoveries, 


Mac^enric 


161 


River, g;ild discovered oi 


Macnab, Sir Allan, 153 
Macquarie, governor of New South 
Wales, i6S, 176 ; his policy, 169 
Macquarie River, 169 
Madagascar, Colbert’s projects for 
colonizing, 77 ; failure of coloniza- 
tion in, 359 

Madeira, colonization of, 34, 46 ; ■ emi- 
gration ffum, 203 

Madras acv^uired by the English Com- 
pany, 6 j 

Madura, island of, 334 
Magelhaens, Portuguese navigator, 30 
Mahe, French port in India, 358 
Mahogany trade, 203 
Mahometians, 33, 46; America un- 
tainted by, 377 ’ 
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Mahrattas, the, 114, 143; great war 

Maitlandf^eneral, evacuates Hayti.iaS 

Maize, culture of, 43 
“Majority,” the, in Brazil, 345 
Malabar coast, the, 39; iJutch settle- 
ments on, 60, 1 12 

Malacca, taken by Albuiuerque, 42; 
by the Dutch, 60; by the English, 
139, 210, 3S6 
Malagrida, Father, 97 
Malays brought as slaves to the Cape 
Colony, 61 

Malta, taken by the French, 141 : cap- 
tured by the English, ib. 

Malta, knights of, obtain the French 
West Indies, 70, 87 
Manhattan island, 62 
Manilla, founded, 50 •. taken by the 
English, 118 ; made a free port, 132; 
growth of trade of, 357 
Manitoba, 164 

Manufactures stimulated by colonies. 


. 


,245, 


344 , 


Melgarejo, Bolivian president, 29s 
Melinda, port of, 43 
Medina, president of Honduras, 328 
Mediterranean sea, importance of, 4 
Mendoza, province of, 276 
Menendez, Peruvian president, 293 
Mercator, his chart, 121 
Metcalfe, I,ord, givernor of Canada, 
iSS ; yields public patronage to the 
ministry, ib. 

Methuen treaty, 104 
Mexico, colonial life in, 23 ; discover3 
and conquest of, 43 ; viceroyalty of, 
50 : general history of, 302 — 321 ; in- 
fluence of, on Central America, 323, 


Maranhao, revolt t.. 

Maritime provinces, the. See Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton 
Island, Prince Edward’s Island 
Maria, Queen of Portugal, 343 
Marlborough, province of, 182 
Marmalade, Duke of, 221 
Maroons, or runaway slaves, 68, 71, 
104, 13S 

Marquesas Islands annexed by France, 
3S9 

Marquez, president of New Granada, 


Marsden, Dr., missionary, 17s 
Martinez, president of Nicaragua, 330 
Martinique, colonized, 66: Jesuits in, 
96 ; fortifications of, 99 ; taken by 
the English, 117 ; taken again, 143 ; 
restored to France, 364; abolition 
of .slavery in, 365 ; colonial emanci- 
pation of, ib. 

Mashorca, Mashorqueros, 266 
Matamavos, Mexican leader, 305 
Mat to Grosso, invaded by Lopez, 271 ; 


Ivliguel, Dom, claims crown of Pnr. 

tugal, 343 
Mina, Xavier, 306 

Minas Geraes, province of, 104, 333, 

Miner.a 1 *ml in Canada, 159^ 

Mining, progress of, in .Spanish 
America, 59; progress of, in South 
Brazil, 333 

“ Ministerio de Ultramar," 360 
Miquelon, French island of, 8$, 127, 364 
Mitamon, Mexican general, 316 
Miranda, gener.-!!, 142, 236, 238, 276 
Missions, Jesuit, 89—97 
Mississippi, valley of the, 83 
Mitre, Argentine statesman, 268 ; de. 

feats Derqui, 269 : president, ib. 

“ Moderados,” Brazilian party, 341, 34a 
Mohammed-Ali-IChan, anti-nabob ot 
the Carnatic, 115; leaves his ad- 
ministration to the English, 118; 
acknowledged by the French, ng 
Moluccas, the, visited by the Porta- 
giiese, 42 ; taken by the Dutch, 55 
Moinbaz, 45 

Monagas_, Venezolan president, 249, 
250 : his death, ib. 

Monck, Lord, governor of Canada, 158 
Monkton, General, takes Martinique, 


Mauritius, or Isle of France, 99 : taken 
fay the French, 114; taken by the 
English, 143: ceded to England, zA; 
history of, 210 

Maximilian, archduke, of Austria, 
3tS; elected emperor of Mexico, 
ib. shot, 319 
May of e, 360 
Maypo, battle of the, 277 
Melbourne, founded, _ 173 ; municipal 
government begun in, 177 ; sudden 
growth of, 179 


Montcalm, General, iid 
Monte de las Cruces, battle of, 303 
Monterey, Mexican republic at, 31S 
Monte Caseros, battle of, 2S7 
Montealegre, president of Costa Rica, 


Monteverde, Spanish general, 23S 
Monte Video, taken by the English, 
237 ; Artigas master of, 264 ; retreat 
of Argentine unitarists, ib. ; defence 
of, 266 

Montteal, founded, 81 ; capitulates to 
the English, 117 ; liberals make it 
the Canadian capital, 135 ; ocean 
steamers brought to, 156 
Montserrat, sugar culture in, 70 
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Montt, Manuel, president of Chile, aSi 
Moonia civpper vuiucs, lyS 
“ Mours ” of the West, tlie, 9, 33, 53 ; 

slave trade hnrrnweJ frnni them, 73 
“ Moiirs” of the Mast, the, 39 
Mora, jn-esicleiit uf Costa Riea, 331 
itlora, ' Raphael, president of Ciista 
Rioa, 331 : shot, 33^^ 

“ Moradores,” in Rrazil, 347 
Morale;;, Mrili'. iau president, 29s 
M'.irazan, Central American statesman, 

Morea, ci'd-mi/atinn in, 3C9 
Mo . los, Mexican leader, 305 
Mortmn, Rcuadnrian president, 252 
Mnret, Sitanish siaiesnian, begins re- 
forttis for the Philippines, 338 ; 
iiholishes sla\ ery in the West Indies, 
3^.^, 3f't 

Miireton i!ay, setllement of, 171, iSi 
Morgan, buccaneer, fi? 

Moriscoes, expelled from Spain, 103 
Morillo, Spanish geiieral, 240, 33S 
Mormons, the, 377 
Modcco, 33 

MtiS'iiiera, C)toiiihian_ general, 242: 
presitient, api; again, 246; .again, 
in the second federation, 248 ; iii- 
vaclos Kcuador, lYi. 

Mosiuilo coast, 325 
Mozamhi'iue ciias:, 43 
“ hi idler of Gnd," capture of the, 56 
Mula I ti ics, antagonism of N egroes and, 
22-1, 227 

Munster, treaty of, 113 
Murillo, Colomhian statesman, 247 
Mtirraj' river, 171 
hJysore, kingdom of, 144 


N. 

iJaiukk.Sir G.j ipo 
Narino, Colombian patriot, 236 
Nass.au, Prince Jnhii-Maurice of, 58, 59 
Nassau, capital of Bahamas, 206 
Natal, 191, 192 : independence of, r'A 
Natalia, republic of, 192 
National assembly, the French, and 
Hayti, 137 

Native races, treatment of, 17 
Nautical alinttnac, 122 
Navigation, on the MeJilermnean, 4 ; 
of the Teutonic peoples, 9; progress 
of, gS, 12 1 

Navigation act, 22. 69, 77, 107 : re- 
laxed in the West Intlies, 131, 201 
Narigalion, steam, impruvcineiil of, 
on the Pticific, 2S3 
Negus, the, 38 
Negnpatam, 60 
Nelson founded, 176 
Nevis, sugar culture in, 70 


New Amsterdam founded, 62 
New Brunswick, coalin, 159; annexed 
to Nova Scotia, j6o ; settlement of 
Acadians in, rV'. 

New Caledonia, 367, 36S 
New France, 48, 8n; vast extent 
claimed for, 84, 87. Si.’e Canada _ 
NewGr:niada,seillement of, by Spain, 
49 ; mines of, /fi. ; slavery in, 74 , 
viceroj'alty of, 103. Scr Colombia 
New' Guinea, 184 

New Mexico, 311 ; Jesuit missions in, 
96 ; invasion of, 312 
New Netherlands, 62 ; conquered by 
the English, 63 
New Plymouth founded, 17G 
New Pros idence, 206 
New .South W.ales, colonized, 131 ; 
history of, 106—171, 173; canserva- 
tive constitution, 176; deiuociatic 
constitutin’., 177 

New South Wales corps, the, 16S 
New' Wales, 124 
New Westminster, 161 
New York, O3 

New Zealand, surveyed hy Conk, 122; 
colonies esiablislied in, 17s: made 
independent of N. S. Wales, 175 ; 
growth of, t8a ; abolition of pro- 
vincial governments in, 183 
Newca.stle, setllement of, 169; co.al 
at, /A 

Newfoundland, discovered by Cabot, 
47 : relinquished by French, 85 
mstovy of, i6i, 162 

Niagara, taken by the Anglo-Cana- 
dians, 152 

Nicavagu.a, history of, 329 
Nile, river, 41 ; battle of the, 141 
Ninety-two resolutions, the, 153 
Nissage-Saget, president of Hayti, 227 
Nitrate of soda discovered in Peru, 300 
Nobility, black, in H.ayti, 226 ; aboli- 
tion of, in Colombia, 241 
Nuhreg.a, Jesuit father, 90 
Nonconformist cedony in New Zea- 
land, 176, 1S2 
Nootka Sound, 160 
Norfolk Island, settleinen; of, 167 ; 

removed to Tasmania, 168 
“ North-West," government of thc,i64 
North-West Passage, Cook’s voyage 
in search of, 123 
Nossi Be, 360 

Notables, assembly <}f Mexican, 318 
Noumea, port of, 36S 
Nova Scotia, French settlements in, 
82 ; destroyed by English, ; ceded 
to England, 84, 160; French expelled 
from, zi.; submits to taxation by 
England, z'A ; coal in, 159 = 

Nunez, Spanish admiral, 282 
J) D 
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o. 

Obando, Colombian general, 247 ' 
president ibr, heads the artisan 
revolution, ih. 

Ocana, convention of, 243 
Oceania, colonization of, 1S4, 368 
O'Donnell, captain-general of Cuba, 
363 

O’Donoghue, last viceroy of Mexico, 

O’Higgins. Ambrose, 276 
O’ Higgins, Bernardo, 276, 277 : presi- 
dent of Chile, 27S, 271J 
Ohio, valley of the, Kreiich on, iifi; 
route fr./m Canada to Louisiana, 
ih . ; colony of New Wales on, 114 
Olenata, Spanish general, 289 
Olinda. See Pernambuco. 

Ont.ario, settlements on Lake, 448 
Orange, town of (Alb.any), 62 
Orange River Free State, ipr, 193, 
cast adrift by Engl.and, 193: dia- 
monds discovered in, 195 ; future 
of. 196 

Orbegjs 0, Peruvian general, 202 
Orders in council, made by tho'lCnglish 
government, 141 

Oregon boundary, questi^n of, is<5 
Orinoco, discovered by Columbus, 37 
Ormuz, conquest of, 42 
Os .rio, Spanish general, 276 ; de- 
feated by San Martin, 277 
Ospina, Colombian statesman, 243— 

*Ws\vego, taken bjr the French, 116 
C)tag.), Presbyterian colony at, 1S2 
Otaheite, visited by Cook, 122 
Olltiwa city, C.anadi.an capital, 138 
Ottawa River, boundary of the Cana- 
das, 149 


P. 

P.A.C1 KIC Ocean, discovery of, ii, 43 ; 

crossed by Magejhaens, 50 
Pacific Islands, visiletl by Kuropeans, 
129; colonization of, 183, 184 
Pacific islanders eng.aged as labourer-s 
in Queensland, 181 
" Pacte Colonial,” 365 
Padilla, genera), 242 
Paez, Colombian general, 242, 244 ; 
president_ of Venezuela, 246, 249 ; 
his invasion, ib. ; second invasion, 
230 

Paiva, his journey to the east, 38 
Palafox, General, 306 
Paliokata, 60 

Palmares, Maroon state of, 104 
Palmerston fiiunded, 179 
Palos, p.'vrt of, 36 

P-anama, town of, 32 ; taken by Buc- 


mx. 


oanecrs, 67 ; independent state 
24S ; its railway, iL-. 

Papineaii, Canadian patriot, 152 
Para, revolts at, 339, 344 
Paraguay, Jesuit stale nf, qt- 
effect of dissolution of the - 
upon, 97 ; modern liistory' of, • 


Panimatta, 1G7 

Panina, seat cif Argentine gover 
26S, =6n 

“Parceriti,” in Eiazil, 3.17, 34S 
Pardo, Peruvian presidciii, aup, 
Ptirk, Mungo, _Afrir;tn trti'. file, 
Paiaicularisin in Ihazil, 340, 35’ 
Patterson, ira\ oiler iu Jvtillrtu' 
Paulists. St. P.'itil. 

Pavoii, battle of, '.idt) 

Paz, Argentine general, eds ^ 
Paz, president of Gualcni.uu, , 
Pedro .1. of Pu-azil, Crown ^ 
■^39: regent of I-Jrazil, ii\ , 
to return to Purtug.al, ipp 
peiutil Defender nf I’ruz, 
Constitutional ICmpovor, ;7’ 
'■'f, It-ie. 3431 abdicates c 
Portugal. ^43: abdicates ta 
Entzil, 3.14: death of, /fi. 
Pedivj ir.' of Erazil, comes , 
till-, me by the abdication 


■ 345 : reign of, 34C1 K 

Peel, .Sir Uoltert. 157 : .#■ 

Pegu talceij by the Jliitch, iit '.f.' 
Pelagians, Chilean parly, 279 
Pelu'cones, Chilean party, 279 
Penn, C'Teneral, fn 
Penn, William, iS, 203 
PeniisyK ania, growth of, R.}, lod, loS 
Pereira, president nf In-nguay, 'M'S 
Perez, Ib-esi'.ienl of O.h mbin, 249 
Perez, Chilean president, 281 
Pernamlnico, pr,-ivince of, Dutch ad" 
minisirati n in, 58 : revolution of,, 
33S ; its jealousy of Rio, : cl'di 
warin, 34 t; forms “ Federrui m 


104; 2. Recife, 330. ij! 

Persian Gulf, Armiiiuertiue in t f,’; 
Perth, town of, 171 
Peru, disc ,vered and coiiiiuets •. 
the Spaniards, 43 ; viccroyalti 


governed, 102; prohibition o 
in, 103; gener.al history of, 
JOT : disasters of military govei 
in, 297: reduction of the 


L\1 299; treaty of, with Brazil, for 
(M nnvigaiinj, the Amazon, 350 
eru. Upper. .V,v Bolivia. 

, eslal, B-iver beaten at, 223 
si r Mtirtj'r, sayisig f, iit 
' .fora presidetit of Hayii, 221, 240 
nlora 'P-'I^'.34S 
' Rit W Culture,” 340 
j * Mot « I’urUi-ian president, 2O2, 296, 


■ Vtorea "f Epain, 53; his hostility 
' Dutch naval progress, 53 

i \p,,ilippine Islands, discot ery lif, 50; 
' ‘ f’ "“b Acapulco, /i. ; Phuip- 

f, line C Jinpat.y, loi, 132, 357: opeii- 
1 a ”5 tnide of, 357; improved 
admimstrau n of, 35S 
lullip, governor, .sent out by Pitt. 132, 
'■ founds seltlemeuts of Sydney, 

j® ■f^t.ienicians 7, 9 ; colcmie.s of, 14, 15 
i * j.’jchegrn, his coiiiiuests, 139 
j.^jchincha, battle of, 251 
R jPifeiTot, president of Hayii, 225 

p- ^iiizon, Spanish navigator, 43 
I,! ’jpii -los, Chilean party, 279 

.■^jipiets, 22.]. — 227 

jPifacy, authorised by governments, 

’ fc7 : difficulty rtf repres.sing, 63 
1,, Piratinim, republic of, 345 
I Pitt, William, liar! of Chatham, n6, 
C 117, 238 

W younger, 128, 201, 

■Pizarro, Peru contpiered by, 44 
PJacido, Caban poet, 3!)3 
Plaisance (Xewh ■undlatid), 83 
‘‘ Plan, ” or ii jliiical pr .gramme, 307 
I, loS Plantati 11 colonies, Er-azil the first, 
i'S 47: West Indies, 65; Spanish 

j planters, 65 ; cruelty to slaves in, 

74 ; importance of, to mother 
iiad-’’'. countries, 79; the Gui.anas, 86; 

n of,,': European policy relating to, 87 
(.[...jj Plantainn, senses of the word, 16 
m ... River, di.sc-jvered, 49; missions 

n f» 91. 23 5> &c. ; kept cKsed by 

I jf^'-ienos Ayres, 260: treaty for 

Nau.. ‘”e cf> 267; opening of, 269, 
,.i Navie. _ 

of t '“vg, English repulse at. 132 
Uth comp.anj'-, 62 
jfa/ -k, takes Havana, 117 
la- Marguis de, destroys the 

suits, 96: his East Indian Com- 

, ; oi.'W. 101. 120; policy of, in Brazil, 

- « Negb 335. 3.37 

' NeE^» president of Colombia, 248 

- ■ Ncl obtained by the French, 

'S Neyf! by the Dutc/i, zA ; be- 


sieged oy the English, 114: its 
capture, ii8; restored to the French, 
144 ; manufacture.s of, 338 
Popham, Admiuol, occupies the 1‘Iate, 
143 

Port-au-Prince retaken by the plnn- 
ters, 138; taken by Brimaparie’s 
e.vpeditiun, 139; assembly at, 219 
Port Darwin, 179 
Port Durb.an, 192 
Port Klizabetli, 189, 190 
Port Kssfugton, 179 
PortMontt, 283 
Port Melson, 84 

Port Phillip, convict settlement of, 174 
Port Royal, 1. C.mada, 82; 2. 

Jamaica, destroyed, 199 
Portales, Chilean statesman, 2S0 
Porto (or Oporto), 33 
Porto Cello, 43, 52; taken by Buc- 
caneers, 67 

Portugal, colonies of, character at first 
feudal, 12, 24, 34'; African discovery. 


Viceroys, 41 ; Brazil discovered, 42 • 
growth of, 43 : fall into haiid.s of 
.Spain, 53: conriucred by Dutch, 
SS. s8 : sugar culture in, 68 ; slave 
trade in, 73; Jesuits in, 90, 93; 
growth of Brazil, 104 • decline i,i 
the East, ixi, 120 ; effect of French 
Revolution on, 145, 336; log,, of 
.Krazil, 3.(0 ; relics of Eastern and 
African settlements, 338—360 
Portuaal and Brazil, United Kingdom 


Prado, Peruvian general, 298^ 
Presbyterian colony in New 1 
182 

Prester John, 38 
Preiender, rebellion of, 69 


Prieto, Chilean iiresident, 270 

Prim, General, 364 

Prince Edward’.s island, annexed 10 
Nova Scotia, ifo ; land in, li. 

Printing-press introduced into Brazil, 

r. 

Privy Council, Eng.ish, governs the 
colonies, 

Progresistas, Chilean party, 280 

“ Pronun cianiieij to ” 307 

Protection to British West Indian 
-sugar, 136, 204 ; to beetroot sugar 
in France, 365; in Victoria, 180-; 
abolished m I'rench Indies, 358, 363 
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Protectionists, Australiaa, 177 
Provision trade of America, 379 
Prussia, emigration from, 385 
Puerto Caveilo, 239; capitulation of, 

Puerto Rico, occupied by Spaniards, 
43 ; neglect of, 72, 103 ; abolition 
of slavery in, 364 
Puros, Mexican radicals, 313 
Purry, John, in 
Purrysburg, rit 

Pursley, his travels^ in Louisiana, 129 
Puyrredon, Argentine statesman, 259 

Q. 

Quadkilateral treaty made by 
Rosas, 263 

Quakers in Jamaica, 70 
Quebec, founded, 62 ; taken bj’ the 
English, 117 

Quebec act. the, (1774) 130, 147 J 
Repe.al of, 149 
Queensland, colony of, i8r 
Queenston, engagement of, 151 
Qiiereiaro, 319 
Qiiusnay, 133 
Quiloa, port of, 45 

Quiroga, Argentine leader, 239, 263, 
263 

Quito, insurrection of, 231 ; conser- 
vatism in, 233 

E. 

Railways, progress of, in Canada, 
136; grand trunk line, 139; Inter- 
colonial, ih. ; Pacific, 12, 161, 164 ; 
Argentine, 2(59, 284; Peruvian, 301; 
Prazilian, 346 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, si, 83, 86, loi ; 
wriiings of, 100 

“Rebels,” in Canada, so-called, 135 
Recife. See Pernambuco 
Red Sea, contest for, 41 
Regency, Brazilian, 344 ; how modi- 
fied, 345 ; iis bad legislation and 
fall, ib. 

Regency, Spanish. See Cadiz 
Register ships to Spanish America, 
132 

Republicanism, in Brazil, 344 ; pro- 
moted by Colonies, 37S 
Resolution and AdvenUirc, voyage of 
the, 122 

“ Restauradores,” Brazilian party, 
3-11. 342. 344 

Restoration, the French (1814), 339, 


Revolution, first French, ■ 
stays abolition of si . v. , 
effect of in New •■ta 
small effect of in L ^.1 
of, cause prosperity ;i .- 


Revolution, Portii ;iies&j i S?;. 3 i 
Revolution, Siianish of ■ ' j 
Revolution, Sp.'inish, _ , i ■, its 
relation to colonial hi i ' V, cjj, 

.358. 363 

Rice, introduction of, , . . ■ Aiuorii .n, 
77 

Riche, pre.sidentof H.ij .' 124 _ 
Richelieu, Cardinal, colo: Q' illcy 
66, 82 

Rigaud, Haytinn genera’ .■ 2 
Rio Grande do Norte, At '. , i>rti;.;ii' 
revolution in, 338 
Rio Grande do Sul (St. j), I 
vince of, 334, 3.(3; , hiu ve 

struggle for republic in • ;'i, 311 
Rio Janeiro, port of, 39 :iMVtIi ■■ 
104: taken by Freiic lie.tt'iiu 
capital of Brazil, 334 ; ■ 1 •'> : 1 tl 
revolution, 340; couipu ,r ■ edut;. 
tionin, 347 

Rtvadavia, Argentine sla.'- rnai), 2."(, 
266, 269, 283 

Rio Novo, “colony” of, ;'4 
Rivarola, president of Pa- -.uay, 272 
Rivas, president of Nicnr 't:uii, 330. 
Rivera, president of Unig 't.y, o'''4 
Riviere-Herard, presiden ,.f Ilayti, 

223 


Rockhampton, capital uf Norl.' 
Queensland, iSi 

Rocky Mountains first cn " -'b . 

Rodney, admiral, lakes .il 'r;i!.l,; -i., 

Rodriguez, Chilean state:; ■ 111, y;!-) 
Roebuck, Mr., 153, 137, ■ ,, I'li 
Rojas, Colombian statesir t, 241., 'rijf. 
Roma, Padre, sh ,t, 33S, ; 

Ri.maii empire, hisUnica imp 'r' o.ce 
of, 3 ; puts an end to at., lent c .iluiii 
zation, 13 

Rome, Pope of, parcels o the w. v'd 
between Spain and P.i'atjral, 42- 
renouiicc.s his claim o.er Spaui-’ 
America, 44; forbid:, refirn i., 
Mexico, 314 
Rosario, port of, 269 
Rosas, General, Argentiuc dictates, 
265; his fall, 267 ^ 
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lijssell, Lord, 157; estatlishes the 
Australia- ■ colonies on democratic 
basis, 17J 

■Russia, stir i by colonial events, 100 ; 
settleinec ' of, in North Aaierica, 
1 28; emi Tatianin, 385 
Russian co pany (English), 57 
Ryswiclc, j,; tee of, 114 


S. 

Saba, island of, 366 
Sagres, 34 
Saigon, 35. 

Sc. Barthu' imew, island of, 3C7 
St. Cittheri le, province of, 34S 
St. Cliark , defeat of Canadian in- 
stirgeiils it, 153 

St. Christnpher’.s, colonized by English 
and French, Ci6; granted to" the 
knights of Maliti, 70 
St. Cfu.ss, island of, 72, 3O7 
St, 'Eunia, success i.f Canadian insur- 
gents at, iS3 

St, Domingo (French). See H.ayti; 
(Spiuiisli), ceded to Fnance, 130, 
217. See J.)oiniuu:an Repnblir. 

Si. Eustace, islai.d of, 71, 366 
St. Etisltiehe, defeat of Ctinadian 
insurgents ai, 153 
>St. Ge.jrge’.s Sound, 172 
_ St, Helena, 212 

St. Henry, order of, 220 
St, John d’ El-Rei, 336 
St. John (West Indies), ishandof, 367; 
(North America), island of, 47. .Wc 
Cape Breton Island. 

St. .Kitt'.s, See St. Christopher’s. 

St, Lawrence River, Cartier sails tip, 
47; c.ampaign on, n6; iniprovenient 
of it.s iitivigati in, 156, 164 
St. I.eoiJ Id, “colony” of, 34S 
St. laicia. See Sie. Lucie. 

.St. Martin, island of, 366 
St. Paul, founded, 92: its progress, 
93 ; "Brazilian revolution headed by, 
340; junta of, tirgel’edro to rem.ain, 
340: province of, “colonies” in, 

St. Pedro, province of, 348. Sec Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

St. Pierre, island of, 85, 127, 364 
St. Sacrament (Uruguay), 03, 94 
St. Thomas, “colony” ufrin’GuJite- 
mala, 327 

St. Thomas (Danish), isband of, 72, 
366, 367 

St. 'Vincent, Maroons of, 68, 71 ; 
captured by the French, 127; insur- 
lection in, aoi 

Ste. Lucie, 99 ; ceded to England, 743, 
198 
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Ste. Marie (Madagascar), 339, 360 
Sala-.erry, •Peruvian general, 292; his 
p >licy and death, zti, 

Salazar, Mexican general, shat, 319 
Salazar, Vei.ezolan general, shot, 250 
Saliiave, president of Hayii, 227 
Salta, Argentine prox ince, 277 
Samana, peninsula of, 229 
San Jacinto, battle of the, 311 
Sail Jose, Morazan shot at, 331 
San Juaa River. 325, 3^9,, 330 
San Luis, 318, See Potest. 

San Martin, general, 259 ; liberates 
Chile, 277; liberates Peru, 287; his 
forecast as to Peru, 296 
S.an Roman, Peruvian itresident, 296 
San Salvadi r, Bahamas, 206: (Bahia) 
(See Bahia) ; republic of (Cernrttl 
America), 323, 328 j seat of the 
Federation, 324 

Satidwich Ishmd.s, discovered by Cook, 


123; colonization in, 363; French 
influence in, 370; constitutions of, 


Santa Amiti, Mexic.an general, 307: 
gcivernor ef Vcr.'i Cruz, 309; presi- 
dent, //>, ; banished, 312; reiuriis, 
?/'. : dictator, 313 ; flee.s to Havatia, 

314 

Santa Oruz, general, 2S0, 2S8 ; forms 
Peru-Bolix ian coufederatiin, 292; 
flight of, 293 ; invasion of Peru by, 
z‘4. 

Santa Cruz, island of. See St, Cross. 
Santa Fe, Argentine state, 265, 267 
.S.antana, president of St. D. mingo, 


Santander, Colombian general, 241, 
e.43; president of New Granada, 
244, 245 

Santiago (Chile), junta of, 276 
“ Sa-iuarcma.s,” Brazilian party, 341 
Sarawak, 211 

Sarda, Colombian general, 243 
Sardinia, Carthaginian colonies in, 13 
Sarmiertto, Argentine state.smaij, 26S, 
=73 

Science, progress of, and its effect, 121 
Scindia, Maiitatta h:use cf, 144 
Scotland, emigralian fri-in, 384^ 

Scott, fJeneral, takes Mexico city, 312 
Sebastian, king of Por.iigual, 53 
Senegal, French settlements in, 338 
Selim I., Turkish .sultan, 41 
Separatists in New Ze.aland, 1S3 
Seringapatara, capture of, 144 
“ Scieinbriz.ada ” in Pernambuco, 34i 
Seville, port of, 33, 37, 102 
Seychelles, the, 210 
Sharp, Granville, 130 
Sheepfarming ill Australia, tyo 
Siefly, Carthaginian colonies In, 15’' 
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Sidonian colonization, 14 
Sierra Leone, colony of, founded, 
129: restore 1, 130; history of, 212 
Silk, maiuifaciure of, iu Italy, 13; 

cultivated in Brazil, 3.19 
SiuRap re, 210, 356 
Slave-trade, cuinmenced by the Portu- 
guese, 34; Spanish join in, 45; ex- 
tended 'to Brazil, 46: growth of, 73, 
102 ; abolished by Denmark, 74; in 
Northern States, 129: by England, 
200; by the United States, 201; by 
Bnizil, 346. 

Slavery, negrc, iS; suggested by Las 
Casas, 45 ; causes which favoured 
system of, in West Indies, 73; modi- 
fied by the Code Noir, 74 : forbidden 
to the Jesuits, 96; difficulties pro- 
duced by, no; denounced by Fox 
in liarbatloes, 129 ; emancipation in 
Pennsylvania, 129, 200 ; abolition of, 

, 134, 200, 202, 2t8 ; effect of .abolition, 

■A z'A I _ restored in Mexico by Maxi- 
'■ milian, 319; importance of in Brazil, 
■i 33,b 334 ; abolished there, 34^ 1 im- 
. port.'tnce of in Cuba, 362 ; “ Aloret- 
f': law,” 363 ; abolished in Puerto Rico, 
3C4 : in French colonies, 363: in 
Dutch West Indies, 366; in Danish 
^ West Indies, 3^7 
Smith, Adam, 133 

Smuggling trade with .‘spanishAmerica, 
51, £15; Cur.'issao, centre of, 72 ; Spain 
.and Kngland connive at, 77, 107 
Socabaya, battle of, 292 
Society Islands, 369 
Sofala, 43 

Solymaii the IM.agnificent, navai 
victories of, 48, 142 
Somers. Sir George, 20S 
Sonora (Mexico) Walker's invasion of, 


Soto, Colombian patriot, 2(1, 243 
Soublette, Vcnezolan president,- 2.^9 
Soulouque, president of H.ayti, 225 ; 
Emperor, :k ; his policy and ex- 
pulsion, 226 

South Australia, colony of, 171, 173 ; 
its misfortunes and recovery, 174; 
general hi.story of, 178 
South Sea Company, lor 
Southland, province of, 182 
.Spain, Carthaginian colonics in, 14 
Spain, colonies of, contrast of, with 
English,^ 25, 24; indeperdencc of, 
32 ; beginnings of, 35 : Americ.a dis- 
covered, 36 ; conque.si of Mexico and 
Peru, 42-'-4S ; miue.s in, 49 ; Philip- 
pines, 50; trade of with Europe, 51; 
increased by those of Portugal, 53; 
A^-est Indies taken from, 65 — 67 ; 
Florida, 81; missions in, g 6 ; 


monopoly system of, xoi — 
tacked by England, ijvr 
into four Vice-royalties, . u , 
Trinidad to England, n 
French revolution, 142. i.) 
of, since independence, r 
332; remaining colonies c," 
— 3^4 

Spain takes po.sses.sion of St. ' 
22S ; ruin of througbkws u' \ 
290; aggression in (_hih; r 
2S2, 297 ; league of .South 
against, 298. .SVe .Spanish b •• 
Spice trade.acqiiiredbythe l-( v. 
42; vast profits of, 48, 5, 
canied on by the Dutch. '• = 
Squatters of Australia, 170 u 
West Indies, 205 ; in Bab: i.i 
Stanley, port of, 209 
.Stimngford, Lord, 25S 
Stimrt kings, colonial policy ■ 
Sturt, Australbui traveller, 17 ■ 
Sucre, Colombian general, 

288 : win.s the battle of J. 
2S9 : president of Lioli' 
expelled, 291 

Suez, port of, 41; Solyiiiai ' 
station, 48 

Suez canal, the, 142, 19:, 211 
Sug.ar, introduced into Madt-i 
into Br.'izil, 47, 58: into Wes‘ 
Islands, dS — 75 ; free trade 
204; great iucie.ase of its ci 
Cubit, 361: proteci i m witbd 
French c d niies, 3(13 
Sumatra, the Dutch in, 3.; 

settlements in, 354—337 
Surat, obtained by the French, 
Surinam, trade of, no, 3fi6 
Swan River .sottlomonj, 171 
Sweden, colony from, in Amerii 
its trade to India, 113 ; tries 
St Ikin's 367 

Swclleiuhuu, reiuiblic of, 187 
Sviitzcrkiud, emigration from, i 


h\ dec 
tTf-jCt of 


Sydenham, Lord, governot of C umda, 


Sympathizers, American, 153 


T. 

Tacon, captain-geneiml of Cuba, 36,5 

Tacubaya, plan of, 315 

"I ahiti, colonization in, 369 

Tampico, battle of, 309 

Tasman, Abel, iSo 

Tasmania, 132; circumnaviga.'i./u of. 
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168 ; convict settlement at, ih . ; its 
coiislitiition, 177 ; history of, 180 
Taxation, question of between Eiigiand 
and America, 124 

Taylor, General, president of United 

'oa, cultivated in Brazil, 349 
Aea duty in America, 126 
'’’’elegraph, great Canadian, rCr; great 
Australian, 179, 184. 

Tenvate, Portuguese settlement at, 42 ; 

, taken by Kngland, 143 

'cna Firma, 49. See New Granada 
Terre Napoleon, 132 
Test Acts dispensed with in Canada, 
148 

Teutonic race, 6 

Texas, colonized from the United 
States, 311 ; joins the Union, 312 
' I'exeira, avchhisUop, 3S 
'J'lilorc, Portuguese settle at, 4a 
Times nuw.spttpor, letters in, 161 
Tiinrir, talten by the lJulch, 53, ni 
Tiiipoo Saliib, 144; his war with 
Kngland and death, ib. 

Tiradeiues, conspiracy of, 105, 33s, 
^,33''. ,351 
8 lii.'tcalaiis, the, 43 
'Kobticcu, Spanish government mono- 
poly of, 233, 357 ; abolished in Cuba, 

Tobago , ceded to England, 76, tig; 
restored to Fnince, 127 ; again ceded 
to England, 143, 198 
Toleration, religious, in colonies, 84, 
14 ^. 377 „ . , 

roronto, Canadian capital, 157 
Turrico, Pertivia.i general, 293 
Tonssaint I’Ouvei-.ure, president of 
Hayti.ui republic, 13S; arrested .and 
Sent to Fiance, 140; death of, ib. 
Toansliend, Charles, his taxation of 
Anienca, 136 

Trade, connection of with colonies, 88 
“Trade and Plantations,” Committee 


Transvaal republic, beginnings of, 193, 
194 ; English sovereignty proclaimed 
in, ib. 

Trehizond, port of, 41 
Trincomalee, tahen by the English, 
lay 

Trinidad, discovered bj-; Coloinbus, 
37 ; neglected by Spain, 72 ; con- 
quest of hj; England, 139 : its 
history, 307 ; influence on Colomlaa, 

Tristan. "’Spanish general, 289 

'rristan da Ciinha, 213 

Tupac Amaru, revolt of, 132, 236 


Turdelanian colonies, 14 
Turkish company (English), 57 
Turks, 27; naval poser of, 48; 

modern dominions of, 378, 3S6 
Turks' islands, 205 
Tyrian colonization, 14 
“Twelve years,” the, in New Granada, 


Ubaldo, his revolt at Cuzco, 143, 2S7 
Ultramontane party, rise of, 303 
Ulir.a-Provincialists in New Zealand, 

183 

Union, the Canadian, 154 
Unitarist party in Argentine states, 
260 ; in power under Rivadavia, 
263 ; collapse of, :'b, ; proscribed by 
Rosas, a66 ; uiumpit of, k 68 ; in 
Mexico, 310; in Brazil, 350 
United btates, influence upon colonial 
history of the, 145 ; war of, with 
England, 151; its effect, 152; 
design.s of, on .St. Domingo, 228; 
great civil uar in, 282; war of, 
with Mexico, 312: intervention in 
Mexico, 318; influence in the Sand- 
wich i-slands, 369, 381 
Upper Canada, province of; 149 ; an 
English colony, t'd. ; outstrip.'j bower 
Canada, 131 ; campaign of Amcrtcans 


Urdanete, Colombian general, 244 
Urquiza, governor of Kntre Rios, 267; 
president of Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and defeats Uosas, ib . ; policy 
of, 268, 273 
Urnola, revolt of, 2S1 
Uruguay, disputes about, 93, 1055 
republic of the, 264, 2:7.3 ; nttack 
of Bnazil on, 342; Brazilian inter- 
vention in, 346 _ 

Uruguay river, missions of the, 96 
Utrecht, peace of, 84 


V. 

Vaillast, traveller in KalTraria, 129 
Valparaiso, hombtirdment of, 282 
Van Diemen’s land, name of altered 
to Tasmania, i8q. See Tasmania 
Van H,.rn, buccaneer, 67 
Van Kiebeck, founds Cape Colony, Co , 
Vancouver, voyages of, 128 
Vancouver's Island, tfio; added to 
Briti-vh Columbia, j6i 
V argas, Venezolaii president, 249 
Va-sco da^Gama, 38, 192 
Vega, Mexican general, 320 
Velasco, Bolivian president, 293 
Venables, General, 6g 
Venegas, viceroy of Mexico, 305 
Venezuela, revolution of, 237; ret on- ' 
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qiiered, 239 : independence declared 
' by Paez, z.(2 ; history of, 2-19—251 ; 
at!ack on clericalism in, 250 ; re- 
sources of, 25-1. 

Venice, trade of, 39, 41 ; colonial 
system of, 40, 50 ; alliance of with 
k'gypli 41 : its trade with England, 

Sti 

Vera Cruz, .Mc-vican port, founded, 43 : 
trade of, 51; take.i by Van Horn, 
30s : Santa Anna governor of; 
305; defence of, /A; radical govern- 
ment retires to, 315 ; Maximilian 
lands at, 31S; surrender of to 
Juarez, 320 
V'eragua, mitics of, 49 
Verazzatni, voyage.s of, 47, So 
A^erdo, Cape, doubled, 34. Se'e Caiie 

Vergitdro, Ilrazillan siaiesmaii, 348 
• Versailles, peace of, 127 

Victoria, colony of, 173 ; its demo- 
cratic constitution, 177: gold dis- 
covery, 179 ; general history, ib ; 
take.s the lead in progress, ib. 
Victoria, port of, Seychelles, 210 
Victoria, port and town of, Vancouver s 
Lsland, i€t 

Victoria, town of, Hong-Kong, ait 
Victoria, republic of, 192 
Victoria -i^'yaiiza, the, 43 
Yidaurri, Mexicali general, 316 
-■ Vieyra, John Ferdinand de, 59 
■' Villareal, Mexican general, 314 
'• Villegagnon, treachery of, 81 
, Vine, culture of, in iMadeira, 34 : in 
the Canaries, 35 ; prohibited in Peru, 
, 52 ; at the Cape, 185 
■^irgil, hi.s description of cobnizing, 20 
^ Virginia 21, 83; slavery in, 74 
Viseo, Duke of, 34 
:.,Vivanc3, Peruvian genenal, 293, 296 
“Vorstenlanden,” 354 


West Tndia Coinpany (Dut. tfidP 

adminislralion in Rrttzil, T\|e5 
Netherlands gr.antetl lo, ■ pr<j 
-sjicrity of, 72: (t'rt;:!,.. (i j- 

chartered by Kichcliou, 1, , <aV 
f.intided by Colbert, 70; d Ivad 

71. S7 

\Vc.sl Indies, expl.re,'! by C-.-iumlta, 
37; early histcry of, fis— /-it l^titi'-h 
admini-stration of, 109 ; luora® 
treaty of, 198 — 20": Dani'.ir. uUrSn 
and .Swedish, 71, 72. 2()t, t ■. leuch 

<f5. 67. 7^. 74—79. 117. t'-^7 b ®. 

364 

Western Australia, history n, 171 

173 

Westland, New ZetihuKl, i,';'.’. 

Whale-lis]ier>', 102, 368 

Wlieal, great cullure cf, in S an; 

Aastvalia, 178 
Wheelwright, William, 283 
Whig interest, connection of wt 
colonies, 79, 83 
White, lilanci.i, politician, '.•38 
Wilberforce, Mr., ew, 201 
•‘Wild C.asl,” the, 86 
Willekeas, IHi.cli rulmiral. ;'7 
William, ki ig of riandwi.-li IshiiJ" 

Avfuiam HI., of England, ..ores JCasi: 
India company, 61 ; ftivout 
colonies, SS 

AVindward Islands, £13 ; ililFicultio.s t: 

confederali in in, 306 
AA^tt, J ilui de, ('14 
AA'olfe, (lei.vial, 116 
A\' lul, pr.jduced in Austrtdi.a, • : i 

the Cape colony, 1S7: Niii' . .<:ia 


^,;AVakefield, Colonel, fourtds AVelliiig- 

I AVakefiekI, Edward G., his colonial 
I 1 s,'stem, 173; adopted in South 
j Australia and New Zealand, 17.;, 


) AAblker, Ge.icral, president of Nicar- 
agua, 68, 329, 330. 330 
Wallaroo c pper mine.s, 17S 
Waller, hi.s p em on the Bermudas, 
2o3 

Warner, ‘I’homas, colonizes St. Chris- I 
toJAer, 66 

'Wellington foimdetl, 175; capital of 
New Zealand, 183 


AVoollen manufacture, I'lr 
Worcester, battle t.f, 69 
AVirsted inanufaelur!, H 
Anstralian wool, 170 

AVren, Ctipiain, 73 
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